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Ford Open-Hearth Plant Unique 


Features Include Multiple Teeming of Small Ingots, 
Method of Stripping Molds and Handling 
of Slag 


BY F. L. 


OMPLETING in large 
part its steel plant 


sf Mls 


building program 
started several years 
ago, with a view to 
making in its own 
works, from its own 





iron ore and scrap, a 

large proportion of 
the iron and steel used in its own products, the Ford 
Motor Co., Detroit, recently placed in operation at its 
Fordson plant its new open-hearth unit, soaking pits 
and 42-in. and 32-in. continuous blooming and billet 
mill. The first unit of its steel works, a 14-in. mer- 
chant bar mill, was placed in operation late last year. 
This was described in THE IRON AGE of Jan. 21 last. 

The open-hearth plant has a number of interesting 
features, both in arrangement and practice, including 
the small size of ingots made, the method of pouring 
and stripping the ingots, the way slag is handled and 
the arrangement of the stockyard, which is on the 
ground floor level, or the same level as the pouring 
side, instead of having the usual high line on which 
scrap is brought in on tracks on a level with the charg- 
ing side. 

There are four 100-ton basic furnaces of the tilting 
type, with space provided for six additional furnaces. 
The tilting type of furnace was chosen with a view to 
using either the duplexing or straight operation process, 
this type of furnace permitting the pouring of only a 
part of a heat at a time, if desired. 


Supply of Raw Materials 


The stockroom bay, 66 ft. wide, is served by one 
railroad track extending its entire length and two 
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10-ton and one 15-ton electric traveling cranes. Scrap 
is piled along the outer side of the bay. At the lower 
end of the stockyard are four shears—two Pels shears, 
a 1000-ton hydraulic shear and an alligator shear for 
cutting up the scrap from the 199 vessels purchased by 
the Ford company from the United States Shipping 
Board. The large hydraulic shear was provided to cut 
up the large sections of steel plate scrap from the 
ships to a size that can be handled by the smaller 
shears. 

Extending from the adjoining bay into the stock- 
house is a balcony 21 ft. wide on a floor level with the 
charging bay, on which most of the charges are made 
up. Scrap brought in on cars from the Ford plants is 
unloaded direct from the cars to the charging boxes 
with the electric traveling cranes and lifting magnets. 

Scrap sheared up in the stockhouse is loaded into 
charging boxes at the side of the shears and a crane 
lifts four of these boxes at a time—a charging car 
load—by means of a specially designed sling, and 
places them on a charging buggy on the balcony. Under 
this balcony, on the ground floor level, is a track for 
bringing in brick and other supplies used in construc- 
tion and repair work. 

The charging box cars are of light construction, 
have cast steel tops and are equipped with roller bear- 
ings. There are two standard-gage tracks on the bal- 
cony, and from these three switch tracks run across 
the charging floor and connect with a track located in 
front of the furnaces, on which the charging buggies 
are spotted in front of the furnace doors. An electric 
locomotive of the storage-battery type is used for haul- 
ing the buggies from the balcony to the furnaces. 

At the back of the charging floor a track runs the 
length of the building to handle the hot metal from the 
mixer. The charging floé? is served by a 125-ton ladle 
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Innovations Are Noteworthy in Ford Steel Works 


ANY unusual features are to be found in the new 
open-hearth plant of the Ford Motor Co., described 

in this article. Another series of new departures features 
the blooming mill plant, to be described next week. In both 
cases progress is indicated in the art of designing steel-mill 


equipment. 
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Hot Tops After Molding Are 
Dried for Two Hours in a Con- 
tinuous Conveyor Type Oven. 
They then are carried by a con- 
veyor to the ingot pouring floor, 
where they are mounted on the 
molds. This view shows the 
flasks that are mounted on the 
ingot molds with the hot tops 


Limestone, Fluorspar, Ferroal- 
oys and Other Materials Used 
in the Open-Hearth Furnaces 
and v Re par Work Are 
Dumped into a Pit at the Side 
of the Stockhouse, and Carried 
Above the Roof by a Skip Hoist 
This discharges into a conveyo 
which delivers the material into 
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Some of the Bins—A Part of the Convenient System 

ro? Handling Ope n-Hearth Vaterials Other Than 

Scrap. Limestone, , ferroalloys, etc., are 

dum pe d from these bins th rough fe eder conve yors into 

charging boxes on cars on a track beneath the bins. 

The CONVE yor, controlle d from the floor, appe ars, just 
above the bar re ls 


fluorspa 


crane, which will handle the metal from the mixer to 
the charging doors of the furnaces, and with a 5-ton 
ow-type charging machine. Current is carried to the 
machine, from a power line at the side of the building 


columns, through a trolley on a cantilever bridge ex- 
tending from the machine. The charging bay width 
f 72 ft. is sufficient to allow the charging machine 


and hot-metal car to pass each other without inter- 
ference 

Limestone, fluorspar, chrome ore, ferromanganese, 
ferrosilicon, dolomite, Syndolag and other materials 
are dumped from cars into a pit beneath a track out- 
side the building on the stockhouse side. From this pit 
these materials are carried up on a skip hoist to the 
level of the building trusses. From the end of the skip 
hoist a conveyor delivers them over the stockhouse 
roof to steel hopper-type bins at the side of the bal- 
cony on which the charging boxes are loaded. There 
are 13 of these bins in various sizes arranged in a 
straight line. Two large bins have a capacity of three 
cars each, or 100 tons of limestone; the eleven smaller 
bins are of one-carload capacity. Limestone and other 
materials are discharged from the bins directly int 
charging boxes on cars on a track beneath the bins. 
The bottom of each bin is equipped with a feeder con- 
veyor which delivers the material from the bin to 
chute that discharges it into the charging boxes. 

With the bin arrangement, shoveling of materia] 
is almost entirely avoided, being confined to alloys that 
are used in small amounts. The track beneath the bins 
inter-connects with the tracks on the charging box 
balcony. A train of cars is run under the bins 
limestone and the cars then proceed over the othe 
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tracks for scrap. There are three scales in the track, 
for weighing the scrap and limestone. 

Small stock bins are located at the side of the 
charging floor opposite each furnace, for fluorspar, 
ferroalloys and material for repairing bottoms. All 
material that is being used during furnace repair work 
is kept in a shallow sheet metal pan 8 ft. square. This 
avoids scattering the material around the floor, and 
the pan is a convenient receptacle for handling with 
the hot-metal crane. The charging machine clears it 
in passing. 

Flexibility of Furnace Operation 

The furnaces are of unusually rigid construction, 
with hearths 15 x 37 ft. and buckstays of steel cast- 
ings. The length from face to face of the chills is 
42 ft. 7% in. They have water-cooled fronts, ports 
and ends. The five doors and their frames are water 
cooled and electrically operated, there being a single 
control for all the doors. The reversing valves and 
stack dampers, also are controlled electrically. Push 
button control for the doors, valves, stack dampers and 


waste-heat boiler dampers and the tar and steam con- 


trol are at a central point at the back of the charging 
floor, along the edge of the waste-heat boiler bay. 
Closely adjoining these controls are gages showing the 
tar pressure and steam and water pressure, and also 
a tar superheater and a recorder showing the tar con- 
sumption. The stacks are of steel, with brick linings, 
175 ft. high and 7 ft. 6 in. in diameter. 

Regularly, the furnaces are fired with tar from the 
company’s coke ovens, but they are provided with 
burners with which either gas or oil may be used. Tar 
is brought to the plant in tank cars, from which it is 
discharged into storage tanks just outside of the open- 
hearth building. 

By means of a horizontal screw mechanism, the 
furnaces may be tilted 22 deg. forward and 10 deg. 
backward. The doors are raised by means of a chain 
connected to a motor-driven drum. The door-operating 
mechanism is located on a platform above the front 
of the furnace. Slag is poured from the front of the 
furnace, which can be done with the tilting type. An- 
other advantage of this type is found in tilting the 
furnace to repair bottoms. 

A 600-ton hot-metal mixer is located at the side of 
the pouring bay at the lower end of the building. The 
mixer is on a line with the open-hearth furnaces, so 
that the cranes on the pouring side will deliver hot 
metal into the mixer. Metal from the mixer is poured 
into a 65-ton ladle resting on a scale located on the 
charging bay side and the hot-metal crane carries the 
ladle from the scale to the furnaces located near that 
end of the plant. If the metal is to go to furnaces 
not close to the mixer the crane places the ladle on 
the hot-metal car for haulage to point of use. 

Slag is handled in conical pots of 250 cu. ft. ca- 
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pacity, mounted on slag ‘cars operated by an electric 
locomotive. These cars run on tracks extending under 
the furnaces from beneath the stockroom balcony. The 
slag pot is set under, instead of in front of, the fur- 
nace, and is not removed from the car; the slag is 
poured directly from the furnace into the pot. This 
method of handling slag eliminates the necessity for a 
spout-handling jib crane at the back of each furnace. 

When the furnace is being tapped the slag pot 
stands directly behind the steel ladle and a portion of 
the slag overflows from the back spout of the ladle 
into the slag pot. After the ladle is filled and lifted 
away, the slag pot car is moved forward a few feet, 
to the edge of the pouring floor. While in this position 
the slag left in the bottom of the steel ladle, after the 
steel is teemed from the ladle, is dumped into the slag 
bucket and the furnace is tilted forward further, to 
permit the slag remaining in the furnace to run into 
the slag pot. 


Unusual Method of Teeming Ingots 


One of the most interesting features of the plant— 
a radical departure from usual open-hearth practice— 
is the method of pouring ingots, which has been adopted 
because of the use of very small ingots. The metal is 
cast into 1500-lb. .oval corrugated ingots in inverted 
type ingot molds, instead of into 4000 to 6000-lb. ingots, 
as is the usual practice. The ingots are made in this 
small size to keep down segregation and to get a more 
uniform product. The corrugated form was adopted 
with the view of improving the quality of the metal. 
Because of their small size there are 120 or more 
ingots to a heat, and because of the increased number 
it was necessary to pour more than one ingot at a 
time. 

Consequently a plan was adopted and equipment 
provided for pouring four ingots at a time. The heat 
is tapped into a 120-ton bottom-pour ladle, which is 
handled with a 175-ton electric traveling crane, two 
of which serve the pouring floor. From the large ladle 
the metal is teemed into a triangular ladle or pouring 
dish about 8 x 8 x 8 ft. and 2 ft. deep. This has 
four spouts or nozzles, through which four ingots are 
poured at a time. This pouring dish is lined with 
about 6 in. of fire brick and has a cast steel cover 
lined with 4 in. of fire brick. There are four slots in 
the back of the cover, through which the stoppers ex- 
tend, and near the front of the cover is a rectangular 
hole 5 [t. long and 1 ft. wide through which the metal 
from the large ladle is teemed. The re-pouring serves 


to mix the metal further and thus to make the steel 


more uniform. 
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Multiple Lifting Jacket for Dipping Eight Ingot Molds 
at a Time Into a Tank of Graphite 


This unique pouring dish, mounted on a car at the 
back of the pouring bay, is 8 ft. above the ingot car 
track, which runs along the bay on the ingot pouring 
side. The inner end of the pouring dish car is sup 
ported on a structure in which its electrical operating 
equipment is located. Eight ingot molds are placed on 
an ingot car, in two rows. When an ingot car is 
spotted, four molds on one side of the car are directly 
under the four spouts of the pouring dish. The large 
ladle remains in a fixed position above the dish until 
its contents are poured. The pouring dish has an eiec- 
trically operated transverse movement of 39 in. 

When the first four ingots have been poured, the 
pouring dish is racked to a position directly over the 
four other molds on the ingot car. As the ingots are 
being poured a supply of metal is flowing from the 
large ladle into the pouring dish. The elongated hole 
in the dish cover permits continuous pouring from the 
large ladle into the dish when the latter is in either 
pouring position, or when it is being racked from one 
position to the other. When both rows of molds on 
the car are poured, the train of ingot cars is mechan- 
ically racked a fixed distance, stopping with the next 
car directly under the pouring dish. A train has a 
sufficient number of cars and molds to handle all the 
metal from one heat. 

Men who operate the stoppers in the pouring dish 
are stationed on the pouring car platform, where they 
ean see the stream of metal flowing from the dish ladle 
into the ingot molds. Control of the racking move- 
ment of the pouring dish car and of the movement of 
the ingot mold cars is through levers on the ingot 
pouring platform, along the side wall, where the 
operator has a clear view of the equipment as well as 
of the flow of metal to the molds. Two of these pour- 
ing stations are in operation and a third will be pro- 


vided. The pouring platforms are 150 ft. long and 
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10 ft. wide. A safety platform, also, extends the entire 
length of the ingot pouring side, this being on the 
same level as the ingot pouring car. 


Sand Hot Tops Employed 


Hot tops for the ingot molds are made in the plant, 
from waste sand from the foundries, instead of the 
usual brick. After the ingots are poured, the train 
of ingot buggies goes into the sand and stripper build- 
ing, which is located at the side of the open-hearth 
building. There the hot tops are removed and the 
sand that adheres to the hot top flasks is shaken out 
with a vibrator. 


After the hot tops have been removed from the 


Steel Is Teemed from the Ladle Into a Triangular Ladle or 


Back of the Pouring Bay. 
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From this dish, four ingots are teemed at a time. 
ing into the small ladle, it is also flowing from the latter into the molds. 


ranged to permit continuous pouring from the large ladle until it is empty. 
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to a rack, suspended from a power-driven conveyor, 
and the racks go into a continuous gas-fired oven 60 
ft. long, in which they are dried for 2 hr. The hot 
tops, then ready for use, are placed on a conveyor that 
extends through the wall from the mold room into the 
adjoining pouring bay and carries them up to a plat- 
form on the ingot pouring side, where they are mounted 
on ingot molds as the latter are brought to the pouring 
floor. 

At this end of the plant the eight molds are lifted 
from the car at one time, with a multiple lifting jack 
having lever-operated arms that hook under the lugs 
of the molds. With this device the molds are dipped 
together in a tank of graphite; while they are off the 
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Pouring Dish Mounted on a Car at the 
While the metal is flow- 
The pouring equipment is ar- 
This pouring method was 


adopted because the usual method of direct pouring of one ingot at a time would have been too slow, when 


7 
small ingots are made, 


the 


of only 1500 lb. each. 


molds, the ingot car is placed under a stripper, where 


the ingots are stripped without removing them from 
the molds. The ingot is loosened from its mold by a 
ram beneath the car. When the unit is complete it 
will have eight ingot strippers, so that all the ingots 
on a car will be stripped at one operation. 

The ingots loosened from their molds are taken, 
on the same cars on which they were poured, to the 
soaking pit building, where they are picked out of the 
molds by the soaking pit crane. This method of strip- 
ping ingots was adopted to save time, because, with 
the small ingots, the usual stripping methods would 
have proved too slow. 

Sand from the hot tops, together with some of the 
waste sand from the foundry, goes through a sand- 
mixing machine, from which a conveyor delivers it to 
overhead hoppers, from which it is discharged to a jar 
ram-type molding machine beneath, in which the hot 


‘ 


ops are molded. The molds are placed on racks, nine 


' The diagram on next page shows how this method works, 
dot-and-dash line showing second position of pouring pan 


car, the mold stools on the car are cleaned off. The 
pouring bay has a 25-ton crane for handling the ingot 
molds and for miscellaneous work. A 10-ton crane 
for repair and general service work extends across the 
charging and pouring bays, being located on a runway 
above the large metal-handling crane runways. 

Ladle stoppers are dried in a gas-fired oven, in 
which they are hung in four rows and through which 
they are pushed by hand. This oven has two com- 
partments, one for long stoppers and one for short 
stoppers. Stoppers are kept in the oven three days. 
The oven has fool-proof features, one of the advantages 
of which is that there is no uncertainty about the 
stoppers being sufficiently dried. 


Waste-Heat Boilers with Su perheaters 


Each furnace is connected to a vertical waste-heat 
boiler of the single-pass fire-tube type, of about 400 
rated hp. capacity. These boilers are located in a 
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30-ft. bay between the charging floor and the stock- 
yard. Waste gas from the checker-work passes through 
a tunnel leading to the stack and is by-passed by 
dampers from the tunnel to the boilers. From the 
tunnel the heat passes through a superheater located 
in the uptake, down through the vertical boiler through 
a steam turbine-driven fan equipped with a combustion 
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controller, and is exhausted through the fan to the 
stack. A constant suction pressure for combustion is 
maintained on the furnace, irrespective of the gas flow. 

The tubes of the boilers are of small diameter and 
so grouped as to provide positive circulation of the 
water, by rising currents following the vertical axis 
of the boiler and falling currents along the entire outer 
shell. The upper shell course of the boiler is tapered 
outwardly, providing a steam relieving area and steam 
storage dome. The top of the boiler is fitted with a 
hood to provide connection with the waste-gas uptake. 
Aside from the space taken by the fan and drive, th 
space occupied by the boiler equals the shell diameter 


Escape Standardization by Practising It 


“The only way for people to escape ‘standardiza- 
tion’ is to practise it,” writes Harper Leach, business 
economist in Making Markets. the monthly publica- 
tion of the Sheet Steel Trade Extension Committee 
Oliver Building, Pittsburgh. “Only as fast as the 
pressure of immediate material necessities upon the 
human spirit is lightened through the employment of 
standardized machinery, tools and construction,” con- 
tinues Mr. Leach, “is life itself capable of infinite 
variety.” In this manner it is pointed out that the 
selling of a standardized product like sheet steel for 
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Each boiler has a heating surface of 5700 sq. ft. 
and is built for 250 lb. pressure and 100 deg. super- 
heat. The waste heat enters the superheater at 1200 
to 1300 deg. and leaves the boiler at 450 deg. The 
steam lines from the waste-heat boilers are connected 
with the main steam lines of the Ford works, so that 


the steam can be used at any consuming point. 


When Tapping the Furnace the Slag 
Pot Stands on Its Car Back of the 
Hot-Metal Ladle and Under the Fur- 
nace. After the ladle is filled the 
slag pot car is moved forward a few 
feet; while in this position the slag 
remaining wm the furnace and in the 
ladle is emptied into the pot. Photo 
at left shows the position of the ladle 
and slag pot during tapping and 
photo below shows the position of the 
slag pot moved forward to receive 
slag from furnace and lad) 
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The building is of massive construction. Its length 
is 1068 ft. and the total width 234 ft More than 
12.000 tons of steel were required in its construction. 
It is totally inclosed, and nearly the entire outer sur- 
face is glass. In its construction, 16,180 24-in. x 4-ft. 
10-in. lights of glass were required. The roofs have 
monitors and ventilating sash to secure the maximum 
amount of ventilation. The roof is 74 ft. above charg- 
ing floor, to the bottom of the trusses, and 112 ft. to 
the peak. It is covered with concrete roofing tile, re- 
quiring 263,000 sq. ft. The building and equipment 


are supported by 7728 composite wood and concrete 
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piles averaging 78 ft. in length 
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any of its numerous uses not only promotes material 


welfare, but enlarges spiritual liberty 


The grain depth of cut theory presented by the late 
George I. Alden, one of the founders of the Norton Co., 
Worcester, at the annual meeting of the A. S. M. E. 
in New York, December, 1914, has been reprinted in the 
October issue. Grits and Grinds, a Norton publication, 
under the title of “Operation of Grinding Wheels in 
Machine Grinding.” The issue also contains a brief 
article on the cylindrical grinding of chromium steel 
shafting. 





Controlling Segregation in Steel 


Main Factors to Be Considered—Segregation De- 
fined and Its Progress Described in Killed, 
Partly Killed and Rimming Steel 


BY HENRY D. 


EGREGATION in steel may be defined as the con- 
~ centration during solidification of certain of its 
soluble or miscible non-ferrous ingredients in cer- 
tain ways in the ingot and in certain parts thereof. 
There are several ways in which this may occur 
ut commonly it means the collection in the parts of 
the ingot which remain fluid longest, that is, in the 
ipper central parts, of more carbon, sulphur and- phos- 
phorus than the average contents of those elements 
in the whole ingot. Manganese and silicon do not seg- 
regate much, if at all. 

The rule seems to be that elements alloyed with the 
ron, including manganese, silicon and possibly ti- 
tanium, do not segregate, while those in chemical com- 
bination, notably carbon, sulphur and phosphorus do. 
Any excess of manganese or silicon above the average 
for the ingot as a whole, found and reported by the 
chemist as segregation, has presumably existed in the 
ingot, in part if not wholly, as silicate of manganese, 
as noted later. 

Strictly speaking, segregation always takes place 
in freezing steel, but it occurs notably and harmfully 
only in certain parts of certain kinds of ingots as ex- 
plained hereinafter. When there is marked segrega- 
tion in an ingot, the place where the concentration of 
segregating elements is greatest constitutes a more or 
less serious defect, the metal there being unduly hard, 
low in. ductility, comparatively brittle, and unable to 
endure a proper working temperature without damage. 
Hence such concentration should be minimized for the 
best product. The remainder of the ingot may be held 
to be slightly damaged or slightly improved by segre- 
gation, according as the proportions of the impurities 
present in any part are increased or diminished by its 
action. 

If a steel ingot immediately after teeming could, 
by some magic, be instantly frozen solid it would be of 
practically uniform composition throughout. There- 
fore the closer approximation to instant solidification 
of the ingot, the less segregation is to be expected. Be- 
cause of segregation, as well as for other reasons, there 
is no such thing as a homogeneous steel ingot, though 
small ingots of killed steel approximate thereto well 
enough for practical purposes. 

The action which causes segregation results from 
progressive freezing, and is fundamentally crystalline 
In the case of an ordinary grade of steel, when the 
mold is first filled, (assuming its temperature to be 
right), the metal in contact with the iron mold is 
chilled so that it forms a solid shell, so quickly that 
there is not time for segregation to take place in it. 
The shell has therefore about the average composition 
of the whole ingot. 

The next metal to freeze does so at a slower rate 
and rejects some of the relatively impure and hence 
more fusible metal (the reject), and itself forms den- 
drites or crystals between which some of the reject is 
caught and held. This metal next to the shell will 
therefore have less than the average of non-ferrous 
elements. The reject not held by the dendrites enters 
and merges with the molten pool of metal within, mak- 
ing it correspondingly more impure. 

As the steel freezes further, it forms solid crystal- 
lites in the fluid pool which are minute at first, and 
are purer and hence heavier than the average of the 
whole, the interior metal which is still molten being 
thus made continuously and progressively richer in the 
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segregating‘elements. With further cooling the crys- 
tallites becdme so large and numerous, that the central 
metal loses”some of its fluidity and becomes semi-fluid 
or mushy, it being then a mixture of solids and liquid; 
that is, solid crystallites and liquid mother metal. 

When the molten pool is quietest, as it is when the 
steel is killed, and also when it remains liquid an ex- 
tended time, as in the case of large ingots, the crystal- 
lites settle as described later. After cooling has pro- 
ceeded until the crystallites have become stationary the 
relatively small amount of still fluid mother metal, 
which has now gained its maximum of impurities, is 
concentrated along the axis of the ingot occupying the 
spaces vacated by the continued shrinkage of the in- 
terior metal, due to further cooling. 

This statement of the sequence of phenomena re- 
sulting in segregation is based on published analyses 
of the various parts of ingots and on sulphur prints 
of ingot sections for, where sulphur segregates, carbon 
and phosphorus do also. 

Segregation may be made apparent (1) by analyses, 
of which a large number may be required to show its 
full extent, or (2), by sulphur prints, or (3), by deep 
etching, as by immersing a piece or section of the steel 
in half strength hydrochloric acid for some days or a 
week. 

All steel containing a substantial percentage of car- 
bon passes through the mushy stage mentioned in 
freezing, it being then a mixture of solid though soft 
particles, (crystallites or “mixed crystals”) in suspen- 
sion in the liquid mother metal. The latter contains 
most of the carbon as well as of the other segregating 
elements. Without carbon the mushy phase does not 
occur. Because of this phase two freezing tempera- 
tures are observed for each steel; namely, the one at 
which the crystallites begin to form and the other at 
which the whole is solid. In the carbon diagram this 
is clearly shown. 

Carbon lowers the freezing points of steel about 
100 deg. C. for each per cent it contains, which is far 
greater than the effect of any other element to that 
end. The last metal to freeze is at the bottom of the 
pipe cavity, if there is one. It is the richest in segre- 
gate, and usually constitutes the most harmful feature 
of segregation. It is desirable, therefore, to have this 
spot in the top part of the ingot, which is rejected as 
scrap, leaving the body of the ingot all good as far as 
segregation is concerned. The reject follows one or 
more of several courses, as hereinafter set forth. 


Sonims 


There is also sometimes a collection through gravity 
of insoluble solid non-metallic impurities (sonims) in 
the upper part of the ingot in certain steels, particu- 
larly in those which are partly killed which have, as a 
consequence, a pipe cavity and numerous gasholes near 
it. These impurities may occur as a notable mass, 
sometimes weighing ounces, in the bottom of the pipe 
cavity, or disseminated in minute particles or drops 
through the metal in its vicinity; often in both ways. 

Sonims in plain steel, which so collect, are almost 
wholly silicates of manganese and iron. They will be 
at a minimum, if not absent, in well-made killed steel. 
They are sometimes referred to as segregated oxides. 
They sometimes make up in part, if not wholly, the 
excesses of silicon and manganese above the average 
contents of those elements in the ingot found by the 
chemist and reported as segregation, but they do not 
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conform to our definition of that feature, not being 
soluble in or miscible with the metal. 


Hard Spots 


The impure metal rejected by the freezing crystal- 
lites contains far greater percentages of the non-fer- 
rous elements, particularly of carbon, than any anal- 
ysis of the segregated part of an ingot would disclose. 
rhis is indicated by the presence in some steels, notably 
of the forging grade, of hard spots which may be hard 
enough to crumble or blunt the cutting edge of the tool 
employed in machining them. 

Stead explained such hard spots quite satisfactorily 
as being caused by some of the reject being forced into 
gasholes already formed, usually, if not always, close 
to the surface of the ingot, by pressure of gases within 
which separated later. This explanation is often sup- 
ported by the presence, next to the hard spot and 
forming a part of the boundary, of a gashole only par- 
tially obliterated by the forging operation. 

In the solidified ingot segregation may therefore be 
(1), dendritic, when the reject is located between or 
among the grains or crystals, (2), regional, when the 
reject is progressively concentrated in the parts of the 
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considerable size, say over 15 in. square, the loose crys- 
tallites in the central portions form the solid part of 
the mushy phase of the metal. Being heavier, because 
purer, than the liquid part, they settle somewhat, dis- 
placing their volume of the latter so that the lower 
interior parts of the ingot are somewhat purer than 
the average of the whole, while the upper part will con- 
tain more of the segregating elements as regional seg- 
regation. The purer metal in the lower interior parts 
is said to be negatively segregated or impoverished. 

In small ingots of killed steel, such as those ordi- 
narily cast of crucible steel, usually 4 x 4 in. square, 
segregation is so slight as not to be readily detected. 
It is because the steel is dead and the time for solidi- 
fication extremely short. In large ingots of killed steel, 
such as are used for making cannon, the time for solid- 
ification is prolonged and negative segregation may be 
readily detected by analysis of the different parts. In 
fact, it was not until large steel ingots were made that 
segregation in steel became known. 


Partly Killed Steel 


As there are many degrees of partly killing steel, 
so there are many degrees of segregation in such steels, 
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N the last two years Mr. Hibbard’s contributions to THE IRON AGE have included 
I nine articles on various phases of open-hearth steel making. What has made the 
articles of unusual practical value is that they have covered experiences and observations 
which have not hitherto been reduced to writing. That the fundamental character of 
the material and its usefulness as a guide to present-day operators is appreciated is 
shown by the reprinting of some of the articles bya large steel company for distribution 


among employees. 
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ingot which freeze later, or (3), in gasholes where it 
sometimes forms hard spots. 

The molten interior metal of a cooling ingot is in 
motion, more or less active, which motion largely de 
termines the location of the reject in the ingot. The 
motion varies in intensity greatly according as the steel! 
is killed, partly killed or rimming. Each variation will 
be considered separately. 

The causes which produce or tend to produce motion 
are: 

(1). Increase of specific gravity due to ng 

This includes freezing of the crystallites 

(2). Decrease in specific gravity dus 
of reject, and 

(3). Gas bubbles which form and rise, displacing 
metal in their paths. 


These bubbles vary in quantity from none in killed 
steel, to a few in steel nearly killed which stands, to 
many more in rising steel, and to a great profusion in 
rimming steel. Motion No. 1 acts only in killed steel. 
No. 3 acts chiefly in rimming steel. Nos. 2 and 3 act 
in partly killed steel, the effect of each depending on 
the degree to which it is killed. 

Motion No. 1 would appear as convection currents 
in a homogeneous cooling fluid, but seems not to do so 
in steel, as such currents if they occurred would be 
downward adjacent to the cooling surfaces, while the 
motion of the molten steel is manifestly upward there, 
due to cause No. 2. This shows that the increase in 
specific gravity of the metal, due to cooling, is less than 
the decrease due to the accretion of the lighter non- 
ferrous elements. The settling of the crystallites in 
all kinds of steel is evidently due to motion No. 2, they 
being purer and therefore heavier than the still fluid 
metal around them, though of the same temperature. 


Killed Steel 


When steel is perfectly killed, as by being quieted 
down in the furnace followed by additions of silicon, 
aluminum or titanium, so that no gasholes form in it, 
regional segregation is at a minimum. Most of the 
reject is retained between the grains and crystallites 
as dendritic segregation. When the ingot is of any 
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varying from that when the steel is nearly killed to 
that when it rises in the mold, modified of course by 
the conditions which affect segregation noted herein. 

When the steel is nearly killed, the dendrites which 
form next to the ingot shell retain much of the reject 
as dendritic segregation as in the case of killed steel. 
The central portions act much as in killed steel except 
that they are in more active motion, which dislodges 
more of the reject from where it forms and carries it 
up and in and so gives more marked regional segre- 
gation. 

In ordinary partly killed steel, the central metal 
of the ingot is in yet more active motion depending on 
the quantity of gas evolved, and consequently still 
more of the reject is washed away from the solidifying 
metal and merged with the liquid mother metal and 
the spot of maximum segregation contains yet more 
of the segregating elements. 

The hard spots referred to are likely to oecur in 
partly killed steel, and perhaps only in such steel, as 
it is the only kind that has gasholes adapted to receive 
the high-carbon reject which forms them. When the 
reduction of the ingot as in the forging operation is 
relatively small, say to a cross-section of one-fourth 
or one-fifth of that of the ingot, and hard spots appear 
when the forging is machined, there will often be in 
the piece, adjoining each hard spot or some of them, 
the remains of a gashole as already noted. 


Rimming Steel 


Well-made rimming steel in the mold is in active 
churning motion due to effervescence, which is the rise 
through it and escape of myriads of gas bubbles begin 
ning when the first of it enters the mold and continuing 
until the thick outer shell has become solid and the 
central metal mushy. Because of this motion, dendrites 
probably never form in this steel and dendritic segre- 
gation therefore does not také place. 

One might assume offhand that rimming steel, being 
so continuously stirred in the mold, would be practi- 
cally homogeneous and have less segregation than that, 
made by any other method. The fact, however, is just 
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the opposite and rimming steel is, as a rule, strongly 
and sometimes harmfully segregated, regional segre- 
gation being pronounced. The lively motion of the cen- 
tral metal washes away the reject from the walls as 
freezing proceeds, more completely than is the case 
with other steels, and the still-molten pool becomes 
progressively more impure as solidification goes on. 

The manner of solidification of an ingot of rimming 
steel is somewhat like this: The first metal to freeze 
forms a shell around the ingot walls which has practi- 
cally the composition of the metal in the ladle because 
the time is too short for notable segregation to take 
place. This shell will be only a small fraction of an 
inch thick. Inside this shell will be a vertical zone of 
purer metal, due to negative segregation or impover- 
ishment from the churning action as noted, extending 
all around the ingot and usually a few inches thick. 
Inside this is the enriched central part. 

There is no negative segregation in the lower in- 
terior parts of rimming steel, apparently because the 
rising bubbles interfere with settling of the crystal- 
lites. The central upper part of the ingot, where seg- 
regation is strongest, may have two or three times as 
much carbon, sulphur and phosphorus as the ladle 
sample and outer skin of the ingot. The spot of great- 
est segregation, near the upper end of the axis, con- 
stitutes a more or less serious defect, the metal lacking 
in ductility and also in weldability when that property 
is required. With the exception of this spot, segrega- 
tion in rimming steel is not particularly harmful except 
when it is used for making welded pipes. 

In making lap-welded steel pipe from sheared skelp, 
the exposed center of the plate in a segregated part is 
likely to be so softened and weakened at the welding 
temperature (about 1420 deg. C.), as to separate, caus- 
ing a split in the plate, usually called a lamination. 
Not only at the spot of maximum segregation but al- 
most anywhere in a plate of rimming steel this may 
happen. 

It might be thought from its appearance that the 
split is an imperfect weld, but a sulphur print of a 
section across the weld will show it to be in the segre- 
gated part. This argues that, for welding, the abut- 
ting surfaces to be welded should be of the outer metal 
or skin of the ingot and not of the interior as exposed 
by shearing where there may be enough segregation 
to cause the defect noted. 


Factors Controlling Segregation 


Matters which affect, and in some measure at least 
may be employed to control, segregation may therefore 
be summarized in the following four divisions. These 
assume temperature and other appertaining conditions 
of the steel to be usual and normal: 


I. In the Melting Furnace 


(1) Purity of the metal: Purity of course limits 
the proportions of the segregating elements. In high 


Industry Organizes Commission to Aid 
Agriculture 


A “Business Men’s Commission on Agriculture” is 
being created jointly by the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board and the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. The object of the commission will be 
to make an intensive study of the agricultural situa- 
tion in the United States, with the purpose of formu- 
lating “a national program for cooperation of all eco- 
nomic groups in protecting the permanent national in- 
terest in a sound and prosperous agriculture.” Hon. 
Charles Nagel, St. Louis, former secretary of the 
United States Department of Commerce and Labor. 
has been made chairman of the commission. 

A joint statement of the conference board and the 
chamber regarding the commission is, in part, as fol- 
lows: 


The farming industry as a whole 


seems not to have 
been as prosperous as other 


occupational groups since the 
United States began to change from a dominantly agricul- 
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quality steel the less sulphur and phosphorus contained 
the better, but the carbon content must of course be 
gaged according to the strength the steel must have. 

(2) Degree of killing: For steel to be killed, which, 
as we have seen, tends to minimize segregation, the 
bath in the furnace should be properly quieted by suit- 
able treatment and additions thereto, so that there may 
be only a controllable amount of gases in the metal for 
the gas-solvents added to deal with, to the end that 
they may be entirely suppressed. 


II. Casting 


(3) Degree of killing: This is accomplished by the 
addition in the ladle and molds, one or both, of suitable 
quantities of gas-solvents, namely, silicon, aluminum, 
and titanium, one or more, to hold the gases and pre- 
vent their separation as gas-bubbles, which by rising 
might give motion to the molten metal. 

(4) Casting temperature: This should be as low 
as will permit of practically all of the charge being 
properly teemed into the molds. 


Ill. After Teeming 


(5) Duration of the fluid phase: This is influenced 
by: 

a. Size of ingot: This refers particularly to the 
minimum thickness which measures the mass and hence 
determines the duration of freezing. The thicker the 
ingot, the longer the time and the more the segregation 

b. Rate of teeming: The slower the rate, the less 
time is required for solidification after teeming is 
finished because that action will have proceeded while 
the mold was being filled 
to minimize segregation. 

c. Rate of cooling: The quicker, the better To 
hasten cooling (1) excessively thick molds may be 
employed or, (2) cold steel, of about the same com- 
position as that being cast, may be immersed in it. 
In small quantity it may be melted by the surplus heat. 
In larger, it may be made to start solidification near 
the center. For this latter purpose, the immersed 
cooling piece or pieces must be too large to be wholly 
melted by the fluid steel, when it will be welded to 
and form the central part of the ingot. 


Hence slow teeming tends 


IV. Mechanical Aids 


(6) Hot top: By the use of ample means to keep 
the upper part of the ingot molten until the body has 
become solid, the place of maximum segregation may 
be raised into the sink-head which is rejected. For 
this the ingot should be cast with larger end up. 

(7) By compression: Compressing the ingot by 
press or rolls, while its center is in the mushy stage, 
when the crystallites, which are solid, are mostly 
formed, and much of the more impure mother metal is 
still fluid, will, or at least may, drive some of the latter 
in the line of least resistance; in this case, toward or 
into the pipe cavity or sinkhead, if there is one. This 


may result in negative segregation in the central parts 
of the ingot. 


tural to an increasingly industrial and commercial nation. 
This has created a situation which forms one of our most 
difficult economic problems and can not be neglected without 
inviting serious consequences to our national economic 
We need to develop and insure a sound national 
igriculture that will progress in full harmony with industry 


and commerce toward greater national economic strength 
and prosperity. 


progress 


The full membership of the commission is to be an- 
nounced at an early date. The commission is to be an 
entirely independent body. In pursuing its studies it 
will seek information and suggestions from the leaders 
in every field of business and agricultural activity, and 
from noted authorities in agricultural practice and 
science and in political economy. The headquarters of 
the commission will be in New York, but hearings and 
conferences will also be arranged in other important 
centers, The organization of the commission comes in 
response to a conviction that the qualities which make 
for success in other industry can be applied in a study 
of agriculture. The two national organizations spon- 
soring the commission will finance its work. 
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Timken Bearings and Gas Furnaces 


Data on Fuel Consumption and Other Features of Heat- 
ing and Annealing Practice—Scrap Reclamation 
by Briquetting 


BY F. W. 


IMPLE though a roller bearing is, in that it con- 
sists of but four parts—the cone, the rollers, the 
cage to space the rollers properly about the cone 

and the cup which fits over the cone and rollers—the 
utmost precision in every operation of manufacture 
and assembly is necessary to insure perfect operation 
They are frictionless within 0.1 per cent. Besides the 
home plant at Canton, Ohio, the Timken Roller Bear- 
ing Co. has four plants located in Columbus, Ohio, 
Walkerville, Ont., Birmingham, England, and Paris, 
France. 

The Canton and the Columbus works together have 
capacity for manufacturing 132,000 bearings every 
day. 

The company makes its own special analysis steel 
alloy in five Héroult electric furnaces, which turn out 
235 tons daily. This steel is poured into molds and 
the resulting ingots, after being heated through uni- 
formly in gas-fired soaking pits, are bloomed or re- 
duced in size in a 35-in., three-high blooming mill. 


Roller Bearings Throughout Blooming Mill 


This new 35-in. blooming mill was the first com 
pletely Timken-equipped mill ever built—Timken bear 
ings in the 10 and 15-ton Morgan cranes, in the mech- 
anism of the ingot pusher, to carry the thrust load on 
the screws which operate the soaking pit covers, in the 
table rollers of the mill and shear—in fact, almost 
everywhere except in the rolls of the mill itself. Oper- 
ating at capacity, this mill will turn out 1200 tons 
every 24 hr., which is far in excess of the capacity of 
the plants it serves. The balance or reserve capacity 
is used for custom work. 

Blooms, which run from 6 x 7 to 9 x 10 in., are put 
into a gas-fired furnace some 10 ft. wide and 95 ft. 
long and heated to about 2300 deg. Fahr. A 22-in. mill 
then rolls them into bars or rounds from 2 to 7 in. in 
diameter and from 20 to 75 ft. in length, producing 
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tube or roll stock. These bars or rounds are sent to 
the 10, 12 or 16-in. merchant mills to be drawn into 
rods or flats. The rolling mills occupy a space close 
to 2000 ft. long 

Rods produced as above are fed to some 27 roll 
headers or upsetting machines, capable of turning out 
1,800,000 bearing rolls in a 24-hr. day. These machines 
were especially designed for the Timken plant and do 
the work that would ordinarily require nearly 300 screw 
automatics. 

Rounds destined for the piercing mill are hot sawed 
to length, heated to about 2300 deg. Fahr. in the fur- 


nace, and run through the piercing mill, where they 
are made into seamless tubes, for cups and cones. The 
furnace is 66 ft. long, 10 ft. wide and 3 ft. high, in 
terior dimensions It, as well as the reheating fur 


nace referred to on the next page, 1s equipped with 
the gas-firing system of the Surface Combustion Co., 


New York. 
Burners Deliver Gas Under Pressure 


Water-cooled velocity burners are used—three firing 
through the center roof and three through the discharge 
end. These burners have a throat diameter of 7% in. 
and a capacity of 9130 cu. ft. an hr., each. The ca- 
pacity of the furnace is 17 tons of work per hour. The 
hearth slopes from the charging to the discharging 
end, so that the round bars roll through continuously. 
The gas is delivered under a pressure of 20 lb. and the 
proper amount of air required for combustion is in- 
spirated through venturi tubes. A slightly reducing 
atmosphere in the furnace is essential, and is made 
possible by the automatic air-gas proportioning device. 

A test run of a month’s duration, made on the 
piercing-mill furnace, showed total gas consumption 
for the month of 6,389,647 cu. ft. This was natural 
gas of approximately 1000 B.t.u. per cu. ft. The fur- 
nace was run on single turn, being shut down at 4 or 
5 p. m. each day and relighted at about 10 p. m., to heat 
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This 22-In. Bar Mill Will Roll in 24 Hr. Enough Steel for 130,000 Bearings 


it up for the following day’s run. Hence the gas co! 


sumed during the hours of operation for the month 
amounted to 4,223,625 cu. ft.. or 66 per cent of the 
total. 

During the same period 1974 tons of steel tubes 


were treated, while the tonnage charged was 2154 tons, 
indicating a yield of 92 per cent. On the basis of ton- 
nage charged, the gas consumption was 1960 cu. ft. 
per ton of work, while the overall fuel consumption, 
including heating up, was 2880 cu. ft. per ton. On the 
basis of finished tonnage, these figures were 2136 and 
3235 cu. ft. per ton respectively. The stock used in this 
test was round and practically all of it ranged from 
5 to 6% in. in diameter. It was charged in single row. 
The maximum fate of operation for the furnace was 
16% tons of work heated per hour 

In the piercing mill the hot rods are rotated and 
pulled over a plug which pierces a hole through them 
longitudinally. They are then rolled in a 22-in., two- 
high, automatic rerolling mill to reduce and obtain the 
proper wall thickness, and then conveyed to a reeling 





Tube Reheating Furnace With Gas-Burning Equipment at / eft. 


machine which smooths the tubes, inside and out, and 
makes the wall thickness uniform. 

A high-speed conveyor next takes the tubes to a 
reheating furnace which is 22% ft. wide and 24 ft. 
long and has an inclined hearth so that the work may 
pass through by the force of gravity. This furnace uses 
four water-cooled velocity burners with a throat diam- 
eter of 7 in. The tubes are heated from 1200 to 2000 
deg. Fahr. and the furnace has a capacity of from 10 
to 12% tons of work per hour. A reducing or deoxi- 
dizing atmosphere is maintained, lessening loss from 
oxidizing scale. The tubes range from 3 to 6 in. in 
diameter at the start but are reduced, in these proc- 
esses, to from 2 to 4% in. 


Making Cups and Cones 


The cups and cones are cut and formed in 700 auto- 
matic machines at the rate of 297,000 a day. These 
parts are then packed in bone meal and put into gas- 
fired carbonizing furnaces, where they are heated close 
to 1700 deg. Fahr. for varying periods of time, accord- 


Pinch rolls in foreground shove the heated bar 


out for rolling 
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ing to the depth of casé required. After being hard- 
ened in other furnaces they are sent to the grinding 
department, where nearly 1000 grinding machines are 
in use. In fact, Timken leads the world in the grind- 
ing field and has many more grinders, operators and 
pieces ground than any other plant. 

Multiple perforating machines, developed to manu- 
facture the cages, punch out all the pockets of the 
cage simultaneously. For years each cage pocket was 
punched out separately and, no matter how accurately 
this machine operated, there was always a slight creep- 
ing of the metal, so that the first and last pockets 
varied a little. The multiple perforating machine over- 
came this. That the rolls may fit these pockets pre- 
cisely, the cages are winged, that is, the sides of the 





Gas Controls and Burners at One End of Piere- 
ing Mill Furnace 


pockets in the cages are pressed to a contour coincid- 
ing with the contour of the rolls. 

Final operations include assembling, running in and 
sound testing. An interesting machine called the 
Audion Sound-Testing Machine has been developed, 
which measures the sound of a running bearing by 
means of a microphone, registering on a dial. A noisy 
bearing is, of course, rejected. 


Reclaiming Scrap Steel 


A novel method of reclaiming scrap material de- 
veloped by the Timken company consists of a briquet- 
ting machine, which was one of the first successful 
machines of its type. The savings are reported to 
have paid the original cost in less than a year. In 
the Canton and Columbus plants more than 100 tons 
of steel shavings and borings are made every day. 
When compressed into a solid bale or briquet, prac- 
tically all of the steel is reclaimed. Prior to the in- 
vention of the briquetting machine, two scrap balers 
were used and 18 men, working 20 hr. a day, were able 
to handle only 72 tons at the Canton plant. The new 
machine, having a capacity of 112 tons in 16 hr., can 
handle easily the scrap from both the Canton and 
Columbus plants and the operating crew is cut to seven. 





At the November meeting of the New York chapter 
of the American Society for Steel Treating Monday 
evening, Nov. 15, Frank B. Lounsberry, vice-president 
Atlas Steel Corporation, was the chief speaker. He 
took as his topic “Troubles with Tool Steel and Their 


Cures.” 
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Letters to Foremen as Means of Increas- 
ing Steel Plant Safety 


Importance of letters to foremen as a means for 
increasing safety in a steel plant was emphasized by 
Frank H. Rowe, safety director Portsmouth, Ohio, 
works, Wheeling Steel Corporation, in a talk before 
a meeting of the National Safety Council, held at the 
Hotel Statler, Detroit, during the last week in October. 
In a detailed discussion of the subject Mr. Rowe 
grouped the various types of such letters under four 
self-explanatory classifications, namely, letters of 
praise, of criticism, of information and of general in- 
terest. He explained that a well written letter from 
the safety director might create a much greater im- 
pression on the foreman than a casual conversation 
at the plant, when the foreman might have his mind 
occupied with his work. A personal interview follow- 
ing the letter. would find the foreman much more able 
to appreciate it. 

According to Mr. Rowe this form of safety work 
is better used sparingly than in large quantities. The 
foreman must not learn to regard the safety letter as 





Exit Side of Piercing Mill, Which Pierces Billets 
into Seamless Tubes, for Making Timken Cups 
and Cones 


just another bulletin from the office which can be 
passed over with a hasty perusal. Results from one 
letter do not warrant the immediate preparation of 
another. 


The American Institute of Steel Construction has 
issued to the structural steel fabricators of the United 
States and Canada, whd comprise its membership, a 
striking broadside dealing with the display of signs 
to call attention to the use of steel in bridge and build- 
ing construction. The broadside is illustrated with 
photographs showing how members of the institute in 
New York are using signs to advertise steel. The 
signs contain the seal of the institute and carry the 
slogan “Steel Insures Strength and Security.” They 
are prominently displayed on the steel work of the 
various construction operations. 
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New Universal Turret Lathe 


Three Types of Head, Including Six-Speed All-Geared Type, 
Feature 114-In. Bar, 16-In. Swing 
Machine 


EW automatic chuck mechanism, improved power 

feed arrangement and a self-contained cabinet-type 
motor drive are among the features of a new No. 4 uni- 
versal turret lathe which has been placed upon the 
market by the Warner & Swasey Co., Cleveland. 

In addition to the above features the machine is 
available with three different types of head, a six- 
speed all-geared headstock, a six-speed cone head or an 
all-zgeared head with 12 speeds. The bar capacity of 
the machine is 1% in. and the swing over the ways is 
16 in. 

Greater power to drive the spindle is delivered 
through the six speed all-geared head, it being put at 


more than twice as much as through the cone-head 
machine. Any one of six spindle speeds forward from 
45 to 423. r.p.m. is instantly available by moving con 





venient levers in the head. Two reverse speeds art 
provided. The gears run in oil and the shafts are 
mounted in Timken roller bearings. Babbitt-lined 
bearings are used for the spindle. 

The power and wide range of speeds for the all- 
geared head are stressed as making possible the group- 
ing of multiple cuts to operate simultaneously on the 
work. The six speed all-geared head is adapted for 
individual motor drive and a pedestal leg is provided 
in which the motor can be mounted at the head end of 
the bed. Both ends of the motor cabinet are hinged 
to make the motor easily accessible. Provision is made 
also for mounting the motor on the vertical plate 
fastened at the head end of the machine. 

The cone type of geared friction head drive pro- 
vides six spindle speeds, employing a three-step cone 
and back gear. This type provides the advantages of 
the No. 4 machine with the lowest investment. The 
type of belt shifter employed permits of rapid shifting 
from one step of the cone to another, and in certain 
types of quantity production work where spindle speeds 
are changed only occasionally, the cone type of head is 
often preferred. The back shaft is fixed in position 
with the gears always in engagement. The front spin- 
dle bearing is 3 in. in diameter and 4% in. long, and the 
rear bearing is 2% in. in diameter and 3% in. long. 

Running both pulley countershafts forward at dif- 
ferent speeds, the number of obtainable spindle speeds 
with the cone type is raised to 12. This, however, does 
not provide a reverse movement of the spindle. 

The machine may also be provided with a 12-speed 
all-geared head, which is the same as used on the plain 
No. 4 machine previously described in these columns. 
This type of head provides 12 spindle speeds, ranging 
from 30 to 760 r.p.m. and is recommended for work re- 


quiring extreme power, or for work requiring wide va- 
riety of spindle speeds. Very heavy cuts may be taken 
and both “multiple cuts” and “combined cuts” may be 
operated at the same time on work ranging up to the 
capacity of the machine. It is stated that more than 
twice as much power is delivered through the 12-speed 
head as through the cone-head machine, and that 
this type is even more powerful than the six-speed type 
referred to above. The speed changes are obtained 
through sliding gears. The gears run in oil and the 
friction clutch may be adjusted conveniently. 


Improved Automatic Chuck Mechanism 


The automatic chuck and bar feed are operated by 
the long lever in front of the head. This grips or re- 
leases the work instantly. A pivoted operating yoke 





The Six-Speed All-Geared Head Ma- 

chine with Automatic Chuck and Cab- 

inet Type Motor Drive Is Shown Be- 

low. The automatic chuck bar feed is 

above and the six-speed cone-head ma- 

chine with geared scroll chuck is at 
the left 





with rollers engaging the wedge is an improvement in 
the automatic chuck mechanism which substantially 
reduces the effort required to operate the chuck. A 
stepped wedge on the spindle, operating fingers pro- 
vided with rollers, automatically adjusts the collet for 
slightly varying diameters. 

The distinctive feature of the No. 4 universal turret 
lathe, the universal cross.slide carriage, is retained in 
the new design which provides a strengthened cross 
slide unit with power longitudinal feeds either left or 
right, and power cross feeds in either direction, as 
standard. The square turret provides four cutter posi- 
tions in addition to the one in the rear tool post. These 
cutters may be operated simultaneously with the tools 
on the hexagon turret. Four independent, adjustable 
stops carried on a stop roll throw out the longitudinal 
feed. All feeds are available from the apron of the 
carriage itself, which facilitates making changes of 
feeds. Feeds may be reversed. In direction of feed, 
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the cross slide carriage is independent of the turret. 
A large graduated dial is fitted to the cross slide with 
adjustable indicators for gaging accurately the depth 
of cut. The square turret is quickly indexed without 
lifting from its seat. Accurate alinement and ad- 
justment of the square turret are assured by hardened 
and ground tapered wearing surfaces, this patented 
feature being stressed as making possible accurate 
duplication of work. 

The turret slide and saddle unit is of the company’s 
standard type. A supplementary taper base and taper 
gibs provide for vertical and horizontal adjustments to 
assure permanent alinement of spindle and tools. The 
turret stud is tapered, providing adjustment for wear. 
Six power feeds are obtained through a gear box 
mounted in the front of the saddle. Independent ad- 
justable stops operate for each turret face and may be 
set to throw out the power feed at any point desired. 


Furnished Bare or With Bar and Chucking Equipment 


The new No. 4 universal turret lathe is offered 
either as a bare machine or with a standard bar or 
chucking equipment. The bar equipment will handle 
the majority of the work within the cutting range of 
the machine, and consists of the following tools: 


Adds Two Smaller Units to Line of 
Hydraulic Broaching Machines 


With the recent addition of two smaller units, the 
J. N. Lapointe Co., New London, Conn., is offering a 
complete line of variable-speed hydraulic broaching 
machines corresponding in size to its screw-type 
broaching machines. 

The new machines, designated as the No. 2L and 
No. 2S, respectively, are identical except that the No. 
2L has a 48-in. stroke and a maximum length of 
broach of 52-in. overall, and the No. 2S has a 30-in. 
stroke and 34-in. overall length of broach. The design 
of both of these units is similar to that of the com- 
pany’s Nos. 3L and 4W hydraulic machines previously 
described in THE IRON AGE, 

A wide range of cutting speeds up to 33 ft. per 
min. with fast return of 60 ft. per min. are provided. 
The return speed of the ram can also be varied from 10 
to 180 ft. per min., if desired. A low pressure relief 
valve on the return stroke opens automatically when 
the ram meets with undue resistance, eliminating 
breakage of broaches often caused by the tool being 
backed up against the inside of the faceplate. 

The draw rod of the machine is moved by oil pres- 
sure acting against the piston of a cast-iron cylinder. 
The latter is 5 in. in diameter and is mounted on the 
rear end of the machine bed, as in the larger machines. 
At 1000 Ib. per sq. in., a pull of 15,000 lb. is exerted on 
the draw rod. The pressure is supplied by an LP-7 
Hele-Shaw variable-delivery, multi-plunger hydraulic 
pump operating at 900 r.p.m. The pump is compact 
and is driven from a counter-shaft or by a direct-con- 
nected 5-hp. motor mounted as shown in the accom- 
panying illustration of the No. 2L machine. As in the 
machines previously described, speed changes may be 
made while the machine is in operation or idle, and 
adjustments for predetermined rates of speed may be 
quickly made. The speed control is arranged as in the 
larger machines and the control shaft may be locked 
at any speed. 

A feature stressed is the design of the pressure 
cylinder, in which ports are cored to eliminate piping 
and the possibility of leakages. Only two pipes are 
used in the entire system, these being of copper and 
27 in. long. The fast return valve is cast separate from 
the main cylinder, and all cores are machined to remove 
sand or other gritty substance. 

An automatic stop for controlling the length of the 
- stroke is provided as on the larger machines, this stop 
being of spring and plunger type requiring no wrenches 
for adjustment. It can also be set for automatic re- 
turn. The length of the stroke can be varied by means 
of this stop, or started in any position, either on the 
cutting or return stroke, by a hand lever, which pro- 
vides complete control. This lever operates the pump 
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Flanged tool holder; single cutter turner; multiple cut- 
ter turner; end facing tool; center drilling tool, and 
self-opening die head. 

For light work where piloting is unnecessary, or for 
center piloting on quantity work, the following plain 
set of chucking tools is offered: Multiple cutter head; 
flanged boring cutter;- multiple turning head; drill 
holder; vertical slide tool, and floating tool holder. A 
set of chucking equipment with overhead pilots is also 
offered where additional rigidity is necessary, this set 
differing from the plain set of chucking equipment in 
only two tool stations. An overhead-piloted multiple- 
turning head is substituted for one multiple cutter head, 
and an overhead pilot bar is added to the multiple- 
turning head which already carries an ear for this 
purpose. 

A taper attachment which will turn tapers up to 
3 in. to the foot, in lengths of 6 in. is also available. 
The operation of the square and hexagon turrets is not 
affected by the installation of the taper attachment. 
A screw chasing attachment for cutting threads 
from 4 to 32 pitch, and operating by means of a leader 
and follower, may also be furnished. A micrometer 
screw attached to the cross slide provides a fine ad- 
justment for the depth of cut. 


control through a system of linkage. The pump is 
connected directly to an automatic valve arrangement 
which is integral with the pressure cylinder. This 
valve is arranged so that during the return stroke of 
the ram, the oil which produces the pressure on the 
cutting stroke is transferred from one side of the piston 
to the opposite side without going through the pump. 
On the return stroke the oil is forced into the hollow 
draw rod and produces rapid return travel, which is 
an outstanding feature of these machines. 

Another feature of the machine is the removable 
chip pan avhich materially reduces the time formerly 





Hydraulic Broaching Machine With Wide Range of 
Cutting Speeds. The stroke of the draw rod is 30 in. 
and the maximum length of broach 34 in. overall 


required to remove the chips which accumulate inside 
of the bed. This pan is located on the front end of the 
bed of the machine. As the broach is pulled through 
the work, the coolant washes the chips from the tool 
into this pan, which is perforated to permit the coolant 
to drain into the reservoir. Only a few seconds are 
required to remove and empty the pan. 

The floor space occupied by the No. 2S machine is 
20 in. by 8 ft. 6 in. The weight of the machine, crated, 
is approximately 3500 lb. 


Culvert pipe of copper bearing material; steel I- 
beam and riveted truss bridges; reinforcing bars; steel 
tubes or cylinders for bridge abutments and piers; 
steel I-beams and channels for bridge repairs; road 
making tools and equipment and miscellaneous iron 
work and structural steel are among the items de- 
scribed at length in a 72-page book illustrating some 
of the products of the Highway Iron Products Co., 
Ligonier, Ind. 
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Motor-Driven Tool for Finishing Concave, 
Convex or Flat Surfaces 


The finishing of flat, concave or convex surfaces of 
wood or metal parts is the function of a rubbing ma- 
chine placed on the market recently by Thompson Rub- 
bing Machine, Inc., Binghamton, N. Y. 

This tool is adapted for wet or dry sanding, rubbing 
and polishing operations, and is claimed to permit of 
savings in both labor and materials. It is motor driven 





Fle ribility of the Rubbing Head Permits the Operato) 


to Work (ve) Flat, Concave or Convex Surtaces 


and is available in floor and ceiling types. The floor 
type is portable and is made up of a suitable stand, 
swiveling arm, flexible shaft and rubbing head, the 
latter being shown in the illustrations herewith. The 
motor is mounted on the swiveling arm, which is coun- 
terweighted so that only the weight of the rubbing 
head is carried by the operator. The rubbing head 
operates by means of reciprocating motion and is de- 
signed to enable one-hand control. The swiveling arm 
permits of working over a large area. The machine as 
a whole is light in weight. The reciprocating pads are 
arranged so that they may be detached and changed 
quickly. 


Large Self-Contained Disk Grinder with 
Vertical Motor Drive 


Direct-connected vertical motor arrangement, pro- 
viding a compact and self-contained machine, is a fea- 
ture of a 72-in. disk grinder added recently to the line 
of the Gardner Machine Co., Beloit, Wis. The machine, 
designated as the No. 79, is ‘also arranged so that 
either wet or dry grinding may be performed and is 
intended for flat surface operations of large area. 

A steel disk wheel 72 in. in diameter and 1%-in. 
thick is employed. It is reinforced by a 40-in. steel 
plate, 1 in. thick, and is mounted on a heavy supporting 
wheel collar 29% in. in diameter, taper fitted to the 





The Vertical Motor Arrangement Permits of Compact 
Design. Either Wet or Dry Grinding May Be Pei 
formed 


upper end of the rotor shaft, which forms the driving 
spindle of the machine. 

The motor frame serves as the machine pedestal, the 
base being the motor end plate. This frame is arranged 
so that air circulates through it, but without circulating 
through and around the rotor or stator winding. The 
cool air is drawn up through openings in the base of 
the machine by fan blades located on the underside of 
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the disk wheel. After circulating around the motor 
frame, the air is forced out through eight holes spaced 
equally around the machine frame. A remote control 
push button switch is used and may be mounted at any 
point on the base. A cast-iron guard ring is fastened 
to the top of the base, and to it work holders, dressing 
device, etc., may be secured. 

The spindle of the grinder is of large proportions 
and is mounted on radial and thrust ball bearings. The 
bearings run in oil and are carefully protected from 
grit and grinding coolant. Oil level pipes are brought 
from each bearing to the outside of the machine, for 
filling or draining the oil from the bearing housings. 

Deep corrugated G.I.A. disks of the company’s de- 
sign are used as the grinding member, and the dressing 
device provided is of the rigid horizontal bar type. A 
sliding block carrying the dresser cutters is forced 
back and forth across the abrasive disks to assure a 
well-trued up grinding member. A pneumatic pressing 
device is furnished for use in setting-up the abrasive 
disks, as in the company’s previous 72-in. vertical 
spindle machine. 

The upper or body portion of the machine forms a 
reservoir for water or other coolant for wet grinding, 
the capacity of this reservoir being 75 gal. Eight hand 
holes are provided in the bottom of the reservoir to 
permit of cleaning out the sludge, and each hand hole 
cover is drilled and tapped so that a water drain can 
be applied to any of them to suit the location of the 
machine. An overflow is provided at the top of the 
reservoir to prevent the coolant from getting into the 
spindle bearings. A motor-driven pumping outfit can 
be furnished. When the machine is used for dry grind- 
ing, the coolant reservoir serves as a breeching for the 
exhaust system, one or more of the hand holes being 
used to form a connection between the exhaust and this 
internal breeching. 

The machine occupies floor space 7 ft. in diameter. 
The height of the disk wheel from the floor is 33 in. 
The power required for maximum duty is 40 hp. The 
weight of the machine for domestic shipment is 9000 Ib. 


Special Tool for Flue Sheets 


A special tool for flue sheet work, combining the 
three operations of drilling, trepanning and chamfer- 
ing, is being marketed by W. L. Brubaker & Brothers, 





The Tool Combines the Three Operations of Drilling, 
Trepanning and Chamfering 


50 Church Street, New York. The tool is for flue sheet 
holes 3 in. and larger in diameter. It combines a 
standard type drill having a Morse taper shank, with 
special tools for trepanning and chamfering operations. 
A straight pilot for punched holes can be furnished in 
place of the drill. The tool may be taken apart, assem- 
bled and adjusted conveniently. 

The tool is made in positive sizes with no diameter 
adjustments, but both the trepanning and chamfering 
cutters may be adjusted longitudinally to maintain the 
proper lengths after grinding. This range of adjust- 
ment is stressed as permitting the maximum use of 
the cutters. All cutting tools are of high-speed steel. 

Performing the three operations in one set up is 
stressed as lowering production time, and a feature 
claimed is the low maintenance charges due to the long 
life and ease of replacement of the high-speed steel 
cutters. It is also stated that correct cutting sizes are 
more easily maintained, while the rigid method of hold- 
ing the cutters permits fast and accurate operation. 
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Roller Chain Drive Used in Speed 


Reducer Design 
Application of high speed roller chain in speed 
reduction units manufactured by the Washington Ma- 
chinery Depot, Tacoma, Wash., is shown in the accom- 





Triple-Strand Chain Is Used on the Main Drive Shaft 
and Single-Strand Chain on the Two Reduction Drive 


panying illustration. Triple-strand chain is used on 
the main drive shaft and single-strand chain on the 
two reduction drives, as shown. As with gear re 
ducers, the entire mechanism is inclosed and the chains 
and sprockets run in oil. 

This design of speed reducer is stressed as being 
unusually accessible, the use of roller chain permitting 
the transmission of power in the same direction with 
out the:use of idlers. The particular advantage 
claimed for this type of design is that the transmission 
efficiency and silent operation are preserved because of 
the inherent characteristic of roller chain in automati- 
‘ally absorbing wear on sprocket or chain through the 
mounting of the chain on machine-cut steel sprockets. 
The roller chain employed is that of the Diamond Chain 
& Mfg. Co., Indianapolis. 


Exhaust Fan Discharges Material 
Through Projected Inlet 


An exhaust fan arranged so that the material han- 
dled does not come in contact with the impeller but is 
brought in through a projected inlet and discharged 





Material Does Not Come in Contact with the Impeller, 
But Is Discharged at Right Angles, as Shown 


at right angles, the wheel being protected by a deflec- 
tor plate, is being marketed by the Macleod Co., Cin- 
cinnati. 

It is stated that because the materia! does not come 
in contact with the impeller, the life of the fan is pro- 
longed and clogging and becoming out of balance are 
eliminated. The only duty imposed on the impeller is 
the creating of suction by centrifugal force, the air 
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passing. the inlet causing a high~-suction. The mate- 
rial that may be handled includes grinding, polishing, 
tumbling barrel and sand blast dust, steel grit, wood 
chips, ete. 

This machine, shown in the illustration, is known 
as the Macleod-Keeney Everlasting exhaust fan. It is 
f adjustable and reversible type, being adjustable to 
more than 30 combinations. It may be mounted on the 
floor or reversed and bolted directly to overhead tim- 
bers and the discharge outlet may be adjusted to point 
in any desired direction. Either the upright or sus- 
pended machines may be changed conveniently 

The housing, bearing standard, wheel and othet 
parts are of steel. Double row, self-alining ball bear- 
ings are used, but babbitted bearings of double ring 
oiling type may be furnished if desired. The wheels 
are of special design with radial wings and with the 
Twelve sizes of the 


y . ' ¥ f 4 } ‘ ; 
except T he nuo, are ol stee 


fan are availabl 


For Riveting Steel Barges 


Rapid and economical operation is claimed for the 
pneumatic riveter here illustrated, which was designed 
by the Hanna Engineering Works, 1765 Elston Ave- 
nue, Chicago, for the riveting of steel barges. 

The machine is the alligator type with dies hori- 
zontal, cylinder up, and when operated at 100 lb. air 





The Riveter Is Mounted on a Cradle Carriage and 
Arranged to Travel on the Two Outer Edges of the 


Channels or Angles 


pressure develops 50 tons on the dies, which is sufficient 
for driving %-in. rivets. As the piston moves out of 
the cylinder, a wedge secured to the outer end of the 
piston rod moves downward between rollers fastened 
at the top ends of the two jaws of the riveter, thereby 
closing the gap and squeezing the rivet. The entire 
machine weighs approximately 1500 lb. and is mounted 
on a cradle carriage te run on the two outer edges of 
the channels, or angles, a8 shown. The operator rivets 
the full length of one seam and then moves the machine 
over to the adjoining seam and comes back riveting 
that one. 

The cradle is provided with a “bucking up” lever or 
mechanism whereby the dead or immovable die may be 
nudged on and off the manufactured head of the rivet 
The double flanged wheels of the cradle carriage are 
adjustable to various gage widths to compensate for 
variation in size of channels being riveted. The ma- 
chine is moved along the channels from rivet to rivet 
by means of a hand wheel, chains, chain pinion and 
sprocket and wide face spur gears meshing with the 
double flanged wheels of the cradle carriage. 


The die stroke characteristics of this machine are the 


same as the company’s yoke riveter 
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AUTOMATIC ARC WELDING HEAD 


Push Button Starts Sequence of Operations— 
Constant Arc Length Maintained 


Smoothness of operation, speed and accuracy are 
claimed for a new automatic are welder, which is being 
placed on the market by the General Electric Co., 
Schenectady. The machine is arranged so that all that 
is required of the operator is to push a button to start 
the sequence of operations which produce the weld 
without further effort or skill on his part. The prin- 
cipal applications of the machine include the produc- 
tion welding of such standard products as pipe, tanks, 
cans, axle housings, etc. 

The new welder starts the arc by first touching the 
electrode to the work and then withdrawing it, there- 





The Electrode Is Fed To and Fro? the 


machine is shown in the left-hand vik 


after maintaining a constant arc length by feeding the 
electrode wire to the weld at the rate of speed neces 
sary to replace the electrode fused into the weld. It 

claimed that the new equipment will perform these 
operations more rapidly and with a greater degree of 


accuracy than is possible by the most expert hand 
yperators. 
The device incorporates the mechanism necessary 


for feeding the electrode to the arc, and consists essen- 
tially of a pair of feed rollers geared to a constant- 
speed motor through a magnetic clutch. The 
and feed mechanism are contained in one 
which the motor is bolted. 

The feed rollers feed the welding wire through the 


nozzle to the arc, the distance and pressure between 


gearing 


housing to 


these rollers being adjustable Each welding head is 


Data on Bronze Bearings 


gronze bearing spec ialties 
More-Jones Brass & Metal Co., St. Louis, are described 


at length in an attractive book of 120 pages, published 
g 


manufactured by the 


by C. M. Lovsted & Co., 2212 First Avenue South, 
Seattle. 

The book is intended for ready reference and in- 
clude umerous line sketches and other illustrations, as 


well as dimension sheets of stock molds and patterns. 
Material stock in Seattle is also listed. The first sec- 
tion of the book is devoted to description of Artic and 
Tiger bronze locomotive crown bearings, Tiger bronz 
locomotive truck and trailer truck bearings, hub and 
crosshead liners, crosshead shoes, rod or wrist pin bear- 
ings, and rod bearings. Tiger bronze geared locomotive 
bearings, line shaft bearings, engine truck bearings, 
knuckle bushings and journal bearings are taken up in 
another Bronze _ sticks, 


section. bushings and motor 
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equipped with a set of nozzles for 3/32, %, 5/32, 3/16 
and %-in. wire. The speed of wire feed is adjustable by 
means of a selective gear changer which permits the 
gear ratio to be changed to adapt the speed of the feed 
rollers to the size of wire and the welding current used. 
Three gear speed changes can be made by moving the 
gear shift pin which extends from the rear of the gear 
housing. An additional finer adjustment can be ob- 
tained by a rheostat in the field of the motor. Pro- 
vision is made for pointing the electrode backward or 
forward in the line of weld, and also for moving it side- 
ways. The pointing of the electrode is obtained by ro- 
tating the head on its horizontal shaft, and the lateral 
movement by means of the handwheel on the front of 
the head. 

The control equipment consists of a control panel, 
a meter panel and a push-button station. The control 





» Length Maintained Automatically. 
rear of the 


The front of the 
right 


n achine at the 


panel mounts the main line contactor for the welding 
circuit, and two smaller contactors for interlocking the 
ravel motor with the arc. By means of auxiliary con- 
acts, the line contactor controls the starting and stop- 
ping of the feed motor. The magnetic clutch is oper- 
ated forward or backward by a voltage relay, the coil 
of which is connected across the are. Thus the elec- 
trode is fed to or from the work automatically, adjust- 
ing itself to any irregularities in the surface of the 
work. One rheostat controls the speed of the feed mo- 
tor and the other controls the voltage setting of the 
arc. 

The automatic are welding head is available either 
separately or as part of a complete welding equipment 
including the necessary clamps and framework for 
holding the work. 


bearings; car journal bearings and gear bronze special- 


ties and hydraulic bronze valve and pump parts are also 
described and illustrated. The concluding section, de- 
voted to babbitt metals, contains suggestions intended 
to assure success in babbitting. The book is desig- 
nated as catalog No. 261. 





“Answering a Foundry Problem” is the title of an 
attractive pamphlet, designated as Bulletin No. 57, 
issued by the C. O. Bartlett & Snow Co., Cleveland. 
It describes the foundry equipment which the company 
furnished recently to the Saginaw Products Division of 
the General Motors Corporation, to the Mount Vernon 
Car Mfg. Co., and others. It is illustrated notably well 
and is particularly interesting because of the fact that 
the Saginaw Products Co. is the first malleable foun- 
dry to be completely equipped for continuous opera- 


tion. 











Iron in Antiquity. By J. Newton Friend. Pages viii 
+ 221, 5% by 8 in.; 18 figures. Published by J. B. 
Lippincott Co., New York. Price, $5. 


The subject of this book is naturally of interest to 
all connected with iron and steel. From the standpoint 
of the archeologist we are living in the steel age, or, as 
some have expressed it, the alloy steel age, which is a 
direct outgrowth of the iron age. To every man in the 
industry the question arises from time to time how far 
back in the world’s history the use of iron and steel ex- 
tends. This question is answered in Doctor Friend’s 
book in a most readable and instructive manner. By 
iron in antiquity he means iron and steel, treating iron 
in the broadest sense. 

The short introductory chapter deals with the stone 
age and discusses the use of native metals such as cop- 
per and meteoric iron. He next takes up the growth 
of the copper age, the bronze age and the iron age as 
they are understood by archeologists, and he is very 
interesting in his remarks on the metallurgy of the 
bronze age. The care given to references is noticeable 
in this chapter and is a feature of the book. Its cul- 
tural value is also well brought out by such chapters 
as No. 4, where evidence in the various languages as 
to the antiquity of iron is carefully considered. 

The next two chapters deal with iron as ornaments 
and currency. The wedding rings of the Romans were 
generally of iron and Egyptian iron beads are believed 
to date back to about 4000 B. C. Reference is made in 
one of these chapters to the cut steel jewelry, made so 
commonly in the eighteenth century, which declined in 
favor during the last century. The author raises the in- 
teresting question whether stainless steel might not be 
of value for cut steel buckles, hat ornaments, etc., and 
thus help to revive this industry. The discussion of 
iron bars for use as currency refers chiefly to the mate- 
rial discovered in various parts of England and this 
chapter includes a most interesting discussion of water 
clocks, with particular reference to the clepsydras or 
water clocks of Greece, Rome, Egypt, India as well as 
of Ancient Britain. The British type is claimed as a 
distinct invention. 

The next chapter takes up iron in Europe and deals 
exhaustively with the time written of in the Odyssey 
and the Iliad, in other words, the Homeric Age. Iron 
seems to have been fairly plentiful, but was not used 
for military purposes. The Homeric swords, spears 
and defensive armor were of bronze. Owing to the 
methods of manufacture the iron was liable to bend or 
buckle when worked into thin shapes, as was natural 
when it is considered that it was direct iron and usually 
did not contain enough carbon to make good swords or 
spears. A quotation from Polybius of an invasion of 
Italy by the Celts, 223 B. C., bears on this question. 
It states that the long iron swords of the Celts were 
“easily bent and would only give one downward cut 
with any effect; after that the edges got so turned and 
the blades so bent that, unless they had time to 
straighten them with the foot against the ground, they 
could not deliver a second blow.” Naturally warriors 
so armed were at a considerable disadvantage and in 
this case the invaders were defeated. A reference to 
material made in similar ways is given in Livingstone’s 
“Missionary Travels,” where he speaks of seeing a 
javelin of iron light upon the cranium of a hippopota- 
mus and curl up like the proboscis of a butterfly. 

An interesting chapter is devoted to Iron and the 
Vikings, with many quotations from the Sagas. The 
general unreliability of steel swords is again brought 
out. The subject of iron in Britain is then dealt with, 
the chief references being to the relics of the Roman 
occupation. Succeeding chapters then take up iron in 
India, Ceylon, Egypt, Palestine, Mesopotamia, Africa, 
China, Japan and finally the New World. The famous 
iron pillar at Delhi, 20 ft. in height above the ground, is 
described in detail. It dates back to about 300 A. D., 
and is built of iron disks, forge-welded together. The 
metal is low in impurities and very free from non-me- 


tallic inclusions. Strangely enough, no mention is 
made of the Indian crucible steel, Wootz, from which 
the Damascus swords are believed to have been made. 
In his discussion of iron in Egypt, the author does not 
believe iron or steel was needed for the dressing of 
stones for the pyramids or the detailed carving of 
hieroglyphics. 

A short final chapter links the past with the present 
by outlining the growth of the production of cast iron, 
and the striking developments of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, such as the use of coke in the blast furnace, the 
puddling process and the making of crucible steel. 

G. B. WATERHOUSE. 


English-German and German-English Dictionary of 
Shop Terms Used in the Foundry Industry (Deutsch- 
Englisches und Englisch-Deutsches Fachwérterbuch 
fiir das Giessereiwesen). Pages 60, 4% x 6 in. 
Published by the Verein Deutscher Eisengiessereien 
Giessereiverband, Diisseldorf, Germany. Printed by 
R. Oldenbourg, Munich, Germany. Price, 3 marks 
(72e.). The book may be obtained by writing to the 
headquarters of the Verein Deutscher Eisengies- 
sereien Giessereiverband, Breitestrasse 29, Dissel- 
dorf, Germany. 

This is an English-German and German-English dic- 
tionary of shop terms commonly used in the foundry 
industry and was prepared for the use of the German 
foundrymen who attended the recent International 
Foundry Congress at Detroit, as well as for other Ger- 
man foundrymen who may have occasion to visit En- 
glish-speaking countries. The English-German section 
will prove of similar value to English-speaking foun- 
drymen visiting Germany or Austria. Readers of trade 
journals should profit through the use of the book, be- 
cause a good command of a foreign language does not 
always carry with it a familiarity with the vernacular 
of the shop. Technical dictionaries have been available, 
but in most cases they devote little space to expressions 
common in the foundry industry. 

The dictionary is simple, direct and in hand-book 
style. The book is printed in Roman type and the 
translations of the terms listed are generally confined 
to one or two words. Several pages at the end are 
devoted to conversion tables, giving English weights 
and measures and their metric equivalents. 


Group Bonus Plan Outlined 


The group bonus plan of wage payment is outlined 
in a booklet entitled, “The Better Wage,” published by 
Ernst & Ernst, accountants, New York. In some cases, 
the pamphlet says, the nature of the business does not 
permit the use of the plan at all; in other cases, it may 
be applied profitably only in a limited way. Where 
the group plan is suited to the industry, however, it 
supplies a compelling incentive that materially reduces 
the need for supervision and inspection, eliminates com- 
plicated accounting methods, and cuts down losses in 
time and materials. On this point the pamphlet says, 
in part: 


Carelessness ncompetence, or shirking by any one man 
n a group. or delay in lending a hand to a fellow worker, 
reduces the bonus of every man in the group If a man 
spoils material, his lost time is a money loss sustained by 
the group If one or more men do good work on material, 
before some one member of the group spoils it, the lost time 
is that much multiplied It ie to every man’s advantage 
not to pass along t his fellow workers his own defective 
work and to be on the lookout for defects in work passed 
on to him 

Under the group bonus plan, the careless, lazy, squabbling, 
dishonest, dissatified or otherwise troublesome worker be- 
come answerable to his fellow workers as well as to the 
management He must get down to business or get out A 
new man coming into a group is helped along by the others, 
because it pays—and he must learn quickly The former 
foreman, sub-foreman or gang boss it group leader and 
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a productive worker.» Work does not pile up at any one 
point in the group, because the bonus depends upon group 
output ; The need for supervision is minimized. 


4 
Management goes into partnership with its men and makes 
he sults of greater efficie ind lower costs, a mutual 
profit 


Outlining the experience of a large manufacturer 
of automobiles, the booklet states that the adoption of 
the group plan resulted in an improvement in produc- 
tive efficiency ranging from 12 to 35 per cent and that 
Savings were made in direct labor costs amounting to 

: 


several hundred thousand dollars annually with great 
increases at the same time in the pay envelopes. 


Labor Trade Agreements Compiled 


More than 150 pages are required to tell the story 
of trade agreements in 1925, as published by the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics as Bulletin No. 419 
Copies may be 
Documents, Government 


procured from the Superintendent of 

Printing Office, Washington, 
at 25c. each. Iron, steel and tin workers have brief 
the fact that 


only a relatively small proportion is unionized. Men 


mention, the brevity being due largely t 


in the metal trades—boiler makers, machinists, metal 
polishers, molders and stove account fo1 
about six pages. 

There is no uniform method of making agreements, 
it is pointed out in the introduction. Probably the ma- 
jority are not reduced .to writing, but are simply oral 
understandings. 
during the year to the bureau’s collection, which now 
onsists of 16,000. In this bulletin an attempt has been 
made to give one agreement typical of each trade, fol- 
lowed by extracts from other agreements that seem to 
be worth noting. In general, wages are not quoted 


mounters 


Nearly 2000 agreements, were added 


Instruction Book on Junior Beam 

The Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation, Pitts- 
yurgh, has published a booklet of 56 pages covering 
its J & L junior beam, announcement of which was 
made a few months ago. The junior beam is a light 
weight structural section, especially designed for use 
in the construction of homes and other relatively small 
buildings. 

The company announces that special warehouse 
facilities have been provided to insure prompt deliv- 
eries from stock in Pittsburgh and Chicago. The com- 
pany will furnish the material coped or cut to other 
than right angles and will do special punching as well. 
It will also furnish necessary accessories such as spe- 
‘ial hangers, bridging, screed or nailing strip chairs, 
special clips for attaching metal lath and tools for 
fastening. The booklet gives a complete list of sizes, 
weights and properties of the junior beam, architec- 
tural details and instructions, loads that the beam will 
carry and other information required by the architect 
or builder. 


Directory of French Steel and Iron 
Producers 


The annual directory of steel manufacturers of 


Annuaire for 1926-1927, is of the same 
bulky proportions as its predecessors, a book about 
» x 8% in. in size of page but near 2% in. thick, 
having some 1400 pages. Over one-third of the book 
comprises advertisements of the supply and construc- 
tion trades serving the steel industry. These are classi- 
fied into 28 divisions, so that there is in fact a double 
directory, one of the steel producers, and one of the 
supply industries, so to speak, those which supply 
the raw materials, build the plants and provide rolling 
machinery, furnaces, prime movers, material handling 
machinery and the like. The directory proper, besides 
an alphabetical arrangement of plants, gives a group- 
ing according to products and also according to regions. 
Also, there is a listing of the organizations within the 
industry covering such matters as insurance against 
industrial accidents, homes for superannuated em 
ployees, credit, marine and transportation insurance, 


France, the 
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anti-tuberculosis campaigning, etc. The Annuaire is 
published by the Comite des Forges de France, 7 Rue 
de Madrid, Paris (VIII), France. 





Load Tables for Steel Construction 


A new handbook, containing allowable load tables for 
use in designing steel construction, has just been issued 
by the American Institute of Steel Construction. It is 
‘ntended for the use of engineers, architects, those who 
design steel construction and also engineering students. 

The tables are based on an 18,000-lb. per sq. in. 
stress on extreme fibers of rolled shapes subjected to 
bending strains and a maximum 15,000-lb. fiber stress 
in columns, reduced by formula. These stresses are 
now allowable in over 60 city and State building codes 
in the United States and Canada. With a minor ex- 
ception, they aré recommended by the building code 
committee of the Department of Commerce and are ap- 
proved by a joint committee of the American Society 
of Civil Engineers and the American Institute of Steel 
Construction, Inc. 

The form of the tables of allowable loads for beams 
and columns is pointed to as an improvement over any 
heretofore produced in that each table includes all of 
the data pertaining to each structural shape and each 
type of plain and built-up columns. This form obviates 
the necessity of the user referring to different tables, 
as is necessary in the handbooks heretofore published. 

This first edition of “Steel Construction Allowable 
Load Tables” is a preliminary publication. When cer- 
tain sections, now being developed, are on the market 
and their characteristics determined, they will be in- 
cluded in the second and complete edition. However, 
for such shapes as are now being made, this book is 
a valuable aid to the designer of steel construction. 
The handbook is distributed by the American Institute 
of Steel Construction, Inc., 285 Madison Avenue, New 
York. 


New Books Received 


The Metallography of Steel and Cast Iron. By W. E. 
Woodward. Pages 143, 5% x 8% in., illustrated. Pub- 
lished by Crosby Lockwood & Son, Stationers’ Hall 
Court, Ludgate Hill, E. C., London. Price, 15s. 

Chemistry in the World’s Work. By Harrison E. 
Howe. Pages 244, 6 x 8% in., illustrated. Published 
by D. Van Nostrand Co., 8 Warren Street, New York. 
Price, $3. 

Principles of Metallurgy of Ferrous Metals. By 
Leon Cammen. Pages 145, 6% x 9% in., illustrated. 
Published by the American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers, 29 West Thirty-ninth Street, New York. 
Price, $2. 

Diesel Engines—Marine, Locomotive, Stationary. By 
David Louis Jones. Pages 565, 6% x 9% in., illus- 
trated. Published by Norman W. Henley Publishing 
Co., 4 West Forty-fifth Street, New York. Price, $5. 

Laboratory Manual of Testing Materials. By Wil- 
liam Kendrick Hatt and H. H. Scofield. Pages 182, 
2'4 x 7% in., illustrated. Published by McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 370 Seventh Avenue, New York. Price, $2. 

Mechanical World Electrical Pocket Book 1926. 
Pages 338, 4%4 x 6% in., illustrated. Published by 
Emmott & Co., Limited, 65 King Street, Manchester, 
England. 

Die Natiirliche und Kiinstliche Alterung des Ge- 
harteten Stahles. By Andreas Weber. Pages 76, 6% 
x 9% in., illustrated. Published by Julius Springer, 
Linkstrasse 23, Berlin W 9, Germany. Price, 9 gold- 
marks. 


The functions of the industrial traffic manager, the 
information he requires, his value to a company and 
his place in an organization are discussed in the fourth 
“Business Organization” booklet, issued by the Policy- 
holders’ Service Bureau of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Co., New York. The first part of the publication 
contains an organization chart of a typical centralized 
type of traffic organization with descriptions of the 


lis 
( 


luties of the traffic manager and his assistants. 
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Economic Position Unusually Good 


America’s Level of Production, Consumption, Foreign Trade 
and Wages Highest Ever Attained—Price 
Level Stationary 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 26.—In the volume of produc- 
tion and consumption, in the physical quantity of ex- 
ports and imports, and in the rate of wages, the fiscal 
year 1925-26 has never been surpassed in the history 
of the United States, declares Secretary of Commerce 
Herbert Hoover, in an economic review included in his 
annual report. On the whole, he points out, the coun 
try was able to maintain the highest standard of liv 
ing in its history, a standard far above that in most 
other countries of the world at this or at any other 
time. 

Mr. Hoover presents a table of major economic in- 
dexes to show the general progress of industry and 
trade in the past four years. Without exception, these 
indexes for 1925-26 stood higher than during the pre- 
ceding year, and, with the single exception of mineral 
production, where the difference was _ insignificant, 
higher than in any other year covered by the table. 


¢ 


Taking 1919 as 100, the table shows that manufactur- 
ing production in 1926 took an index number of 126, 
against 118 in 1925; 115 in 1924 and 116 in 1923. Min- 
eral production took an index number of 132 in 1926; 
129 in 1925; 183 in 1924 and 119 in 1923. Building 
contracts took an index number of 142 in 1926; 112 in 
1925; 108 in 1924 and 107 in 1928 


Manufacturing Improvement General 


Secretary Hoover says that of special significance 
is the fact that manufacturing production, considered 
as a whole, showed a gain of 7 per cent, even as com- 
pared with the highly prosperous year 1924-25. The 
improvement was general through almost every branch 
of manufacturing industry. Although the prices of 
commodities in 1925-26 were practically no higher than 
in the preceding year, the value of sales of retail stores 
and mail order houses showed a considerable increase. 
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Only slight change has taken place in the general 
level of wholesale prices during the past four fiscal 
years. The absence of any sharp upward movement 
has shown the healthy character of American business, 
according to Mr. Hoover, and its freedom from the 
langerous boom psychology. On the other hand, he 
ints out, no sharp declines have reflected business de- 


pression or a general change in the relation between 
the volume of currency and credit and the volume of 
business 

With a single exception, no one of the nine great 


ns of proc 


lucts showed a change of more than 4 
between the price average for the fiscal year 
25 as a whole and that for the fiscal year 1926. The 
exception was the “miscellaneous” group, in which th 
sharp advance in rubber prices was a dominant factor. 
The price indexes show that metals and metal products 
took the lowest figure in the entire wholesale group, 


with an index of 128 upon the basis of 100 for 191 


American Steel Co. Buys Terre Haute Mill 


The American Steel Co. of Indiana, Inc., which r 
cently purchased at a receiver’s sale the mills and rea! 
estate of the Hoosier Rolling Mill Co., Terre Haute, 
Ind., will soon begin the production of concrete rein- 
forcing bars and other steel products. The company 
will erect immediately a new open-hearth furnace to 
cost approximately $50,000. Between 175 and 200 men 
will be employed at the plant when it is in full opera- 
tion. At an organization meeting held on Nov. 15 the 
following directors were elected: George C. Foulkes, 
Joseph W. Ricker, Lovell E. Waterman, Frank J. 
Wolfe, John A. Templeton, Owen E. Pearce, Frank R. 
Miller, Isaac Silverstein, William E. Williams, Harry 
E. Merifield, Lynn C. Fehring, H. W. Bahde and Jacob 
R. Finkelstein. Officers will be George C. Foulkes, 
president; Joseph W. Ricker, first vice-president; Frank 
J. Wolfe, second vice-president; Edward D. Halsey, 
secretary; and L. E. Waterman, treasurer. Stock to 
the amount of $150,000 has been subscribed. Mr. Finkel- 
stein has been appointed general manager. 


Ulster Iron Works Has New Management 


Frank W. Hamilton, associated with several New 
York business men, has purchased the interests of Cad- 
wallader R. Mulligan, in the Ulster Iron Works, located 
at Dover, N. J. Mr. Hamilton, formerly vice-president 
and general manager, is now president of the company. 
Henry T. Bradley, formerly manager of sales, is vice- 
president. John D. B. Vreeland will continue as secre- 
tary and treasurer. E. W. Kavanagh, associated with 
the sale of Ulster products for several years, has been 
appointed sales manager. 

The Ulster Iron Works was established at Sauger- 
ties, N. Y., in 1827. In 1863 William Mulligan assumed 
the management, and with him was associated his 
brother, Cadwallader R. Mulligan. The latter in 1883 
took over the management of the Dover Iron Works at 
Dover, N. J., and one year later he moved the business 
of the Ulster Iron Works, which had 
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Cloths and clothing took the highest number, 184, with 
fuels and building materials next, at 175 and 174. 
Price Indexes 
(Based Upon Calendar Year 1913 100) 


—Years Ended June 30— 


Wholesale prices 1923 1924 1925 1926 
General ay ig 156 150 155 156 
Farm product 139 140 153 152 
i 142 143 153 156 
( ths nd clotl £ 193 194 189 184 
I ind lighting 220 175 169 175 
\ ind metal products 13% 141 130 128 

ding materials .. 188 182 174 174 
( ! i and drugs 129 129 133 133 
Houst irnishing goods 181 178 171 166 
M is oe 116 124 134 

he t ri e 
Food 14 146 150 162 
General cost of living (a) 168 171 171 175 

Figures are averages of indexes for 3, 4 or 5 months 
hrough the fiscal year, including in each case 
th revious year 


facilities at Saugerties, to Dover. Later the firm name 
was changed to Ulster Iron Works, Inc., and John Mul- 
ligan became the president, holding the office at the 
time of his death, which occurred last May. The new 
management, made up of men long connected with the 
company, will continue the business under the same 
name and without radical change in policy. 


Awards Prizes to Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corporation 


Prizes have been awarded the Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh, for the products it ex- 
hibited at the Sesqui-Centennial International Exposi- 
tion in Philadelphia. The notification from the secre- 
tary of the Jury of Awards covers a grand prize, two 
gold medals and a medal of honor. 

A gold medal was awarded the statue entitled 
“Steel,” which was presented to the exposition by the 
corporation as a memorial to the accomplishment of the 
entire steel industry of America during 150 years of 
American independence. A gold medal was awarded 
Jalease steel, brought out by the company this year, 
this steel combining elements that permit free cutting 
together with case hardening and forging. The grand 
prize was awarded for the cold-rolled and cold-finished 
steel bars which the company has been manufacturing 
for more than 70 years. At the Philadelpiha Centen- 
nial Exposition of 1876 a medal was awarded the same 
product. The medal of honor was awarded to the 
J & L Junior beam, the new light-weight structural 
rolled steel building section brought out this year. 


Resumes Cut Nail Works 
LaBelle Works, Wheeling Steel Corporation, Thirty- 
first Street, Wheeling, W. Va., at which plates for cut 
nails are rolled and a nail factory is located, resumed 
operations Nov. 29, after a shutdown of five months. 
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iV prevention are used by the Pacific Lum- 
ber Co., which has erected them throughout 
forests of California. 


\ ETAL drums and signs for forest fire 


One of the signs used 
is shown in the center of the group. The metal 
drums are provided to keep water for fire 


quenching purposes only. 
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STEEL CARS REPLACING WOOD 


Gain Made by Railroads in Construction of 
Metal Freight Equipment 





WASHINGTON, Nov. 26.—Reflecting the rise in the 
production of all-steel and steel underframe freight 
cars since no new wood cars are being constructed or 
have been added for some time, figures compiled from 
the Bureau of Railway Economics, based on annual re- 
ports of the Interstate Commerce Commission, show a 
striking change in rolling stock equipment. These fig- 
ures have been worked into tables by the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and cover the nine 
year period 1916-1924, inclusive. The number of al] 
steel freight carrying cars in the service of Class | 
railroads of the United States in 1924 increased to 30.7 
per cent as against 24.9 per cent in 1916. The numbe1 
of composite or steel underframe cars in 1924 was 43.8 
per cent as against 33.9 per cent in 1916. On the othe 
hand, the percentage of wooden cars declined to 25.5 
per cent in 1924 as against 41.2 per cent in 1916. An 
Interstate Commerce Commission safety ruling forbids 
the use of a wooden freight car tetween steel cars. 

The number of freight carrying cars in service it 
24 was 2,348,725, while the number in 1916 was 
9 
vw 


92 


( 
© 
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25 

Using the percentages mentioned, the following 
table shows the trend in car production in 1924 as com- 
pared with 1916: 


1924 1916 Increase 
All-steel ... 721,058 961,055 160,003 
Steel underframe 1,009,951 763,846 246,105 
All wood 617,716 928,332 10,616* 


*Decrease 


Fewer Stokers Sold 


October sales of mechanical stokers, as reported by 
the Department of Commerce from 12 establishments, 
represented 112 units aggregating 40,780 hp. This is a 
sharp reduction from the September figure of 127 
units aggregating 44,211 hp. It is considerably lower 
than the 53,481 hp. of October, 1925, and the 58,565 
hp. of October, 1924. About 90 per cent of the rated 
power will go under water-tube boilers. 


Fire-Extinguishing Equipment . 


October shipments of fire-extinguishing equipment, 
as reported by the Department of Commerce, made the 
second largest showing for any month this year, having 
been exceeded only by August. The October figures 
included 101 pumping engines and 48 of other types 
under the motor-apparatus group, compared with 90 
and 34 in September and with 103 and 50 in August. 
For 10 months the shipments included 796 pumping 
engines and 427 other types of motor apparatus, com- 
pared with 819 and 448 respectively in the first 10 
months of 1925. 


Issue Report on Great Lakes 
Transportation 


An exhaustive report on transportation on the 
Great Lakes has been issued by the Corps of Engineers, 
United States Army, in cooperation with the United 
States Shipping Board. The larger part of the report 
is devoted to an intensive study of the movements of 
bulk commodities, of which iron ore, coal and grain are 
the most important. Other commodities covered are 
limestone, petroleum, forest products, sand and gravel. 
The package freight movement is shown for each port, 
and the car ferry service is described. 

The movements of ore, coal and grain on the Great 
Lakes are shown with unusual completeness. Iron ore 
is traced from the various ranges to the ports of ship- 
ment, thence by way of the Great Lakes to the receiv- 
ing ports, and from the latter by rail to the various 
destinations. Coal moving from mines in Pennsylvania, 
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The gain in steel underframe construction was ap- 
proximately 35 per cent while the increase in all-steel 
ar production was about 28 per cent, as against a loss 
of 35 per cent in all-wooden car building. Of the all- 
steel freight cars in service in 1924, the figures show, 
S4 per cent were coal cars; 7.5 per cent box cars. There 
were no stock cars and no refrigerator cars of all-steel. 
Of the composite type, 62 per cent were box cars and 
<3 per cent coal cars. Of wooden cars in service in 
1924, the records show, 63.3 per cent were refrigerator 


ars; 17.3 per cent coal cars; 7.5 per cent flat cars and 
6.2 per cent stock car 

Railroad reports on car depreciation show that the 
all-steel car has a life averaging 30 years and the all 


wood car 20 years 


The proportion of steel, composite and wooden 
freight cars in service each year from 1916 to 1924, 
covering only Class I railroads and 1 ncluding equip- 


ment owned by private car lines, is shown in the fol 


lowing table 


nde! 
All-s frame,* Al-W d 
’ }? ( nt Per Cent ler Cent 
N ! f Tot f Tota f Total 
} 41 
i 6 y.6 
: t i.9 
‘ 22 34.7 
15.¢ 0 3.3 
; ; 31.2 
124 13.8 


West Virginia, Kentucky and Ohio, is traced to Lake 
Erie ports and thence by water to the upper Lake 
ports, from which the movements are still further 
shown to the States of final destination. 

The terminal facilities at the ports for handling 
bulk commodities are described, and information is 
given as to the costs of transportation, including all 
terminal charges involved between points of origin and 
destination. 


Commerce Department Assumes Control 
of Commercial Aeronautics 


The air commerce act of 1926, which places com 
mercial aeronautics under the administration of the 
Department of Commerce, provides that the same gen- 
eral services shall be given to the navigation of the air 
which have been provided for more than 100 years in 
navigation of water. The department is charged with 
the duty of registering eligible aircraft, certifying to 
their air worthiness, examining the operating person- 
nel and air navigation facilities and establishing air 
traffic rules; it is authorized to lay out airways, pro- 
vide for lighting, mapping and emergency landing 
fields and in other directions furnishing assistance to 
aviators such as radio-direction, fog protection facili- 
ties, weather information and other aids to navigation. 

Commercial operations have been undertaken in re- 
liance on the provisions of the air commerce act, and 
it seems certain that the Post Office Department will 
be able to let contracts which will relieve it of all trans- 
portation of the air mail during the present fiscal year. 
fetween 6000 and 7000 miles of airways are under 
actual operation at the present time, and it is the hope 
of the Department that 5000 additional miles will be 
added before June 30, 1927. 


The results so far attained in the study of the oc- 
currence, distribution and significance of alkali cya- 
nides in the iron blast furnaces are contained in United 
States Bureau of Mines Technical Paper 390, which 
may be obtained from the superintendent of docu- 
ments, Washington, at 10c. 
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INCREASE. IN IMMIGRATION 


September Shows 20 Per Cent Gain Over August 
and 32 Per Cent Over Year Ago 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 26.—Immigrant aliens who came 
to the United States in September for permanent resi- 
dence totaled 35,297, an increase of 6011 over the pre- 
vious month and 8576 over the corresponding month of 
1925, according to the Bureau of Immigration. Canada 
and Mexico continued the chief sources of immigra- 
tion, contributing nearly one-half of the total for the 
month, 11,150 coming from Canada and 6252 from 
Mexico. 

Of the European countries, Germany still leads the 
list, with 3833 immigrants in September, and is fol- 
owed by the Irish Free State with 3617. Italy is next 
in the list, 1213 coming from that country; Scotland 
ent 1085; England, 926; Poland, 708; Sweden, 685; 
Norway, 674; and France, 536. 


14,039 Skilled Workers in Three Months 


Of the immigrants entering the United States in 
September, 5818 were skilled workers, while for the 
period from July through September the number in 
this class was 14,039. Included in the September list 
were 187 iron and steel workers, while this class of 
workers entering the United States in the three months 
was 406. Machinists to the number of 222 entered the 
United States in September, and from July through 
September the number of machinists coming in was 
483. Metal workers entering in September and during 
the three-month period totaled 58 and 148 respectively. 


What the Bureau of Standards Needs 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 29.—In his annual report Direc- 
tor George K. Burgess points out the important needs 
of the Bureau of Standards for the current year. 
These include adequate support for test work and an 
appropriation for a new power plant, authority for th« 
construction of which was granted at the last session 
of Congress. That American industry is more and 
more turning to applied science to aid in solving its 
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many and intricate technical problems is indicated in 
the report; which showS that the bureau maintains 
contact with industry through approximately 80 ad- 
visory committees and through a large number of re- 
search associates who are sent by industrial groups to 
work on problems of interest to their respective indus- 
tries. Results are quickly applied by the industries 
concerned so that the public soon benefits from im- 
proved processes. One of the important investigations 
made included a program of 30 tests on brick walls in 
the 10-million pound compression testing machine, and 
other tests on steel columns. 


Suspend Cancellation of Storage-in- 
Transit Privileges 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 30.—The operation of tariff 
schedules proposing to cancel storage-in-transit privi- 
leges on iron and steel products at Texas Gulf ports 
has been further suspended by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission from Nov. 29 to Dec. 29. 


Suspend Tariff Proposing Minimum 
Weights for Pipe 
WASHINGTON, Nov. 30.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has further suspended from Nov. 29 to 
Dec. 29 tariff schedules proposing minimum weights 
on iron and steel pipe and tubing in Official Classifica- 
tion territory. ‘ 


Americans Investigate Russian Bauxite 
Deposits 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 29.—An expedition sent by the 
Aluminum Co. of America to investigate aluminum- 
bearing deposits in the Soviet Union is now conduct- 
ing research in the Batum region and the northern 
Black Sea coast, according to advices received here by 
the Russian Information Bureau. It is also stated that 
rich layers of aluminum-bearing materials were dis- 
covered in the Gandjinsk district of Azerbeidjan, where 
the commission’s work has been completed. 


SUUULOAL COAG TOAT TOMO EGA OUT PANNE 


HAT So 
Rare, Asks 

the Cincinnati 
Planer Co., as 
the Picture of 
a Scrapped 
Planer? The 
machine here 
shown was in 
use approxi- 
mately ten 
years and was 
discarded be- 
cause it was so 
damaged in a 
fire that the 
repair cost 
was considered 

prohibitive. 
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CENSUS OF DISTRIBUTION 


New Tabulation Favored as Adjunct to Census 
of Manufactures 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 29.—Recommendation is made 
by Director Steuart of the Bureau of Census in his 
annual report that preliminary work be done as soon 
as possible to establish the best method to be followed 
in taking a census of distribution, and that the work 
be identified with the census of manufactures. At 
present the bureau is not authorized to collect statistics 
on distribution, but the importance of such statistics 
is indicated by Director Steuart, who believes such a 
census is essential. The report states that there are 
in this country over 1,000,000 independent enterprises 
engaged in distribution. 

Director Steuart again emphasizes the necessity 
for cooperation to secure the best results in gathering 
statistical information. He states that this cooperation 
should exist not only among the statistical offices of 
the Federal Government, but also among those of the 


PATENT OFFICE NEEDS 


New Building, More Examiners, Higher Salaries 
Required for Proper Operation 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 29.—More examiners are urgent- 
ly needed if the Patent Office is to cope adequately with 
the constantly growing demands upon it, according to 
the annual report of Commissioner Thomas E. Robert- 
son. During the two fiscal years 1925 and 1926 the 
Patent Office had annual appropriations amounting to 
about $180,000 for the employment of 100 temporary 
examiners. For the current year only $25,000 is avail- 
able. As a result the Patent Office has been forced to 
reduce its examiners from 560 to 485, exclusive of the 
principal examiners. The report shows that in two 
years the new cases have increased by 10,000 and the 
amended cases by 48,000. 

The commissioner again stresses the importance of 
increased quarters. As is well known, the housing 
facilities of the present building are entirely inadequate 
to take care of the increasing volume of business. 
Moreover, invaluable records are constantly in peril 
by fire. 

Reflecting the high turnover in the examining corps, 
the report shows that during the last fiscal year no less 
than 104 of the technical and professional force re- 
signed. The salary schedule, Commissioner Robertson 
states, should be revised if the high-caliber men re- 
quired are to be attracted and held. 


Volume of Business Handled 


During the last fiscal year the office handled 110,030 
applications, an increase of 6439 over the figure for 
1925. With the exception of 1922, when patent appli- 
cations withheld during the war were submitted in ab- 
normally large numbers, the number of applications 
filed during 1925-26 was the largest in the history of 
the office. Applications for patents for inventions, de- 
signs and reissues increased from 82,213 in 1925 to 
85,279 in 1926; and trademarks, labels and prints from 
21,378 to 24,751. Fees collected and turned into the 
Treasury amounted to $3,457,774, the largest figure for 
any year in the history of the Patent Office, and $186,- 
000 more than in the previous fiscal year. 





Ferromanganese from Low-Grade Ores 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 26.--Dealing with the problem 
of making ferromanganese from low-grade ores, the 
annual report of the Bureau of Mines says that, as a 
part of the work of the experimental blast furnace at 
the north central station, the bureau has produced 
about 150 tons of an alloy containing 5 to 15 per cent 
manganese and averaging about 0.60 per cent phos- 
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State and city government and private organizations. 
Arrangement for cooperation is now being carried on 
between practically all Federal statistical offices. 


Vast Number of Reports Handled 


Almost 1200 chambers of commerce and boards of 
trade cooperated in taking the census of manufactures 
in 1925. The number of separate reports from indi- 
viduals, corporations, institutions or other units which 
were received or handled by the Bureau of Census dur- 
ing the last fiscal year was 12,700,000. The bureau 
collects and publishes statistics of employment, wages, 
production and power for manufactures each second 
year, and of stocks, production, consumption, sales and 
various other facts concerning the leading key indus- 
tries annually or at more frequent intervals. The pur- 
pose is to show the principal facts regarding all of the 
productive industries of the country. The data are 
collected largely by correspondence, but in part also 
through the employment of a large field force. During 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1926, approximately 743,- 
000 reports were received from the 282,954 establish- 
ments covered by these statistics 


phorus. The bureau is now endeavoring to ascertain 
whether metallurgical treatment can be developed for 
separation of the iron, manganese and phosphorus. 
Preliminary tests indicate the iron can be reclaimed in 
the form of steel containing negligible amounts of sul- 
phur; the manganese will be converted into an oxide 
and recovered in a slag that can be used as an artificial 
ore in the production of ferromanganese. This last 
phase of the work is the primary purpose of the inves- 
tigation. During the year further laboratory studies 
on various phases of several methods for producing 
ferromanganese from the low-grade manganiferous 
iron ores of the Cuyuna range have resulted in the 
formulation of a program for the coming year. The 
main object will be to investigate pyrometallurgical 
methods based on selective oxidation and selective re- 
duction. 


Increases Capacity of Converter Steel 
Foundry 


The Eagan-Johnson Steel & Iron Co., Crum Lynne, 
Pa., is the outgrowth of a company organized about 14 
years ago, known as the Eagan-Rogers Steel & Iron 
Co. The aim of the organizers, D. C. Eagan and John 
Rogers, was to meet the need for small steel castings. 
After the closing of the plant of Isaac G. Johnson & 
Co., Spuyten Duyvil, N. Y., because the property had 
been taken over by the State of New York for im- 
provements to the Harlem Ship Canal, A. A. Johnson, 
formerly of that company, became associated with 
Mr. Eagan, Mr. Rogers having died, and the name 
was changed to Eagan-Johnson Steel & Iron Co. 

On account of increased volume of business it was 
found necessary to expand the plant. The construction 
work now completed increases the capacity to 600 tons 
per month. 

The main foundry building has been extended 120 
ft. so that it is now 100 x 320 ft. A wing 85 x 200 
ft. has been added for the annealing, cleaning and 
chipping. Additional traveling cranes and molding 
machines have been installed and also Pangborn sand 
blast equipment and a new annealing furnace of the 
car type equipped with recording pyrometer. 

After consultation with such authorities as L. B. 
Lindemuth and Bradley Stoughton, it was decided to 
continue the operation of the converter process for the 
present. In addition to ordinary carbon steel castings 
from those of a few ounces up to 6000 lb. in weight, 
special alloy steel and high and low-carbon castings 
will be made. 

The plant is within trucking distance of Philadel- 
phia and Chester and is on the main line of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. Shipments may also be made by 
boat either from Philadelphia or Chester. 
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AUTOMOBILE PRODUCTION 


Heavy Output in Ten Months Indicates High 
Record for Year 


Despite a sharp slump in October, production of 
automobiles in the United States is certain to make a 
new high record this year. For the 10 months the fig- 
ures are given by the Department of Commerce at 
3,407,411 passenger cars and 428,931 trucks. This com- 
pares with 10-month figures of last year at 3,089,153 
passenger cars and 407,828 trucks; with considerably 
smaller figures under both heads in 1924. The corre- 
sponding figures are shown in the table. 





0M 

Passenge Months 

Cars Truck I l Total 
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October production in the United States is given as 
288.848 passenger cars and 42,890 trucks. This is the 
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Solid Lines Show Production in First 10 Months. 

Dot-and-dash lines carry the 

up through the 1? months. urith an indication oT 
where 1926 will stand 


, . . 
totals of earlie r years 


smallest number of passenger cars since January, com 
paring with 350,913 in September and 380,258 in 
August. The highest month of the year was April, 
with 383,907. The October figure is a particularly 
heavy drop below October, 1925, which with 394,096 
passenger cars made the highest record ever achieved. 
These figures do not include Canadian production. 
Except for July, the October truck output was the 
lowest since February. It compares with 46,428 in 
September and with 50,314 in April, which was the 
highest month of the year. It was a little less than 
the 44,323 of October, 1925, and much less than the 
record month, which was September, 1925, with 58,002. 


British Steel Exports Increased in Octo- 


ber—Imports Decreased 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 29.—Registering the first actual 
recovery since the outset of the coal strike, British ex- 
ports of iron and steel in October increased to 194,065 
gross tons, a gain of 33,847 tons or 21.1 per cent over 
September, and imports amounted to 398,235 tons, a 
decrease of 47,469 tons or 10.6 per cent, according to a 
cablegram received by the Department of Commerce 
from Commercial Attaché William L. Cooper, London. 

An almost complete reversal in the number of items 
reporting increases or decreases in imports took place 
in October when receipts are compared with Septem- 
ber. In the earlier month there were only four items 
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of imports which failed to show increases over the 
month previous while in October there were but five 
classifications which did not report decreases when 
compared with September. Receipts of ingots and 
blooms decreased by the greatest tonnage, 11,138 tons, 
during October and steel bars decreased 7674 tons; 
structural steel, 5743 tons; plates and sheets, 5574 
tons; pig iron and ferroalloys, 3370 tons; wrought 
tubes, 1616 tons; cast tubes, 1266 tons; rails, 1134 tons, 
and the products in the “all other” classification, 1057 
tons. Receipts of hoops and strips, however, increased 
by 1104 tons. 

Six items in the export classification, at variance 
from the remaining groups, showed decreases aggre- 
gating 4011 tons in October when compared with Sep- 
tember. Exports of pig iron dropped off 2361 tons and 
rail exports declined 1526 tons. Losses were also shown 
in exports of steel bars, ingots, castings, and miscella- 
neous wire manufactures. Galvanized sheet exports 
increased by 16,653 tons; tin plate, 5461 tons; wrought 
tubes, 3143 tons; plates and sheets, 2620 tons; wire, 
2051 tons, and railroad materials, 1247 tons. 


Motor Industry of Great Britain 


Production of 153,000 motor vehicles in Great Brit- 
ain in 1925 is recorded in the 1926 book of the Society 
of Motor Manufacturers and Traders, 83 Pall Mall, 
London. Comprising 121,000 passenger cars and 32,000 
commercial vehicles (these figures being subject to 
slight revision), this represents the highest output of 
any year listed. It compares with a previous high 
record of 132,000 total in 1924, and with less than 100,- 
000 in preceding years. The trend line is sharply up- 
ward, pointing to probable gains in the neighborhood 
of 20,000 to 25,000 vehicles each year. 

Many subjects are touched upon in the book, in- 
cluding employment and wages in the automotive in- 
dustries, accidents as related to number of cars on the 
road, taxation of motor vehicles, mileage of good roads 
in Great Britain, price indexes of cars compared with 
the index of the cost of living, showing the cars to be 
at about the 1914 price, while the cost of living is 70 
per cent above, etc. A considerable part of the book 
is occupied with the subject of exports and, in particu- 
lar, brief digests are given of customs duties on all 
motor products in a large number of countries. 

Exports of cars from Great Britain in 1925 num- 
bered 29,061. This compares with 29,041 from Italy, 
61,471 from France, 74,149 from Canada, and 302,924 
from the United States. The exports represented 19 
per cent of British production, against about 7% per 
cent for the United States. British registration of 
ears, as of May 31 last, had reached 960,000. 


Canadian Automobile Production 


October production of automobiles in Canada is re- 
ported by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics to have 
comprised 10,595 passenger cars and 7075 trucks. This 
is much the largest number of trucks for any month 
of the past three years. It exceeds by about 45 per 
cent the September figure of 4871, which was the second 
highest. As to passenger cars, however, the October 
output was the lowest since last December, comparing 
with 12,624 in September and with as high as 21,429 
last May. In October, 1925, Canadian output was 
13,921 passenger cars and 1690 trucks. 


Worm gear speed reducers, including a recent de- 
velopment in an unusually low ratio worm and gear, 
will be shown by the Horsburgh & Scott Co., Cleveland, 
at the National Exposition of Power and Mechanical 
Engineering to be held at the Grand Central Palace, 
New York, Dec. 6 to 11. 


The Crane Co. has ordered a Heroult electric fur- 
nace of 3 or 7 tons capacity for its Chicago works from 
the American Bridge Co. It will be used for making 


alloy steels and will be installed in about four months. 
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MALLEABLE CASTINGS 





Smaller Tonnage Made in October—First Ten 
Months Ahead of Last Year 


Malleable castings produced by 139 identical plants 
in the United States are reported by the Department 
of Commerce to have amounted to 57,185 tons in Octo- 
ber. This compares with 58,376 tons in the preceding 
month and with 68,122 tons in October, 1925. Except 
for July, the current figure is the lowest in more than 
a year. For the 10 months, however, with a production 
of 633,120 tons, a gain was registered of almost 4 per 
cent over the 610,966 tons in the first 10 months of 
1925. 

Shipments have run behind production every month 
since June. The October figure of 53,405 tons was the 
smallest since August, 1925. It compares with 54,635 
tons in September, 1926, and with 59,605 tons in Octo- 
ber, 1925. Shipments have run ahead of last year in 
the 10-month period by less than 2 per cent, the current 
figure being 596,799 tons, against 586,225 tons a year 
ago. 

Orders booked in October represented the smallest 
tonnage in more than two years. The total of 45,490 
tons was considerably below shipments, resulting in a 
decrease in unfilled orders. Operations were at 52.6 
per cent of the monthly capacity of 108,638 tons, of 
the companies reporting. 


German Trade with Russia Gains 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 29.—Under a new trade treaty 
between Germany and the Soviet Union and with the 
aid of a 300,000,000 mark ($71,400,000) credit for 
Soviet trade established under the auspices of the Ger- 
man Government, the German-Soviet trade turnover 
increased about 67 per cent during the Soviet fiscal 
year ended Sept. 30, according to reports received here 
by the Russian Information Bureat. The trade turn- 
over for the fiscal year was about $150,000,000, as com- 
pared with $90,000,000 in 1924-25. During the same 
period the American-Soviet trade turnover decreased 
about 35 per cent. 

During August and September the Soviet pur- 
chases on the German credits then arranged aggre- 
gated 85,000,000 marks, including mechanical equip- 
ment, 45,000,000 marks; lathes and tools, 21,000,000 
marks; power and electrical equipment, 17,500,000 
marks; gages and measuring apparatus, 1,500,000 
marks. The orders included machinery valued at 30,- 
000,000 marks for the metal-working industry, 12,000,- 
000 marks for the coal industry, 16,800,000 marks for 
the oil industry. 


French Machinery Exports Increase 


In 1925 the machinery exports of France amounted 
to 172,000 metric tons, according to a report to the 
Department of Commerce at Washington from Assist- 
ant Trade Commissioner Waller in Paris. This is 
contrasted with French machinery exports of 82,000 
tons in 1913. The export trade of the United Kingdom 
and Germany in the same period has declined. In 1913 
the United Kingdom exported 759,000 tons of machin- 
ery, but this had declined to 524,000 tons in 1924. 
Similarly, Germany exported in 1913, 671,000 tons, while 
in 1925 this volume had dropped to 443,000 tons. The 
factors which have been favorable to France in this 
trade, according to Mr. Waller, are increased steel 
capacity, affording a plentiful and cheap supply of 
material to machinery manufacturers, low labor costs 
and a currency of depreciating exchange value. _ 

“While the production costs of French machinery 
manufacturers have been in terms of the depreciating 
franc,” says the report, “their foreign sales have been 
on a gold basis at approximately world market prices. 
Thus, foreign markets have been particularly attractive 
to French machinery manufacturers and they have 
steadily increased their production to meet this growing 
export market.” 
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Monetary stabilization in France, in the opinion of 
Mr. Waller, will be followed by a period of rising pro- 
duction costs and French machinery manufacturers will 
then be placed on a more nearly equal footing with 
those of other countries and a decline in French ma- 
chinery exports might be expected. 


Union Wages and Hours of Labor 


More than 800,000 members of organized trades in 
66 of the principal cities have been surveyed by the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics for its annual 
study. The average hourly wage rate in 1926 (May) 
was higher than in any preceding year, being 5.2 per 
cent above 1925 and 150.3 per cent above 1913. In the 
diagram is shown the story of the steady rise in wages 
from 1907 to 1926, with the wholesale cost of 


com- 
modities, indicative of cost of living, as a companion 
curve. 
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While Wages Lagged Be low P ives During the War 
Years and Until 1920. They Have Since Continued 
Sharply Upward, Despite a Sharp Drop in Prices 
Which Has Heavily Enhanced the Buying Power of 
Pay Enve lopes 


Because of a shortening of hours of labor per week, 
which in 1926 gave the lowest figure in the twenty years 
under survey, the rate of wages per week has not made 
the same percentage advance as the hourly rate. Never 
theless 1926 shows by far the highest weekly wage, 
having been 5 per cent above 1925 and 133.4 per cent 
above 1913. The last four years have shown successive- 
ly the four high points. 


Statistical Abstract of the United States 


Continuing the annual series of statistical books 
depicting the growth and material progress of the 
United States, the forty-eighth number, that for 1925, 
of the Statistical Abstract of the United States has 
been issued by the Department of Commerce. It may 
be obtained at $1 per volume from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington. 

This present volume is of about 850 pages, 6 x 9 in., 
and is similar to those which have gone before. It 
follows the precedent set last year in omitting the 
extensive table entitled “Statistical Record of the Prog- 
ress of the United States” which had been so prominent 
a feature of previous editions. 

For comparative purposes several pages are devoted 
to a tabular presentation of statistics for foreign 
countries. These figures cover such items as rail- 
roads and other communication services, exports and 
imports, trade with the United States, etc. i 

As in preceding volumes, the amount of statistical 
information in this book is stupendous. It covers many 
items through the calendar year 1925, although in some 
cases, due to delays in compiling data, the latest figures 
are those for 1924. 
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RAILROADS SPEND $629,000,000 


Capital Expenditures for Year May Reach $875,- 
000,000, Largest Since 1923 


Capital expenditures made by the Class I railroads 
during the first nine months of this year, for improve- 
ments to the transportation plant and for the expan- 
sion of its capacity, including improvements in and 
additions to railroad facilities, locomotives and cars, 
totaled $629,000,000, according to a report submitted 
by the Bureau of Railway Economics, American Rail- 
way Association, at the annual meeting of that asso- 
ciation held at the Biltmore Hotel, New York, Nov. 17. 

This was an increase of approximately $100,000,000 
over similar capital expenditures made. during the 
corresponding period last year. 

On the basis of capital expenditures made during 
the first nine months this year, it is estimated that the 
total capital expenditures for the year will amount to 
$875,000,000. 

This esimate for 1926 compares with actual capital 
expenditures since 1920 as follows: 
$653,267,000 
035,000 


1,273,000 
»,149,000 


bobpot 
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743,000 
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Grand total (7 years) $5,.196,.658,000 


This indicates an approximate aggregate of rail- 
road capital expenditures, during the seven years since 
the close of the period of Federal control, of nearly 
$5,200,000,000 or about $750,000,000 annually and an 
annual average during the past four years of $890,- 
000,000. 

While the actual expenditures made from Jan. 1 to 
Oct. 1, this year, amounted to $629,000,000, the rail- 
road managements during that period have actually 
authorized capital expenditures amounting to $1,175,- 
000,000. This includes $475,000,000 in unexpended au- 
thorizations brought over from 1925. 

Comparing the capital expenditures made during 
the first nine months in 1926 with those during the 
corresponding period in 1925, it appears that there 
were increases not only in the total of equipment pur- 
chases but also in all other classes of capital improve- 
ments. 

Capital expenditures for equipment during the first 
nine months amounted to $271,023,000, an increase of 
$15,130,000 over the corresponding period in 1925. 

For locomotives, expenditures amounted to $72,324,- 
000, an increase of approximately $30,000,000 over the 
same period last year. For freight cars, $143,265,000 
w@re expended, a decrease of $31,107,000 under the 
year before, while for passenger train cars, $43,403,000 
were spent compared with $29,645,000 the year before. 
There was also an increase of $2,500,000 in 1926 over 
1925 in expenditures for other equipment. 

Capital expenditures for roadway and structures in 
the nine months period amounted to $358,070,000, an 
increase of nearly $79,000,000 compared with the first 
nine months last year. Of this amount, $124,084,000 
was expended for additional track, an increase of 
nearly $25,000,000 over 1925, while $29,531,000 went 
for heavier rails, an increase of $4,500,000 over the 
same period in 1925. For additional ballast, $12,059,- 
000 was expended in the nine months period this year, 
or $4,000,000 more than was spent for that purpose in 
the preceding year. For shops and engine houses, in- 
cluding machinery and tools, capital expenditures 
amounted to $29,115,000 compared with $22,676,000 in 
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1925. All oth expenditures amounted to $163,281,000 
compared with-$128,878,000 during the first nine months 
last year. 





America’s Large Scrap Heap Declared a 
Sign of Progress 


HARTFORD, CONN., Nov. 27.—American industry has 
grown because it has the highest scrap heap in the 
world, and has consistently refused to be bound down 
by past practices solely because they were sanctified 
with age, declared Director Julius Klein, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Department of Com- 
merce, in an address here on Friday, Nov. 19, be- 
fore the New England Council, when he dealt with 
“Economy of Knowledge” in business. Dr. Klein said 
that in pre-war days it was a common European pas- 
time in certain trades to scorn American competition 
as ephemeral because of the rank extravagance of 
American plants, because American industry had aban- 
doned as trash great quantities of material which other 
peoples would find of value. He declared that the con- 
trary is true, and attributed the growth of American 
industry to high scrapping. 

“All too frequently do we find otherwise competent 
firms misinterpreting activity for prosperity,” he said. 
“A leading element in the machinery industry last year 
had a turnover of $14,000,000. Inquiries addressed to 
its various members as to business conditions brought 
back favorable responses, but the final check-up re- 
vealed that the ten companies in that line showed a 
total profit of only $130,000. It would seem that in- 
stead of asking each other the usual ‘How’s business?’ 
the query should have been ‘How are profits?’ ” 





Steel Barrel Output Less 


Production of steel barrels in October, reported by 
the Department of Commerce from returns from 31 
companies, was 493,363 units, compared with 511,118 
in September. There has been a steady decline since 
the year’s high of 626,812 in June. In October, 1925, 
output was 553,545 barrels. 

Shipments of members of the Steel Barrel Manu- 
facturers’ Association in October, at 364,800, repre- 
sented 45.6 per cent of capacity. Only 1024 barrels 
went abroad, the remaining 363,776 having been shipped 
into 36 States. New Jersey led, with 108,666; Penn- 
sylvania, 49,795; New York, 40,113. The month’s busi- 
ness was $1,299,146. 

Unfilled orders Nov. 1 were for 1,149,325 barrels, 
of which 821,479 were represented in the Association. 





Employment in Ohio Foundries Shows 
Decrease in October 


Employment in Ohio foundries and machine shops 
showed a decrease of approximately 2 per cent in Octo- 
ber as compared with September, according to reports 
made by 63 firms to the Bureau of Business Research 
at Ohio State University. The bureau’s index, with 
an average month in 1923 taken as 100, stood at 94.7 
in October, as compared with 89.7 in October, 1925. 


The daily average movement of freight cars on the 
steam railroads of this country in September was 32.7 
miles, the highest average ever reported for any one 
month, according to the Bureau of Railway Economics, 


Washington. 
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Schedule of the next installments of the Business Analysis and Forecast, by Dr. Lewis 
H. Haney, Director New York University Bureau of Business Research, follows: Dec. 16— 


ictivity in Steel Consuming Industries; Dec 


Dec. 30—General Business Outlook. 
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- 23—Position of Iron and Steel Producers; 
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In This Issue 


The belief that high wages in themselves 
create prosperity is a fallacy.—A high rate 
of production makes high wages economically 
justified. But if dividends suffer, then the 
lessened amount of money available for in- 
vestment in new enterprise will kill pros- 


ere 


perity.—Page 1573. 


Noise detector warns of defects in roller 
bearings.—New device enables Timken to 
determine by the sound of a running bear- 
ing, registered on a dial, whether imperfec- 
tions are present.—Page 1551. 


Production increased 12 to 35 per cent by 
adoption of group bonus plan.—Automobile 
manufacturer saved several hundred thou- 
sand dollars in wages by establishing “pro- 
duction groups” of workers, and paying a 
bonus to groups instead of to individuals.— 
Page 1558. 


Manufacturing production gained 7 per 
cent over previous fiscal year, says Hoover. 
—Regards the last 12-month fiscal period as 
the most prosperous in country’s history. 
Page 1559. 


Automotive output will probably set a new 
record in 1926.—Production for the first 10 
months was 3,836,342 vehicles, 9 per cent 
above previous record for the same period.— 
Page 1566. 


Those who view suspiciously the sustained 
demand for steel overlook the fact that the 
market has changed radically in the past 
few years.—No longer is there the relation 
in buying activity among the different 
classes of buyers that formerly caused the 
market to move in wide swings. Each class 
of buyers now acts independently, stabilizing 
demand.—Page 1572. 


Opponents of direct tax rebate employ un- 
sound argument in asserting that tax has 
already been passed on to consumers.—Sell- 
ing prices are not determined by cost plus 
taxes, but by competition and by law of sup- 
ply and demand.—Page 1573. 


Ford makes hot tops for ingot molds from 
waste foundry sand instead of from brick.— 
They are made in a jar ram-type molding 
machine, and are automatically conveyed 
through a continuous drying oven, and 
thence to the pouring bay.—Page 1544. 


America is exporting less iron, steel and 
machinery and buying less from abroad.— 
Iron and steel exports fell off 6 per cent in 
October, while imports dropped 4 per cent. 
October machinery sales to foreign buyers 
were valued at only 28 million dollars, a 25 
per cent decline.—Page 1602. 


Segregation in ingots is reduced by slow 
teeming.—The quicker the rate of cooling, 
the less segregation. Slow teeming allows 
part of the solidifying action to take place 
while the mold is being filled—Page 1551. 


November pig iron output slightly higher, 
estimate shows.—Average daily production 
(estimated) was 107,883 tons, which is 330 
tons per day above October rate. On Nov. 
30 the number of furnaces in blast was 217, 
two less than the Nov. 1 total.—Page 1577. 


High-carbon steel “freezes” more rapidly 
than low carbon.—Each per cent of carbon 
lowers the freezing point about 100 deg. C. 
Page 1546. 


Four 1500-lb. ingots poured at one time 
in new Ford steel plant.—Novel “pouring 
dish” permits group teeming. Small ingots 
make the steel more uniform and reduce 
segregation.—Page 1543. 


Immigration increased in September. 
The number of immigrants who came into 
the United States for permanent residence 
was 35,297, a gain of 21 per cent over 
August and 32 per cent over September, 
1925.—Page 1563. 


Hard spots in steel, which dull the edge of 
cutting tools, are caused by segregation of 
non-ferrous elements, particularly carbon.— 
Slow rate of cooling, permitting impure 
metal to be forced into gas holes, brings 
about segregation.—Page 1547. 


Wages continue to rise while prices de- 
cline-—Government survey reveals that 
union wages are now 150 per cent above 1907 
average while commodity price level has ad- 
vanced only 50 per cent.—Page 1565. 
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Fosters Modernness in Industry 


M's CH satisfaction may be taken by the metal-working industries in 
i the improvements of modern factories. Many influences have been 
at work, but the provision of the facilities was left in no small measure 
to the metal-working field. Also, the initiative in adapting new methods 
and equipment to their own needs was taken by that same field. 
Illustrations in these pages of plant interiors and exteriors serve as 
a record of the advances. Selected pictures over a term of vears would 
show how step by step the mill, shop and factorv has evolved. Executives 
of metal-working plants were early to appreciate the modern management 
movement. They have given us workshops which are truly pleasant places 
in which to work. The incidental feature of articles descriptive of some 
plant detail is that they carry suggestions of what has been osan to 


supply airiness, orderliness, conveniences and other conditions contribut- 
ing to high efficiency. 
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Where Steel Exports Went in Ten Months 
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Canada Took 700,924 Tons, or 25 Per Cent of Total—Japan Retains Second Position 


with 208,451 Tons, Followed by Mexico with 86,882 Tons 
and Cuba with 73,816 Tons 


Exports from United Staies, by Countries of Destination 








Gross Tons) 
Steel Plates Galvanized Sheets Black Steel Sheets 
Ten Mont! Ten Mont! Sistaiaan Ten Months 
October Ended October October End ( r Ended October 
1926 1925 1926 19 V2 2 y2¢ 2 1925 1926 1925 
Total ace a 10,550 7,971 113,151 8 7 I 104 1679 ly ! 1 Ii 9 140.7 72.793 
Canada . ia x 1,979 7,252 92,300 65,15¢ 2,294 738 T5¢ 618 g 98 429 6.025 
Japan (a) cava 480 rif i ‘ ‘ 8 5é 19 ‘ 25,679 
a 3 106 1,194 1,031 t 1,169 29 i 469 1.033 
Philippine Islands 244 ( ) 4 ‘ 
I yg a ins $8 1.054 1.021 27 69 14 
Argentina ‘ 4 747 
en caw a -ai0 4 
Colombia 
Steel Rails Barbed Wire Plain and Galvanized Wire 
Ten M len Mont Ten Months 
October Ended October Octobs Ended October October Ended October 
1926 1925 1926 19: 6 , 1926 1925 
Total . : i 13,917 9,437 144,930 140,27 » 999 6.148 ,6,171 3 I b4 3.195 27,724 $0,560 
COR. 0 60 0.5100 06 2,234 2,831 22,745 19,816 ‘ 12 1,88 62¢ ’ 1.087 \ 441 12.088 
pO ES) 5,517 5,249 28,035 7,859 641 
Cuba 2,87 262 l 61 811 S 2,138 678 f { 1,940 
Philippine Islands. 594 209 »,029 78 188 1.67 1,14 { 879 
ED x 0 b\ neatene SVC yg S,021 1,761 1 As $,93% ‘ ‘ 42 ’ 792 
Argentina .. ‘ 872 : l 1,282 1.894 8 4 
“hile . is R72 RQ ¢ a4 
Colombia ae a a 243 4,937 S64 69 659 1,1 
Brazil 71 16,11 f ] 
Honduras ) 132 l { 
Australia f 
"NK Plain Heavy Structural ; 
Tin Plate 4 Steel Bars 
Steel 
Ten Montl n Mont Ten Mont} 
October Ended October October Ended Octol Ended October 
y2¢ 1925 1926 1926 92 
Total . . 7,950 14,712 190,885 128, f 10.9 13.796 131 & ; I 704 111,790 91,090 
Canada ae el 3,101 1,865 $0,422 1,8¢ 8864 11,89 654 f f ‘ 680 68,376 61,581 
Japan (a) 48 1,586 5,68 ts ‘ { } f 4 2.027 965 
Cuba ‘ 282 69 1,897 ' f f ‘ 17.338 , 2084 175 
Mexico - 656 tk 7. 61¢ 4 64 wives 
ASWORTING «2000. 2,578 871 11,( 
aoe Se a ° i34 89 ; ‘ 
United Kingdom ‘ 
Sn eccesnenes ad 3,136 1,342 ’ 
gritish India..... 2,239 
Pn akecsesn sawn 14 
(a) Including Chosen (Korea) 
Destination of Iron and Steel Products Exported From the United States 
In Gross Tons) 
: ary 
October * ) 
Country of Destination 1926 1926 19 nt De t y2¢ 26 2 
North and Central America 2 738 41,229 
and the West Indies.... 88,517 } 5 34 
Canada and Newfoundland... 69,659 700,924 492,( tee 47 ++ 
CUBR ccccccceees 8,269 73,8 Sf ; ‘ 
OO rer : ) ! 0 R ) 50,53 
Guatemala . pine 14 1,261 ‘ ; at ; : 
Salvador ° 277 2,6 30 } 1,95 516 190 
gst eenon' ° 4 6,74¢ { 92 974 
British West Indies... 164 7,776 } 0.451 
Other West Indies. 2 288 $87 14,389 cy} 4.1 51,77 
Other Central America 69 12 681 Q : zs 
j : 7 ; Ind 249 29954 
South America ... 17 830 27 S05 68,904 i. ea : 2707 8451 
Argentina ..... ine 4 323 7 > g 41 19.878 
Brazil 2,732 ‘ ” [sla 4,299 49,799 
Chile Siac awear ; 2,39 : 64 rt} Asia d Far aster 
Colombia .... iat ete 3,956 f 132 Tf 9512 6.228 
Peru a PGE ae ems 98 ,4 lo,lid if 846 15,539 25,760 
Venezuela ........ ee eees 2,286 £9,786 26,29 . 612 ” 007 91.817 
Other South America 744 eee oz *° 344 
ere pie ‘ 10,952 113,628 122,78 } Pe \ 225 328 200 
EY noes eee tie on 1,000 8.59 6,567 Othe Af 166 559 499 


UCH heavier shipments to Canada of nearly a tema feature the analysis above. In ten 
Nv months the advance was 46 per cent, from 295,907 tons to 431,006 tons. Black sheets and 
steel rails to Japan trebled in the ten months, compared with 1925. Japan took more than 4 times 
as much tonnage of black sheets in October this year. Structural material sent to Canada was 
nearly doubled and steel bars increased 33 per cent. China took a large quantity of tin plate, rank- 
ing third, after Canada and Japan. 
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ORE CRUSHERS FOR CHILE 


Two 500-Ton Units Present Shipping as Well as 
Production Problems 


What are regarded as the two largest ore crushers 
ever built are now being shipped from the West Allis 


works of the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. 
They are of the gyratory type and weigh 500 tons each. 


They were designed and built for the Chile Exploration 
Co., a subsidiary of the Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 
for installation at Chuquicamata in the Andes Moun- 


tains near Antofagasta, Chile—5000 miles from the 
shipping point. 
The massiveness of these machines may be noted 


from the accompanying illustrations. The two receiv- 
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with heavy derricks for such work, and finally build- 
ing special cars for transporting over the steep grades 
of the last haul over the mountain railroad. 

Shipment will be made by rail to New York, 25 cars 
being required to handle the two crushers complete. 
The ocean shipment will proceed by way of the Panama 
Canal, following down the west coast of South America 
to Mejillones, a port near Antofagasta where the trans- 
fer to lighters will be made. 


Reorganized as Young Engine 
Corporation 


The T. W. Young Engine Co., Oil City, Pa., has 
been reorganized under the Ohio laws as the Young 
Engine Corporation, and has purchased the plant and 
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ing openings for each machine measure 5 ft. across and 
will easily permit the dumping of a carload of 
weighing 70 tons. Some of the largest pieces of ore 
will weigh as much as seven tons and all will be crushed 
to a product 12 in. and finer; each unit will handle from 
2000 to 2500 tons of ore an hour. The crushers will be 
driven by- two 500-hp. motors, rolling mill type, directly 
connected to the crusher countershafts through flexible 


ore 


couplings. 

The hardness of the copper ore to be crushed has 
necessitated very heavy design. The main frame, top 
shell, and spider, together with the steel suspension 
mechanism and running gear are of steel castings and 
the main shaft is a steel forging. The design has fol- 
lowed the Allis-Chalmers Superior McCully Gyratory 
type, which will classify these machines as short shaft 
crushers. 

The problem of shipping these extremely heavy 
parts was complicated by the necessity of handling 
them from the steamer to lighters in the open sea at 
Antofagasta, Chile, and the final transportation on a 
80-in. narrow-gage mountain railroad to an altitude 
of 9500 ft. This presented a transportation and rig- 
ging problem with a combination of difficulties that 
could be met only by sectionalizing the crushers, ar- 
ranging for ocean shipment on the Chile Exploration 
company’s steamer, Chilcop, which is especially equipped 





Weighing 500 Tons Each, the Crushers Are 


Credited With Being the Largest Ever 
Built. The largest parts of the machines 
weigh 60 tons. The hopper openings take 
a carload of 70 tons of ore at one time and 
crusher handles from 2000 to 2500 
tons an hour. Twenty-five freight cars are 
required to handle the two crushers and 
spare parts 


each 


equipment of the Precision Gear Blank Co., Canton, 
Ohio. The plant will be put in operation this week and 
drilling engines, compressors and various kinds of oil 
and gas field equipment will be manufactured. The 
officers and directurs of the new corporation are as fol- 
lows: W. T. Young, president and manager; P. B. Bel- 
den, vice-president; James K. Lynch, secretary; G. A. 
Leonard and H. E. Patrick. 


The fifth National Exposition of Power and Me- 
chanical Engineering will comprise more than 475 ex- 
hibits, occupying over 160,000 sq. ft. on four floors of 
the Grand Central Palace, New York. The exposition, 
held next week at the same time as the annual meet- 
ing of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
will be open daily from noon until 10 p. m. In addi- 
tion to power generating and accessory equipment, 
heating, ventilating and refrigerating machinery 
will be shown, as well as power tranmission apparatus, 
machine-shop and welding equipment. 


The tenth annual sales conference of Oakite Prod- 
ucts, Inc., 22 Thames Street, New York, will be held 
Dec. 6 to 9 inclusive. A comprehensive program has 
been developed covering the use of industrial cleaning 
materials and methods in a wide variety of industries. 











Electrochemists Discuss Pure Metals 


High Conductivity Copper—Nickel Free of Sulphur— 
Electrically Refined Lead—Pure Zinc, 
Aluminum and Tin 


NE of the most interesting meetings which the 

New York section of the American Electrochemical 
Society has held in many months was the November 
session on Nov. 19. Following an informal dinner, the 
evening was devoted to a symposium on pure metals. 
The representative speakers from some of the leading 
producers of copper, aluminum, nickel, lead and zinc 
discussed some of the latest developments in these in- 
dustries, with particular reference to pure metals. A 
brief account of the addresses follows: 


Pure Copper 


S. Skowronski of the Raritan Copper Co., Perth 
Amboy, N. J., displayed samples of very pure copper 
of 106 per cent conductivity. He discussed the prepa- 
ration of the pure metal. In a paper crammed to the 
limit with technical data, he traced the experimental 
effects of metals and metalloids on the conductivity of 
copper, and on each other in the copper. Those ele- 
ments forming alloys with copper have only a slight 
effect on the conductivity; those forming insoluble com- 
pounds or which themselves are insoluble in the copper, 
have a very large effect. Their effect is out of propor- 
tion to the amount of material present. These ma- 
terials locate in the crystalline boundaries. 

Mr. Skowronski’s conclusion was that the conduc- 
tivity of copper is not at all a criterion of its purity. 
The copper producers and manufacturers are now en- 
gaged in intensive research to determine all the factors 
in the production of very pure copper and the effect 
the impurities have on the conductivity. This monu- 
mental work is now well under way. Its extension into 
the effect that impurities will have on other physical 
properties of copper is expected to be completed in the 
next five years. 


Commercially Pure Aluminum 


E. V. Pannell of the British Aluminum Co. pre- 
sented a paper on pure aluminum, now the fourth most 
important metal in point of tonnage among the non- 
ferrous metals but second in point of volume, which 
is a direct measure of its utility. He discussed the 
production of pure alumina, one of the greatest sources 
of contamination affecting the purity of the metal. He 
pointed out the lack of suitability of many bauxite de- 
posits for aluminum production. New methods of re- 
fining the ore were touched on and the production of 
the pure aluminum of the present date, 99.98 per cent 
pure. Its production is not as yet on a commercial 
footing. 


Corrosion Resistance of Pure Nickel 


R. J. McKay of the International Nickel Co., New 
York, spoke of the remarkable strides in the industrial 
application of pure nickel tubes and other equipment 
in the food and milk industry. Nickel, practically sul- 
phur free, is now produced on a commercial scale. 
This was not possible only a decade ago. Chemically 
pure nickel shows greater corrosion resistance than 
does its alloys or nickel with slight amounts of im- 
purities. It has higher conductivity but, in the elec- 
trical industry, nickel is valuable for its resistance, 
not its conductivity. The pure nickel will run 99.9 
per cent nickel plus cobalt. Mond nickel made by the 
carbonyl process is free of cobalt. 


Lead of Unusual Purity 


W. A. Cowan of the National Lead Co., New York, 
discussed pure lead. He showed samples of double 
electrically refined lead which analyzed 99.99943 per 
cent lead; 0.00024 per cent antimony; 0.000057 per 
cent copper; 0.000193 per cent iron and 0.00008 per 
cent zinc, giving total impurities of 0.00057 per cent. 


The perchlorate bath with clove oil addition agent was 
used for this work. At the present time the National 
Lead Co. is doing considerable work on research of the 
physical properties of this pure lead. Pure lead shows 
much larger crystals than does lead with small amounts 
of impurities. 


spectro cop cally Pure Zine 


H. M. Cyr of the New Jersey Zinc Co. presented a 
paper tracing the development of spectroscopically 
pure zinc. The abnormally large effect of traces of 
impurities in zinc metal was pointed out. In regard 
to the properties of zinc, the literature is decidedly 
contradictory as different workers employed materials 
of varying purity. Spectroscopically pure zine was 
prepared by repeated fractional distillation to produce 
a product 99.99996 per cent pure. This material is 
untarnished by exposure to air and shows a remarkable 
resistance to solution by hydrochloric and sulphuric 
acids, while nitric acid has a much greater action than 
on ordinary zinc metal. Mr. Cyr discussed the proper 
ties, both chemical and physical, of this new metal at 
considerable length. Cadmium of similar purity has 
also been produced. G. P. Fuller of the Niagara Elec- 
trolytic Iron Co. was unable to be present to present 
a paper on pure iron. 


Pure T ” 


C. L. Mantell, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, and secre 
tary of the section, spoke briefly on pure tin, reviewing 
its properties and preparation by the electrolytic 
method, giving metal 99.98 per cent pure. Work is 
now in progress on the preparation of exceedingly pure 
tin from especially purified stannic oxide by hydrogen 
reduction. The economic side of pure tin production 
by electrolytic refining was of considerable interest 
and aroused a large amount of discussion. 


Columbia Steel Corporation Buys 
Sheet Mill 


SAN FRANCISCO, Nov. 27.—The Columbia Steel Cor- 
poration, largest steel-producing company on the Pa- 
cific Coast, has taken over the Pacific Sheet Steel Cor 
poration, South San Francisco, Cal., a subsidiary of 
the Metal & Thermit Corporation, New York. The an- 
nouncement of the merger was made jointly by W. E. 
Creed, president Columbia Steel Corporation, and by 
F. H. Hirschland, president Metal & Thermit Corpora- 
tion. The consolidation has been consummated on a 
stock-exchange basis, with details as to the amount 
paid withheld. The plant represents an investment of 
$2,000,000, and it has a monthly capacity of 3500 tons 
of sheets, covering a full range of sizes. As a result 
of the merger the business of the Pacific Sheet Steel 
Corporation will be conducted as a part of that of the 
Columbia Steel Corporation, which produces coke, pig 
iron and cast iron pipe at Provo, Utah, and sheets, 
bars and wire products at Pittsburg, Cal. 


Production of Cutlery and Edge Tools 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 29.—Establishments engaged 
primarily in the manufacture of cutlery, other than 
silver and plated ware, and of edge tools reported such 
products valued at $75,831,331, and other products 
valued at $4,559,440, making a total of $80,390,371 in 
1925, according to the biennial census of manufactures, 
as reported to the Department of Commerce: 
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The New Steel Market 
HE principal thing that experience in the steel 
market teaches is that things change. 

ful information is not the 


The use- 
precedents as a guide 
to the future, but the breaking of precedents as a 
warning not to look for repetitions. 

The steel market of the past few years is an 
entirely new market, and one cannot well give too 
much attention to that fact. Even now errors in 
judgment are observed because this fact is not 
fully realized. Easily discerned is a feeling in 
many quarters that activity in steel “has lasted too 
long already,” whence arises suspicion that some- 
thing is going wrong. Repeatedly in the past two 
vears predictions of lessened activity in this line 
or that have been proved wrong by the actual 
physical records. There has been really but slight 
increase in steel tonnage since 1923. There have 
During this time the 
country has grown in efficiency and population. If 
that growth could be measured accurately it would 


in all probability be found to be greater than the 


been four years of activity. 


increase in steel tonnage. 

The steel market has changed altogether in that 
there is no relationship in buying activity among 
the different classes of buyers. Each class pro- 
ceeds purely and precisely according to its circum- 
stances. In the old days the entire steel market 
moved by swings. Nails and rails, bars and bolts, 
sheets and skelp, cars and cans, were all expected 
to move together, and generally they did. 

There used to be talk about there being seasons 
in steel, but consideration showed that such sea- 
sons as there were came from habits of buyers 
rather than from physical conditions. Buying 
movements started at various times in the year. 

The steel production statistics of recent years 
indicate clearly the existence of seasons, but as a 
new development. It is natural that there should 
be some seasonal influences in steel. Winter in- 
terrupts much work. Summer is a time of par- 
ticularly active work and naturally requires prep- 
aration. The figures show a tendency for steel 
shipments to drop off late in the year, to be par- 
ticularly heavy in early spring, and to have some 
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lull at The changes from month to 
month are not great, and the greater increase in 
per capita consumption of steel in the South than 
elsewhere tends to reduce gradually this influence. 
When this seasonal influence is better understood 
there will be less mistaking of a little swing for the 
beginning of a big swing. 

The relative value of steel orders of different 
size has greatly changed. The time was that the 
total tonnage in a year of a given customer was 
the chief consideration in the price treatment. 
Service has become important, and the larger the 
order the more important is service. The seller 
is furnishing something which he has made much 
progress in convincing the buyer is of value. The 
small orders do their own averaging. 

Competitive methods have changed radically. 
Price used to be the only argument. Now there 
are many ways of securing an order, and all the 
ways have not yet been thought up. Price is the 
last consideration, although steel sellers were never 
more alert in watching for divergences. Gradu- 
ally there has been growing a feeling among buy- 
ers that price concessions are suspicious. Once they 


were considered so much net profit to the lucky 
buyer. 


mid-summer. 


Passing on the Taxes 


ir of the arguments of representatives in 
Congress against the President’s simple pro- 
posal for a rebate on income tax paid in 1926 is that 
such taxpayers have already passed their burden on 
to the public, where it would remain on the score 
that a rebate would be merely a bonus to the cor- 
porations and rich men. 

T. O. Edwards, general auditor of the Southern 
Pacific Co., has just estimated that the taxes paid 
by the railroads this year will run to about 420 
million dollars, an increase of about 10 per cent 
over 1925. Most of the railroad taxation is collect- 
ed by the State governments. However, the prin- 
ciple is the same in that no part of any taxes paid 
by the railroads is passed on to the public, freight 
rates and passenger rates being substantially fixed 
by Congress itself. Likewise are the rates of all 
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other public service corporations fixed by law of 
one kind or another. 

The net income of all other corporations and 
producers is determined in the first instance by the 
prices they can get for their products, and prices 
are determined by the law of supply and demand 
and by competition among producers. This does 
not permit any taxation to be passed on. If cost 
of production plus taxation exceeds revenue the 
producer is constrained to cease producing. 

Similarly is the rental on real estate determined 
by the law of supply and demand. Out of the gross 
the landlord must pay taxes, insurance. and up- 
keep. He gets for himself only what remains. 

Taxes on income are not passed on: but taxes on 
consumption are. Every theater ticket, for example, 
purchased for more than 75 cents shows on its 
face just how much is being passed on. All of our 
import duties are essentially taxed on consumption 
and in the main are passed on. 





High Wages Do Not Make Prosperity 


N economic fallacy of the day is that high 

wages produce prosperity. Reduce the return 
on capital and increase the reward of labor and 
the latter will be able to buy more goods. If spare 
time does not permit the full enjoyment of such 
goods, reduce the working time from six days per 
week to five. Then there will be more automobil- 
ing, more theater-going, etc. Let European coun- 
tries raise their wage rates to American levels, 
and presto! prosperity will begin among them. 

This is thinking so topsy-turvy as to be humor- 
ous. If instead of high wages there were high 
dividends all the receipts would, of course, likewise 
be spent. There would be the same demand for 
goods and services, but it would be for different 
forms. There would be, for example, less silk 
bought and used, and more steel. Some of the 
existing use of steel would be switched from auto- 
mobiles to structural shapes. Such a switch might 
affect the use of a collateral commodity, such as 
copper, whereof in automobile construction a great 
deal is required along with the steel, whereas in 
railroad building relatively little is needed. In- 
dividual industries are therefore swayed favorably 
or unfavorably, but the aggregate volume of busi- 
ness would not be altered. 

High wages and low dividends mean simply a 
different division of the produce of industry. This 
does not necessarily signify an enduring advance 
in national prosperity. Indeed, it may mean just 
the opposite. The people who receive large income 
from dividends do not, and can not, consume all 
that they get; for they can not eat any more food 
or wear out any more clothing than anybody else. 
The superiority of the food, clothing, etc., that they 
enjoy is a relatively small matter. Their surplus 
of income goes into investments, i.e., into the cre- 
ation of new capital goods. Reduction of such a 
surplus transfers more or less of the produce of 
industry to people who consume everything and 
have no surplus. But, either way, activity in busi- 
ness continues. 

The factors that create hard times are things 
of nature, both physical and human. A crop failure. 
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A prolonged strike of labor, such as has been go- 
ing on in Great Britain. Unwise legislation, pro- 
ducing economic restrictions. Inefficiency of labor 
Miscalculations of management. 
Such are the things that cause depression, unem- 
ployment and all the other evils that are dreaded. 
National prosperity like family prosperity is 
a function of production and thrift. Production is 
a function of labor, intelligently directed and ef- 
ficiently performed. That is what makes for high 
wages, which are beneficent if accompanied by high 
dividends. 


and management. 


High wages and low dividends do not 
constitute a sound condition. High wages do not 
make prosperity. High production makes pros- 


perity and that makes high wages. 


Steel Selling as a Forecaster 
TIVHERE is a vast difference between a slump in 
automobile production and in automobile pro- 
duction schedules. One is current and the other 
something yet to occur. Early October trade re- 
ports noted a recession in automobile production 
schedules and neither the production figures nor the 
experience of October in the matter of sales and 
specifications of steel disproved these observations. 

For some time the automotive industry has 
figured 30 or 40 days’ supply of steel sufficient 
for smooth and uninterrupted production. Usually 
it has had a supply “afloat” or in process of manu- 
facture to cover such a period. A reference, there- 
fore, early in October that there had been a decline 
in business did not necessarily mean that October 
production of motor vehicles would be down sharply, 
but rather pointed to a loss in November. 

As a general rule, gains or losses in orders for 
steel from the motor car industry precede by 
about four to six weeks changes in the production 
of cars and trucks. Orders for cold-finished steel 
bars precede changes in motor-car production 
schedules by about four weeks, while cold-rolled 
strips and automobile body sheets, on account of the 
longer time required for their manufacture and 
fabrication, show the sales and production expecta- 
tions about six weeks in advance of a change in 
car and truck production programs. 


Why American Automobiles Lead 


N estimate is made in the current number of 
i Automotive Industries that approximately 60 
per cent of the motor vehicles in use outside the 
United States and Canada are of American origin. 
Considering the nature of automobiles, the need 
for servicing, the showing is remarkable 

It is admitted that the available data are not 
so complete as might be desired, and that a full 
count might show somewhat less than a 60 per 
cent proportion, but that is a detail, for anything 
approaching 60 per cent would be impressive. 

Import statistics showing country of origin 
are available for the principal countries outside 
of France and Germany, while production figures 
are available for the United States and Canada, 
Great Britain, France, Germany, Italy and Belgium. 

It will be recognized, of course, that while the 
60 per cent proportion, or thereabouts, is large, the 
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number of motor vehicles abroad is small, judged 
by American standards. The National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce year book gives the world’s 
registration in 1925 at 24,564,574, of which the 
United States had 19,954,347, or 81 per cent. 

No large proportion of the production of the 
United States and Canada had to be exported to 
make the showing. These exports amounted to 
116,000 in 1922 and 386,000 in 1925, making an 
increase of 232 per cent in three years, but the 
1925 exports were only 8.9 per cent of the produc- 
tion. 

The reasons for American motor vehicles mak- 
ing the showing abroad that they do are of more 
general interest than the bare fact. A rare oppor- 
tunity has been afforded for American genius and 
productiveness to function. There has been a very 
large home market, making quantity production 
feasible, and there has been an absence of inter- 
ference by labor unions. This latter the American 
resolution at its recent 
Detroit convention, proposes to alter. The com- 
parison has often been made of the relative pur- 
chasing power of the dollar in 1913 and at the 
present time, when invested respectively in build- 
ing construction or in an automobile. One gets 
much more for his money now than in 1913 in 
buying an automobile, and much less when indulg- 
ing in building work. The difference is commonly 
and naturally ascribed largely to the difference in 
labor conditions in the building trades and in the 
automobile industry. 


Federation of Labor, by 


Generally speaking, we originated the airplane 
and did not by any means originate the automobile. 
We are lame in the former and strong in the latter. 
The difference seems to be due largely to the fact 
that aircraft work is supported by governments 
while automobiles are a matter ot the people. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
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MARVELS OF MUSSOLINISM 


An Italo-American Machine Shop Manager 
Takes Issue with Mr. Calder 


To the Editor: I have read the article “Autocracy 
Holds Italy’s Industry” by John Calder, in your Oct. 7 
issue, and I am writing this to correct a few state- 
ments made by the writer. Mr. Calder evidently went 
through Italy very much in a hurry and didn’t have 
time to find out by himself and to his entire satisfac- 
tion conditions as they are. 

I am an American citizen, have lived in the States 
for the past 20 years, and for the last four have spent 
ten months of each year in Italy managing a branch 
of an American machine shop in Naples. We have 
nearly 250 men employed, most of them machinists 
and helpers, the latter being young men graduates 
from a local industrial school. 

My experience with these men has been on the 
whole very pleasant. As our work is of an exacting 
nature, we had a little difficulty in getting the proper 
elements at the beginning, but now that we have be- 
come better acquainted with our surroundings we have 
succeeded in selecting and keeping a fine body of men, 
very quiet, sober and above all, very intelligent. 

A lot of rubbish has been printed about the in- 
feriority complex of the southern Italians, but evi- 
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Boston and Chicago Swap Power 


HE extraordinary progress which has been made 

in a relatively few years in so-called super- 
power transmission of electricity was demonstrated 
the other day in the first experimental interchange 
of current between the steam power stations of the 
coast cities of New England and the hydraulic sta- 
tions of the New England Power Co. on the east, 
and stations of the Middle West, including Chicago 
and Waukegan. In the tie-in were not only power 
plants of the Atlantic seaboard and southern Lake 
Michigan, but also scores of plants of the interven- 
ing territory, in New York State, including those of 
the Adirondack watersheds and Niagara Falls, and 
in a long series of centers across Pennsylvania, Ohio 
and Indiana. Power generated by steam at Boston, 
Providence and Fall River and by water on the 
Deerfield and Connecticut rivers turned wheels 
and lighted lamps in Pittsburgh, Cleveland and 
Chicago. Similarly, power generated in the mid- 
western cities lighted buildings and operated ma- 
chinery in New England. The connection was 
likened to a reservoir into which a great number of 
stations poured their power or drew from it, as 
they had power to spare or were in need of it. 

The amount of power thus exchanged was not 
great. Nor was it a metallic connection all the way 
through. Lack of standardization of voltage and 
frequencies compelled the use of transformers and 
frequency changers. But it was demonstrated to 
the engineers in charge of the test, they state, what 
they had hoped to find, that interconnection on this 
immense geographical scale was wholly practicable. 
Giant power will one day find all political obstacles 
bowled over and commercial differences settled. 
Then will it be a commonplace, though now it seems 
so Utopian as to be difficult to establish. 


dently the people who have been writing this, if they 
have visited the country, have not had time to scrape 
the surface and look a little deeper, or if they have 
reached their conclusions by reading our home paper 
stories of Black Hand and Mafia are utterly ignorant 
of the fine qualities of the great majority of the south- 
ern Italian immigrants. 


A New Life for Italy 


What a vast change in our help from the early part 
of 1922 to date! Fascism has been a wonderful tonic 
to all Italy. Mussolini’s example, the long hours he 
works daily, the enthusiasm he puts into his work, 
his masterful way of reasoning, all have a vast echo 
all over Italy. The large cities in the north as well as 
the poorest sections of the south all seem to be 
permeated with a new life, and there is an undreamed 
of activity. 

Mussolini has created and brought forward many 
wonderful men all over the country, and this I consider 
his greatest asset. He has brought to light many 
other Mussolinis, of smaller stature, but all eager and 
earnest to do their work well and have the people with 
whom they come in contact do the same. 

It is a wholly spiritual movement that has carried 
and is carrying with it not only the unthinking youth, 
as Mr. Calder is pleased to call them, but mature men, 
old men and men of brains in all ranks and professions, 
so that one can easily say that any one in Italy with 
a sane heart and mind is fully in accord with the 
Duce’s views and would do his utmost to follow in his 
footsteps, for he is a leader of the first magnitude and 
the most sincere patriot Italy has ever had. 

While Mr. Calder’s article was being printed the lira 
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was already feeling a little better; in a short while it 
has jumped from 32 to the dollar to 22 to the dollar, 
and should the Italian Government be able to keep the 
forces of speculation within limits the lira is bound 
to do better. 


The Mussolini Regime for Industry 


Now referring to the daring legislation for industry, 
beyond a doubt both employers and employees will 
benefit by it. It is no longer true that employers and 
employees have a right to make their own mistakes 
(as Mr. Calder puts it) when the welfare of the public 
at large is concerned. 

Whenever both classes do not agree on some eco- 
nomic issue, it is only fair to both and to the nation 
that they get together like intelligent beings and reach 
an agreement. 

The old regime under which the employer could fly 
at the employee’s throat whenever he thought to have 
the upper hand, and vice versa, is a thing of the past. 
No nation can ever prosper with its citizens fighting 
one another. No strikes, no lockouts should be tol- 
erated any longer. The world has no use for the 
violent or silver tongued union delegate that has done 
so much harm to industry. 

Both employers and employees are factors in the 
economic welfare of the country and should not be 
allowed the right to make their own mistakes, as most 
mistakes can be avoided. The two classes must not 
clash and cannot be allowed to clash because they are 
so dependent on each other for the betterment of both. 

Mussolini has brought about, with the establishing 
of the syndicates, a fine spirit of cooperation in indus- 
try. Sport activities among the laboring classes have 
increased ten-fold and you find night courses at the dif- 
ferent schools filled with workmen and peasants eager 
to learn more. 


Country Districts Changed as by Magic 


Fascism is spreading the gospel of sane and good 
living even in the remotest country places which under 
past democratic government were absolutely ignored. 
In Basilicata and in Calabria, two of the most neglected 
provinces of the kingdom, there were no passable 
roads, no water works, no electricity, no water. All 
this is changing as if by magic. 

Only a month ago I was invited by a friend of mine 
to spend a week end up in the mountains of Basilicata. 
What beautiful roads and how well kept they were 
miles after miles. In a small village perched on the 
peak of a mountain with 3000 inhabitants they were 
stringing pipes for good fresh running water. 

Schools of agriculture which were considered as 
seats of learning and from which little or no practical 
results were forthcoming have been awakened to use- 
fulness; they have been multiplied, and you can now 
see teachers come in touring cars, stop at a public 
building or in a large farm house and give practical 
lessons to the farmers. 

Country schools have been multiplied in a short 
time. Illiteracy, which was holding its own even in 
large cities like Naples, will shortly be a thing of the 
past. 

Farmers will no longer use antiquated methods in 
the cultivation of their land. They have been com- 
pelled by law to take proper care of the manure and 
it will be an offense and punishable with fines not to 
have a manure pit regularly built in any farm where 
animals are kept. This was needed. The enormous 
waste resulting from poorly kept manure will be re- 
duced and in time will disappear. 

The institution of the “After Work,” where em- 
ployees receive useful knowledge and entertainment, 
was sorely needed and is a good thing for employers 
in any country to provide for their employees. The 
ninth hour is paid for by employers. It is, however, 
not considered as overtime, and therefore the workman 
does not get paid the 10 to 25 per cent extra for 
overtime, but is paid at the regular rate. 

The cost of living was getting higher, but industry 
could pay no higher wages, for this in turn would 
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make the cost of living still higher, and the ones to 
suffer the most would have been the workmen them- 
selves. Therefore the solution of the ninth hour was 
a happy one. The cost of living has not gone any 
higher, the men are satisfied and they are heart and 
soul in favor of the new order of things. 


Vast Legislative Betterment 


The eternal squabbles staged in the Chamber of 
Deputies are a thing of the past. Has this restricted 
the liberty of the people? Not in the least. If people 
are eager to talk, there is no reason why they should 
be kept in the Chamber of Deputies; there are so many 
other places to which these gentlemen can be sent. 

To be the deputy of a province, to study conditions 
in that province and to be able to go into a fine as- 
semblage of thinkers and studious people and set forth 
the needs of their constituents, is a wonderful thing, 
but no such a thing can ever be had through election 
by the people. In practice, deputies had become mere 
solicitors for corporations or individuals; they were 
business links between business and government and 
their work was not always clean. About 85 per cent 
of former deputies were lawyers. 

The Chamber of Deputies did not work; the results 
of such legislators could not have produced anything 
else but chaos, and this was the condition Mussolini 
found when he started Fascism. 

The same conditions prevailing in the Chamber of 
Deputies were also true in every town, in every village. 

Political power was everything and people, instead 
of tending their business, would study and plot and 
use every means they could command to be made 
mayors, and there were feuds after feuds, with the 
result that enormous extravagance would follow, money 
was never spent wisely, the men chosen for mayors 
were in most cases not fit for the work, economic 
conditions would suffer and as a result many parts 
of southern Italy today are fifty years behind times. 

The podesta will do away with all that. He is a 
man chosen by the central government to carry on a 
certain definite work. He has a program to develop, 
following lines which are given to him and which 
being viewed by Rome, studied and coordinated with 
the interest of the other towns and of the nation, 
cannot conflict with the interests of neighboring vil- 
lages or towns. : 

Public works are not now carried on with the idea 
that politicians must be satisfied. There is a technical 
man at the head of a bureau in each province who sees, 
studies, reports the conditions prevailing in his zone, 
and then executes the work assigned. While the 
podesta is the town chief and administrator, he has 
nothing to do with spending of the money for public 
works. The institution of the podesta is the same as 
the city manager plan adopted in America, only the 
work is more coordinated and gives better results. 

The city of Naples, before the present government, 
was blessed with a city administration consisting of a 
mayor and of something like sixty assemblymen. It 
had a yearly deficit running into millions; they were 
spending money recklessly, unwisely and at times dis- 
honestly; as a result there was almost anarchy as 
far as public administration was concerned; every- 
thing was going to the weeds. 

Mussolini saw this (by the way, he seems to have 
time to see everything), sent the mayor and the as- 
semblymen home and appointed a man who is respon- 
sible to him personally for the management of the 
town. 

Things are now done intelligently, and it is a pleas- 
ure even for the taxpayer to pay his taxes, knowing 
that a good percentage of that money comes back into 
service. Mario CARUSO. 
Naples, Nov. 7 
[Mr. Caruso is manager at Naples of the plant of 
Societa Meccanica La Precisa, and the connected Amer- 
ican company to which he refers is the Lionel Corpo- 
ration, manufacturer of electrical toys, Irvington, N. J. 
The article by Mr. Calder, written for THe Iron AGE 
in connection with his visit to Italy as a member of 
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the American Management Mission, was quite appre- 
ciative of some features of Mussolinism, but questioned 
the outcome of such a regime of autocracy as applied 
to industry.—EDIror. | 


American Mining Congress 


While the program for the twenty-ninth annual 
convention of the American Mining Congress is not 
complete, the main topics have been definitely decided 
upon. The five principal subjects are: Stabilizing min- 
eral production, politics and natural resources, mine 
taxation, unified labor program, and elimination of high 
costs through simplified methods and equipment. The 
convention will occupy quarters in the Mayflower 
Hotel, Washington, Dec. 7 to 10 inclusive. 

Under the “state of the industry” in the session of 
Dec. 7 will be reviews of coal, lead, zinc, silver, iron 
(by a representative of the Lake Superior Iron Ore 
Association) and non-metallic minerals. The labor 
session of Dec. 8 will include an address on “Labor 
Relations in Metal Mining,” by Cleveland Dodge of the 
Phelps-Dodge Corporation. Stabilizing mineral pro- 
duction in the afternoon of Dec. 8 will include papers 
on “A Stabilized Mineral Industry,” by Robert E. Tally 
of the United Verde Copper Co.; “Reducing Operating 
Costs Through Mechanical Avenues,” by Eugene Mc- 
Auliffe of the Union Pacific Coal Co., and “Promoting 
an Expanding Future for Copper,” by William A. Wil- 
lis, manager of the Copper and Brass Research Asso- 
ciation. 

Taxation will occupy the entire day Dec. 9. Among 
the several papers is one on “Discrimination Against 
Corporations Under Present Income Tax Rates,” by 
H. B. Fernald, member of the General Tax Committee 
of the American Mining Congress. Elimination of 
waste through standardization will occupy the conven- 
tion on Dec. 10, a number of reports being presented, 
as well as several papers. 


Comprehensive Program Planned for 
Taylor Society Meeting 


With ten sessions, 15 papers, two symposiums, and 
a large number of formal discussions, the meeting of 
the Taylor Society at the Engineering Societies Build- 
ing, New York, Dec. 8-11, will comprise a comprehen- 
sive program. 

Three of the sessions, on Thursday, Dec. 9, will be 
held jointly with the management division of the Amer- 
ican Society of Mechanical Engineers. An _ interna- 
tional evening, Dec. 9, will be held jointly with the 
A. S. M. E., the Society of Industrial Engineers, Amer- 
ican Management Association and the Committee on 
American Participation in International Management 
Congresses. Morris L. Cooke, consulting engineer, 
Philadelphia, and president-elect of the Taylor Society, 
will preside and a number of foreign guests will take 
part in discussion of the topic, “International Cooper- 
ation in the Development of a Science of Management.” 

“Laws of Manufacturing Management,” by L. P. 
Alford, vice-president of the Ronald Press Co., New 
York; “Production Control,” by C. G. Stoll, vice-presi 
dent of the Western Electric Co., Chicago, and “Prog- 
ress in Management Engineering,” a report of the 
management division of the A. S. M. E., are papers 
planned for the morning session Dec. 9. The papers at 
the afternoon session include: “Railroad Organization.” 
by J. C. Clark, Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc. 
New York; “Vitalizing vs. Centralizing Organizations.” 
by R. E. Newcomb, superintendent of the Deane works 
of the Worthington Pump & Machinery Corporation, 
Holyoke, Mass., and “An Experiment in Scientific Man- 
agement in the Coal-Mine Industry,” by J. C. White, 
editorial staff, Coal Age, New York. 

The opening session of the Taylor Society meeting, 
Dec. 8, will be devoted to discussion of management 
education problems. At a session on methods and in- 
struments of research, to be held Friday morning, Dec. 
10, Dr. H. S. Person, managing director of the Taylor 
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Society, will present a paper on “Management’s Con- 
cern in Methods of Research.” R. L. Tweedy, secre- 
tary of the Massachusetts Manufacturers Research As- 
sociation, Boston, will outline the work of the associa- 
tion, and more than eight formal discussions are 
planned for this session, the chairman of which will 
be E. E. Lincoln, Western Electric Co., New York. 

“Overhead Costs and Managerial Policy,” by J. M. 
Clark, Columbia University, New York, is one of the 
papers planned for the afternoon session, Friday, Dec. 
10. Current or “hand-to-mouth” buying will be dis- 
cussed at the evening session, at which W. O. Jelleme, 
comptroller of the Cohn-Hall-Marx Co., New York, will 
present a paper on “The Influence of the Current Buy- 
ing Habit on Managerial Policy and Practices.” 


Empire Mining and Metallurgical Con- 
gress Plans 1927 Meeting in Canada 


Canada has been selected as the meeting place of 
the second Empire Mining and Metallurgical Congress, 
which will be held in 1927. The congress, which is held 
triennially, attracts engineers and metallurgists from 
all the British dominions. Charles Stewart, Canadian 
Minister of Mines, is cooperating with the main com- 
mittee of the congress in making plans for the meet- 
ing, and tours of the more important mining and smelt- 
ing districts of Canada will be included. 


To Extend Railroad in Panama 


A single-track railroad, 51 km. (31.7 miles) long, 
from Concepcion to Puerto Armuelles, will be built by the 
Government of Panama as an extension of the Chiriqui 
National Railroad to develop more of the coffee country 
in Chiriqui Province. The Government has awarded a 
contract to F. H. Arosemena, a citizen of Panama, to 
build a road and a 1300-ft. reinforced concrete pier at 
the new deep water harbor at Puerto Armuelles. Ap- 
proximately $3,000,000 will be expended on these im- 
provements. Mr. Arosemena has contracted with the 
J. G. White Engineering Corporation, New York, to act 
as his engineer for the design of the wharf and to carry 
out the construction of both the wharf and the railroad. 
There will be 45 structural steel and 13 girder bridges 
along the line. 

H. Q. Kennedy, chief construction supervisor for the 
White corporation, has returned from a two months’ 
visit in Panama, where he made an inspection of the 
location for the proposed work in company with engi- 
neers and representatives of the Government and of 
Mr. Arosemena. Locomotives and rolling stock will 
be required. 


Western Electric to Enlarge Hawthorne 
Works 


Contracts have been let for alterations and addi- 
tions to the Hawthorne Works, Western Electric Co., 
Chicago, which will increase the toll cable capacity of 
the plant approximately 70 per cent. The project 
covers the remodeling and reconstructing of 16 build- 
ings, having a total floor space of 350,000 sq. ft., and 
will be so handled that output will not be impaired dur- 
ing its progress. The work includes the shifting and 
moving about into new locations of all existing plumb- 
ing, heating, lighting, sprinklers, gas and air service 
lines, the rebuilding of steel work, relocation of brick 
walls and the building of new roofs. 

The alterations were made necessary by the large 
toll cable schedules recently placed by the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., and 18 to 24 months will 
be required to complete the operation. The contract 
for the work has been let to the Turner Construction 
Co., and will be under the general direction of John 
P. H. Perry, resident vice-president at Chicago, and 
Joseph C. Grady, Chicago operating manager, who will 
be in direct charge. 
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Small Gain in November Iron Output 


Estimated Returns, Collected by Wire, Show Daily Rate 
Increased 330 Tons Over October—Net 
Loss of 2 Furnaces 


ATA collected by wire on Nov. 30 from companies 
which estimated the pig iron production for the 

last two days of the month show that there was a 
small increase for November over October. The daily 
rate for November was 107,883 tons as contrasted with 
107,553 tons per day in October. This is a gain of 
330 tons per day for November. The estimated daily 
rate for last month is the largest since May of this 
year. The total estimated production for November is 
3,236,500 gross tons; the October actual output was 
3,334,132 tons. 

There were 7 furnaces blown in and 9 blown out o1 
banked, a net loss of 2 for the month. In October there 
was a net gain of 4 furnaces. There were 217 furnaces 
active on Nov. 30 as compared with 219 on Nov. 1. 

One new furnace blew in during November, the new 
stack of the Weirton Steel Co. at Weirton, W. Va., 
just recently completed. 


Furnaces Blown In and Out 


Among the furnaces blown in during November 
were the Standish furnace in New York; one furnace 
of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation in the Lehigh 
Valley; one Carrie furnace of the Carnegie Steel Co. 
and the Clinton furnace in the Pittsburgh district; 
one furnace at the Maryland plant of the Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation in Maryland; the new furnace of 
the Weirton Steel Co. in the Wheeling district and one 
furnace of the Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co. in Ala- 
bama. 

Among the furnaces blown out or banked during 
November were one Duquesne furnace of the Carnegie 
Steel Co. in the Pittsburgh district; the Claire furnace 
in the Shenango Valley; the Punxy furnace in Western 


Suspends Pig Iron Tariffs in C. F. A. 
Territory 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 30.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission today entered an order suspending from 
Dec. 1 to March 31 tariff schedules of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad that both increase and reduce rates on 
pig iron in Central Freight Association territory. Re- 
cently the other schedules proposing changes in pig 
iron tariffs in this territory were suspended. A hear- 
ing on the schedules suspended today has been set for 
Dec. 13 at Chicago before Examiner Walsh. 


The Fretz-Moon Tube Co., Butler, Pa., recently 
completed an extensive addition to its plant and has 
installed equipment for the manufacture of rigid con- 
duit, elbows and couplings, both galvanized and black 
enameled. Depending on the finish, these lines will be 
sold under the trade names of “Galvite” and “Enamel- 
ite.” The company also announces the appointment of 
Harry S. White as sales manager. 


The Building Construction Employees Association 
and the Building Trade Council, of Chicago, have en- 
tered into a closed shop agreement which will be in 
effect for a period of three years. This agreement, 
which expires June 1, 1929, virtually returns all open 
shop building trades with the exception of the carpen- 
ters to their former closed shop status. 


Pennsylvania; one Ohio furnace of the Carnegie Steel 
Co. in the Mahoning Valley; two South Chicago fur- 
naces of the Illinois Steel Co. in the Chicago district; 
the Thomas furnace in Wisconsin; one furnace of the 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co. and one furnace of the 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. in Alabama. 


Production by Districts 
The estimated November production by districts is 
given in the table. The complete returns, giving the 


actual output for November, will be published in THE 
IRON AGE, Dec. 9. 


} ] i } Dis ( N 
Nov Ont Sept \ug 
davs) ¢ days) { days) ¢ | days) 
New \ d Ma ¥ 934 >»? 4 631 11 t 196.706 
hig Valley s9.804 77.523 80,506 
Schuylh Va 69,221 6 01 67,550 
Low Susq ; 
‘ Valle 4;.41 ht ; i »1A4 
Pittsburg district 683.208 TIRE XR O00 668.100 
She ng Valley ’ ’ 4 : ; 8,719 
W ! I l 1 4 
Ma nd \ 
d Kk 1 i 171 
Wi) } i I 120 
Ma ge Valley f { ' 0 
( nd N 
’ 1.852 
x O ( 6,001 
I a d 14.907 
M Vi \ 
W 
Ut 1.357 
\ ‘ : 
Te ' 6.31 


Ryerson Buys Bourne-Fuller Warehouse 
Business 


The Bourne-Fuller Co., Cleveland, has sold its steel 
warehouse business, warehouse property and stock in 
Cleveland to Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., Chicago. 
The Bourne-Fuller Co. will retain its plain and fabri- 
cated reinforcing bar and tool steel departments, which 
will be removed to another location. With the sale of 
its steel jobbing business, the Bourne-Fuller Co. will 
confine its operations to the manufacture of alloy and 
carbon steels, bolts, nuts and rivets and other finished 
steel products and semi-finished steel. The Ryerson 
company specializes in warehouse service in steel prod- 
ucts and has a chain of eight plants located at leading 
industrial centers. 


New Ingot Mold Foundry at Sharpsville 


The Shenango Furnace Co., Pittsburgh, is actively 
going ahead with the construction of a new ingot mold 
foundry, which it expects to have completed and in 
operation about April 1 next year. The new plant, 
which involves an expenditure of more than $1,000,000, 
is located on the company’s furnace property at Sharps- 
ville, Pa. There will be only a yard switching of the 
molten pig iron from the company’s blast furnaces to 
the new foundry. It is designed for a production of 
30,000 tons of molds a month, and by virtue of owner- 
ship of mines in the Northwest the company can boast 
of controlling production from the ore to the finished 
mold. 
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Operations Continue to Recede 


Consumers Have Covered Needs Well Into Next Year—Upturn 
Expected Within 60 Days—Slight Increase in 
November Pig Iron Output 


URTHER curtailment in steel operations has 

brought the industry to a level under rather 
than over 70 per cent of capacity. The Steel Cor- 
poration itself is close to a 73 per cent basis. Signs 
now are that the recession will continue into Janu- 
ary, with estimates of a 60 per cent rate before 
an upward turn will occur. 


A fairly free flow of specifications featured the 
last days of November, and consumers appear now 
to be definitely covered for needs through January. 
Current new bookings meanwhile are small. In 
the light of likely subnormal stocks in buyers’ 
hands at the year end, and the virtual absence of 
forward buying, producers regard the upturn as 
merely postponed. Consumers view the conditions 
as safely allowing time to appraise their own posi- 
tion. 


November pig iron output, measured in terms 
of the daily output, showed a slight increase over 
October. Telegraphic returns gave a production 
of 3,236,500 gross tons for the 30 days of Novem- 
ber, or 107,883 tons per day, as against 3,334,132 
tons for October, or 107,553 tons per day, an in- 
crease of 330 tons per day. 


On Dec. 1 active blast furnaces numbered 
217, out of a total of 372, while 219 were in blast 
on Nov. 1. Seven blew in and nine blew out 
in the month (with two Cleveland stacks scheduled 
for banking this week). Production on Dec. 1 is 
at about the January rate of 107,000 tons per day. 


Additional releases of suspended shipments 
were received from the automobile trade. These 
have covered pig iron as well as sheets, cold-rolled 
strips and cold-finished bars. One order was for 
2500 tons of auto-body sheets, for December-Janu- 
ary delivery. 

Sheet prices continue irregular. Some first- 
quarter sales have been made at the current quo- 
tations of 3c., Pittsburgh, for black sheets, and 
2.30c. for the blue annealed, which is $2 a ton 
below the level set some weeks ago for that period. 
The smaller makers, without sizable backlogs, are 
making concessions for prompt shipment business. 
The Pittsburgh prices, for example, have been 
named as base for Valley mills. 


Wider adoption is now indicated of the new 
plan of basing the price of cold-rolled strips on 
the small lot order, applying reductions from this 
in steps on larger orders. It has not as yet 
strengthened prices, which are not uncommon at 
3c., Cleveland. 

Activity of tin plate mills is notable, with next 
season’s needs as yet unestimated and in addition 
rendered uncertain in respect to what will be the 
Welsh participation in Canadian business next 
year. 


Contrasted with the quietness in butt welded 
pipe is a purchase from the National Tube Co. 
of between 50,000 and 60,000 tons for a 10-in. 
line from the Texas Panhandle to the Gulf. An 
18-in. gas line in the Southwest under negotiation 
will take 1300 tons. 

Two Western railroads bought 12,000 tons of 
rails, and in the Chicago market 50,000 tons of ac- 
cessories are pending. Rail mill operations ap- 
proach 80 per cent of capacity, and production is 
heavier at this season than in a number of years. 

Another good week in fabricated steel proposals 
adds 50,000 tons in new projects. A bank and of- 
fice building in Chicago will take 12,000 tons, and 
10,000 tons for bridge work is required for an 85- 
mile railroad line planned by the Chesapeake & 
Ohio. 


Two more Lake boats have been put under in- 
quiry, taking over 5000 tons of steel. 


Pig iron, following the recent buying for first 
quarter, is inactive. A decline of 25c. to 35c. per 
ton in furnace coke, resulting from converting an 
increasing quantity of unmarketed coal, en- 
courages a waiting attitude among pig iron con- 
sumers, though merchant furnaces that would be 
affected directly, as in the Valley district. are not 
making foundry iron. Foundry and malleable 
irons for the local Cleveland market are off 50c. 
a ton. 

The Imperial Government Railways in Japan 
are accepting bids until Dec. 10 on about 7800 tons 
of 100-lb. rails and splice bars. 

British blast furnaces hope to resume by the 
end of the year. No general resumption in steel 
is expected before mid-January. Plate mills have 
four to five months’ backlog, following a marked 
increase in shipyard orders. British receipts of 
Continental steel are checked by congestion at ship- 
ping ports. 


Exports of iron and steel products in October, 
at 172,070 tons, fell 10,000 tons below the Septem- 
ber total and represented the smallest outgoing 
tonnage since June. For the ten months, however, 
an advance of nearly 21 per cent was made over 
last year, the current figure of 1,749,029 tons be- 
ing 300,000 tons ahead of 1925. 


Imports of iron and steel in October amounted 
to 81,830 tons—the lowest figure since January. 


No change has occurred this week in the com- 
ponents of THE IRON AGE composite prices, that 
for pig iron remaining for the third week at $20.13 
per ton, while finished steel, for the eighth week, 
stands at 2.453c. per lb. Pig iron is $1.66 below 
its level as of Jan. 1, while finished steel is at 
exactly the Jan. 1 price. 
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A Comparison of Prices 


Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, Declines in Italics 
At Date, One Week, One Month, and One Year Previous 


For Early Delivery 


Nov. 30, Nov 


: 23, Nov. 1, De 
Pig Iron, Per Gross Ton: 92 —) 


1926 1926 1926 192 
No. 2 fdy., Philadelphia. ..$23.26 $23.26 $22.26 $23.76 
No. 2, Valley furnace..... 19.00 19.00 19.00 20.50 
No. 2, Southern, Cin’ti 23.69 23.69 23.69 24.69 
No. 2, Birmingham..... . 20.00 20.00 20.00 22.00 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago*.. 21.00 21.00 21.00 22 00 
sasic, del’'d eastern Pa.... 22.50 23.00 21.50 23.00 
Basic, Valley furnace..... 18.50 18.50 18.50 0.00 
Valley Bessemer, del’d P’gh 21.76 21.76 21.26 22 76 
Malleable, Chicago* ..... 21.00 21.00 21.00 23 00 
Malleable, Valley ....... 19.00 19.00 19.00 20.50 
Gray forge, Pittsburgh... 20.26 20.26 20.24 »1.7F 
lL. S. charcoal, Chicago... 27.04 27.04 27.04 29.04 
Ferromanganese, furnace..100.00 100.00 88.00 115.00 
Rails, Billet®, ete., Per Gross Ton 
O.-h. rails, heavy, at mill.$43.00 $43.00 $43.00 $43.00 
Light rails at mill........ 36.00 36.00 36.00 6.96 
Bess. billets, Pittsburgh... 35.00 25.00 On an 
O.-h. billets, Pittsburgh... 35.00 35.00 » 00 35.00 
O.-h. sheet bars, P’gh..... 36.00 36.00 36.01 36.00 
Forging billets, P’gh..... 40.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 
O.-h. billets, Phila........ 40.30 40.230 10.30 10.30 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh.... 45.00 45.00 15.06 Of 
Cents Cents Cent Cent 
Skelp, grvd. steel, P’gh, Ib 1.90 1.90 1 0 
Finished Iron and Steel, 
Per Lb. to Large Buyers Cents Cents ( Cer 
Iron bars, Philadelphia » 28.32 2.22 
Iron bars, Chicago.... ‘ 2.00 2.00 00 2.00 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh.... 2.00 2.00 2.00 ».00 
Steel bars, Chicago..... 2.10 2.10 10 10 
Steel bars, New York..... 2.34 2.34 2.34 2.34 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh... 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 
Tank plates, Chicago..... 2.10 2.10 2.11 1 
Tank plates, New York. 2.24 2.24 2.24 1.94 
Beams, Pittsburgh ....... 2.00 2.00 2.00 0 
Beams, Chicago ......... 2.10 2.10 2.10 () 
seams, New York........ 2.34 2.34 { 24 
Steel hoops, Pittsburgh... 2.50 2.50 00 2.50 
*The average switching charge for delivery to foundries 
in the Chicago district is 61c. per ton 
On export business there are frequent variatio 
range of prices on various products, as shown in « ar} 
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Pittsburgh 


Steel Output Continues to Decline—Large 
Pipe Order—Coke Lower 


PITTSBURGH, Nov. 30.—The past week’s business 
has been somewhat better with almost all manufac- 
turers and in almost all products than the week before, 
but the gain appears to be due to the fact that con- 
sumers had been going to extremes in the matter of 
inventory paring rather than to real changes in the 
rate of activity of consuming industries. Specifications 
against old orders and releases of tonnage against 
which shipments had been suspended explain the in- 
crease in business, as new buying has not increased 
appreciably and consumer interest in first quarter sup- 
plies is still low. 

Moreover, the tendency of plant operations to recede 
continues. The Carnegie Steel Co. has taken off a 
blast furnace at its Youngstown works in the last week, 
and two independent steel company stacks there will 
stop making iron by the end of the week. Ingot output 
in that district is below 70 per cent of capacity, and 
with slight losses in Pittsburgh, the average of the 
general Pittsburgh area is not now above 70 per cent. 
There is a feeling, however, that at that rate of output 
there is a close balance between production and con- 
sumption, and that business cannot get much poorer 
than it has been over the past 30 days. 

The automotive industry has been releasing sus- 
pended shipments of sheets, strip and cold-finished 
steel bars, and this is taken to mean that the inven- 


. = 5 ‘ Nov Nov. 1, Dy i 
Sheets, Nails and Wire, 124 199% 192% 1925 
Per Lb re J s ( Cent Cent Cents 
nee » N gt 4 { 10 
Sheets, bla N ( 
_ cag d 1.30 
sheets, g N I s 8 415 
Sheets N ‘ 
cag ‘ ‘ { 4.25 
Sheets, | & P'gl 0 
She S t & ( 
cago t n f 0 0 , 60 
Wire 1 | Pittsbu f f bo 65 
Wir Cc a ; 
Plair wire I t I e 0 
Plair Wil i 
mil 
Barbed re, ga I’ gl 
Barbed wire gen c} 
cago dist ! 10) { { 40 
T t a $ ‘ . () 
Old Material, perc: 1 
Carwheels, Cl ‘ $14 ‘ Sin Hf 
Carwhee Philads f 1s ) 
Heavy eiting lee P 14 ) 
Heavy melting ste PI | | 0 
Heavy melting ste Ch'g ] i 
N l <« Pit ‘ ‘ ‘ 18.00 
No ist Ph ad nhia 1 18.00 
Ni i is (ne ) ‘ ‘ ‘ } oo 
N RR \ I} i 1 0 
No. 1 RR. w Ch ( 15.00 
Coke, Connellsville, 1 O 
Furnaces ke prompt $3.9 $4.: $5.0 $3.85 
Foundry coke pr f 5 
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Per Lb. tol p ( ( { Ce Cer 
La col N \ ] 8 { i4 1 
Ek roly | ! 1 14.00 
Zit S | ii & 70 
Z, New Yorh ‘ 9 05 
La St. Loui 9 25 
ead N Yor) 5.30 0 
l (Str a) New Yor i ) & a 643 75 
Antin (Asiat ) Y 14.00 1 20.00 
b \ re if tive * a 


tories taken over the past month have been favorable 
and also that January will see heavier output of motor 
cars. The promise of greater buying by the railroads is 
regarded as fairly bright, and if lettings of structural 
steel are moderate, the prospect has been improved by 
a material increase in inquiries. One pipe order call- 
ing for between 50,000 and 60,000 tons of steel has 
come out in the past week, and with the possibility of 
others of size, it is beginning to look as though the 
pipe mills would have something to work on this winter, 
notwithstanding the slack business which lately has 
been developing in other kinds of pipe. 

Large consumers of coal, regarding maintenance of 
present wage scales and consequently of present coal 
prices as uncertain, are withholding purchases, and the 
smaller producers, most of whom are without regular 
consuming connections, are finding it impossible to 
hold to their prices or to the advanced wage scales. A 
number of notices have been posted putting wages 
back to the November, 1917, scale, which roughly is 
one-third less than that called for in the so-called Jack- 
sonville agreement. Coke is affected by the coa! market, 
as inability to market coal has made it necessary for a 
number of producers to convert it into coke. The 
market in the latter is no broader than that in coal, 
and in the past few days $4 has become the top on 
furnace fuel, while $3.90 appeared today. These de- 
velopments render more difficult the efforts of pig iron 
producers to interest consumers in supplies at the 
prices now asked. 

Pig Iron —A quieter market than exists in pig iron 
is hard to imagine. Consumers generally have some 
iron on their yards or under contract and have assumed 
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a waiting attitude with regard to their requirements 
in the first quarter of next year. It all goes back to 
coke prices, upon which the most recent advance in 
pig iron was based. With spot furnace coke selling 
at $3.90 to $4 and with some producers cutting wages 
to where they were prior to Nov. 1, pig iron consumers 
figure that it will be only a matter of a short time 
before there will be a general wage reduction at the 
mines and ovens and that this must necessarily bring 
about lower pig iron. Little attention, however, is 
paid to the fact that production of foundry iron, which 
actually constitutes what is left of the merchant iron 
market, is now very light and that there is not a 
Valley furnace at present producing any of that grade. 
Producers assert that costs justify present asking 
prices and, pending relief in that direction, are not 
disposed to seek business actively. Sales still run to 
small lots and at the same prices that have lately been 
ruling. The furnace of the Clinton Iron & Steel Co., 
Pittsburgh, which was banked about two months ago, 
resumed production Nov. 29. The furnace of the 
Stewart Furnate Co., Sharon, Pa., scheduled to start 
for some time, is still idle 


We ju Va LOr a 
‘ t gh dist t being 
$1.7¢ p ’ 
Rasi $18.50 to $19.00 
Bessemer! 20.00 to 20.50 
Gray forg: 18.50to 19.50 
No s foundry 19.00 te 20.00 
No. 3 found ... 18.50 to 19 ) 
Malleable coensce BOC LO Suu 
Low phosphorus, copper free : 28.00 


Ferroalloys.—Consumers continue to show only pas- 
ive interest in 1927 supplies of ferromanganese and 
to date little or no contracting has been done. That is 
not surprising in view of the guarantee against a 
decline in price that is part of the quotation of $100, 
Atlantic seaboard, either for domestic or foreign ma- 
terial, and the willingness of domestic producers to ex 
tend into the first quarter of next year the delivery of 
naterial unspecified against 1926 contracts carrying 
a price of $88. The opening of books for 1927 business 
n 50 per cent ferrosilicon has not been followed by a 


to cover, and development of new business in 


rush 
splegeleisen awaits an announcement as to prices, which 
has been delayed until the 


hecomes clearly defined. 


early 1927 market on coke 
Prices are given on page 1583. 

Semi-Finished Steel.—Non-integrated steel manu- 
facturers are specifying against orders for 
slabs and sheet bars strict i 


billets, 
y in accordance with their 
rolling schedules, which are not much above 50 per 
cent of capacity with strip makers and almost as low 
with several of the sheet mills that do not make their 
own steel. There is also a tendency to defer first quar- 
ter contracts until it is seen what December will show 
in the way of early 1927 business in finished products. 
Mill quotations are still $35, Pittsburgh or Youngstown, 
for large billets and slabs, and $36 for sheet bars, and 


] 
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small billets and slabs, but there are cases of prefer- 
ential prices and special arrangements that bring about 
a somewhat lower average. Wire rods are steady at 
$45, base Pittsburgh, and pipe skelp is holding at re- 
cent prices, with little open market activity in either 
product. 
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Steel and Iron Bars.—Current demands are mod- 
erate, and as yet little interest has developed in first 
quarter tonnages. Makers of cold-finished steel bars 
have had a few releases against suspended shipments 
from automobile parts makers, but no new demand of 
consequence has developed nor is it expected until the 
latter part of December. There has been no increase 
worthy of note in orders for hot-rolled bars from that 
direction, and demands from bolt, nut and rivet-makers 
are seasonally small. But there seems to be no undue 
pressure to sell, and 2c., base Pittsburgh, continues the 
ruling price, as it has been on new business since July 
1. It is, however, an exceptionally unattractive order 
that will bring 2.10c., base. Tonnage buyers do not 
appear to have been obliged to pay more than 1.90c., 
base, on the bulk of the tonnage received in this quar- 
ter. Iron bars are dull, with prices barely steady. 

Structural Steel—Awards to local fabricating shops 
are small in the aggregate, and not much new business 
is developing in this immediate district. It is necessary 
for local fabricators to go far afield in search of busi- 
ness, and the common report is that price competition 
This was to be expected in vieW of the fact 
that structural steel bookings in October were equal to 
only 67 per cent of the country’s capacity and that No- 
vember saw shipments in excess of incoming business. 
The mills are firm at 2c., base Pittsburgh, for large 
structural shapes, except on projects of such a size as 


+ 


to get special consideration. 


is keen. 


Plates.—The market is firm at 1.90c., base Pitts- 
burgh, because productive capacity that can be oper- 
ated profitably at that price is little, if any, in excess 
of the demands coming from barge and tank builders 
and for large outside-diameter pipe. A pipe line proj- 
ect to carry oil from the Texas Panhandle to the Gulf 
ports, calls for between 500 and 600 miles of 10-in. 
pipe, which means 50,000 to 60,000 tons, on a basis of 
100 tons to the mile. 

Wire Products.—The past week has brought some 
increase in orders, but no special significance is at- 
tached to the gain other than that actual consumption 
made it necessary for jobbers to order a little more 
freely. There has been no increase in mill schedules, 
as mill stocks are large. Prices are holding well. 

Rails and Track Supplies.—Order books of the Car- 
negie Steel Co. have been swelled by a recent distribu- 
tion of standard-section rails by the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad. Light-section rails are again dull, because 
of less promising prospects for sustained operation of 
the coal mines. Spikes, tie plates and other track sup- 
plies are not active, but improvement is expected as 
the rail-laying period approaches. Prices are given on 
page 1581. 

Tubular Goods.—Interest again centers in pipe 
lines. An oil line to run from the Texas Panhandle to 
the Gulf, sponsored jointly by the Humble Oil Co., the 
Gulf Refining Co. and the Magnolia Petroleum Co., calls 
for between 500 and 600 miles of 10-in. plain-end pipe, 
the order for which has been placed with the leading 
interest. There is renewed talk of a gas line to run 
from Amarillo, Tex., to Denver, for which 450 miles 
of 20-in. pipe would be required, not including distribut- 
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THE [Ron AGE Composite Prices 


Finished Steel 
Nov. 30, 1926, 2.453c. Per Lb. 

One week ago ~.4 
One month ag «.4 
One year ago ° © 2-459 
10-year pre-war averags ; 1L.689« 

Based on steel bars, bean tank I late pla 
wire, open-hearth rails, black pipe and bla 
sheets These products ynstitute 87 per cent 
the United States output f finished steel] 

High Low 
1926 2.453c., Jan 5 2.403c., May l 
1925 2.560c., Jan. 6 2.396c Aug. 18 
1924 2.789 Jan. 15 2.460c., Oct. 14 
1923 2.824 April 24 ~.446c., Jan 
eee - eens ' 


Pig Iron 
Nov. 30, 1926, $20.13 Per Gross Ton 
One week ago..... $20.13 
me month ago...... ee a 20.04 
i RN MDs nian bh aldvidw sale cate ab RR 21.63 
10-year pre-war average...... 5 af tae eae ak 


3ased on average of basic iron at Valley 


rnace and foundry irons at Chicago, Philadel- 


a, Buffalo, Valley and Birmingham 
High Low 
1926 $21.54, Jan $19.46, July 13 
1925 22.50 Jan. 13 18.96, July 7 
N24 22.88 Feb. 26: 19.21, Nov. 3 
N23 30.86, March 20; 20.77, Nov. 20 
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Iron and Steel Bars 


Soft Steel 

Base Per Lb. 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh mills............ 2.00c. to 2.10c. 
ene Nh os os cu coupe uebesebbe ae ens 2.10¢. 
Del’d Philadelphia ..... a nT re ae 2.32c¢. 
on eS een peaneasden 2.34c, 
Stee CEE dah o'bd0cuusewscoecadduavece’ 2.19¢. 
F.o.b. Cleveland, sizes up to l-in. rounds. .2.00c. 
us IE, gor ncoesveceve 2.15c. to 2.25c. 
CEE: Se gas nn ccenbadecvescsceect 2.35c. 
F.o.b. San Francisco mills........ 2.35c. to 2.40c. 


Billet Steel Reinforcing 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh mills............ 2.00c. to 2.10c. 
Rail Steel 
ees (NE Goa. 4 ui ctnncedhse cheese 1.80c, to 1.90c. 
Pa: SN cc ckneckebcarceree 1.90c. to 2.00c. 
Iron 
Common iron, f.o.b. Chicago.............. 2.00c. 
Refined iron, f.o.b. P’gh mills............. 3.00c. 
Common iron, del’d Philadelphia.......... 2.22c, 
Common iron, del’d New York............ 2.24c. 
Tank Plates 


Base Per Lb. 


Pi nn SR... 65 4 cessssueeesan 1.90c. 
Ti PN cscet dt We enncvskscuadene ben 2.10c. 
Ps ED vc. cc wesaciveses 2.05c. to 2.15c. 
i ES cece keen cndiene wenn ee eke 2.09c. 
Del’d Philadelphia ......... sebweeeeceounn 2.22¢. 
Ce ctu cc cee ase eadebakendcon 2.24c. 
es SE I ceca atcachuchsounenon 2.80c. 


Structural Shapes 





Base Per Lb. 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh mill............ 2.00c. to 2.10c. 
iy MED, bc ccacwncesces cccacsvcecess 2.10c. 
F.o.b. Birmingham ......... e++e-2-l5e. to 2.25c. 
Del’d Cleveland ..... ane taw Seeevetndaean 2.19¢. 
Del’d Philadelphia ...........++++2.22¢. to 2.82c, 
Del’d New York. ..cccccccces andi coesemee 
Cs I Ps occa bs 64 nesaeneccseenee 2.85c. 
Hot-Rolled Flats (Hoops, Bands and 

Strips) 

Base Per Lb. 
All gages, narrower than 6 in., P’gh...... 2.50c. 
All gages, 6 in. and wider, P’gh.......... 2.30c, 


All gages, 6 in. and narrower, Chicago, 
2.50c. to 2.60c. 
All gages, wider than 6 in., Chicago....... 2.50c. 


Cold-Finished Steel 


Base Per Lb. 
Bars, f.o.b. Pittsburgh mills...... 2.80c. to 2.40c. 
Bare, COR. GRAB. cccccicceccece 2.40c. 
a NO errr 2.45c. 
Shafting, ground, f.o.b. mill..... *2.55c. to 3.00c. 
Strips, f.o.b. Pittsburgh mills..... $.25c. to 3.50c. 
Strips, f.o.b. Cleveland mills...... 3.00c. to 3.40c. 
Strips, delivered Chicago.......... 3.40c. to 3.70c. 
Strips, f.o.b. Worcester mills.............. 3.75c. 





*According to size. 


Wire Products 
(To jobbers in car lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh and 


Cleveland) 

Base Per Keg 

ME ENEN 5 co o4 cena asansaseces aheaees WeNe $2.65 
Galv’d nails, l-in. and longer............-- 4.65 
Galv’d nails, shorter than l-in............. 4.90 
Gabvnminel GROMEES 2 ccccccccccccccccccccces 3.35 
PR GREED. can vecccccceesccecessceeus $.10 
Gomnemt conted malls... ccccccscccsccesecess 2.65 
Base Per 100 Lb 

Bright plain wire, Bi, OB GAR cccecccegtes $2.50 
Ammenled Hameed WITS. ..00ccccccccccccccsese 2.65 
III So nancceantssauee Sevnewn name ke 8.50 
Galv’d wire, a saeetan ee 3.10 
Barbed wire, galwa. ....ccccccccscccsccees 3.35 
Barbed wire, painted.......... ogeeestvetss 3.10 


Chicago district mill and delivered Chicago 


prices are $1 per ton a the a Bir- 
mingham mill prices $8 a ton higher; Worcester, 
Mass., mill $3 a ton higher on production of 
that plant; Duluth, Minn., mill $2 a ton higher; 
Anderson, Ind., $1 higher. 


Woven Wire Fence 
Base to Retailers Per Net Ton 


F.o.b. Pittsburgh ........ iesdeayanet «+. $65.00 
F.o.b. Cleveland .. cence Scisibexcsneetveun. ee 
0. sateewnds ion 
FS geenpentbemepecnnpenpanenen 


TMOULONUnenectgeonaete vies ttnaecacaeatncgata seater yosemite LUSTY ODA TAN 


DUUYHYAYOE MSU CTYD MASTOREEeTOONSHATTSF 42844 00MM RVUSSLSLEGLSAG REET SPONN OVA) ETF wrrtsi TUES LUERENTOT VET AY Nose ORV EERPPRA ETT NINN 
Sheets Track Equipment 

Blue Annealed (F.o.b. Mill) 
Base Per Lb. Base Per 10@ Ld. 
Nos. 9 and 10, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. ..2.30c. to 2.40c. Spikes, in. and larger 80 to $8.00 
Nos. 9 and 10, f.o.b. Ch’go dist. mill......2.50e. Spikes, i in. and aaaiao, ; 5 : ; + to 8.26 
Nos. 9 and 10, del’d Philadelphia. .2.62c. to 2.72c. Spikes, boat and i< séucawoes 3.25 
Nos. 9 and 10, f.o.b. Birmingham. .2.60c. to 2.70c. Track bolts, all sizes.............. 3.90to 458 
, ee Ms Wc oa ccs ewnce ws 2.25to 2.85 
Box Annealed, One Pass Cold Rolled Anse DP has cevewescuakenbesdies 2.7% 


No. 24, f.o.b. Pittsburgh...... 2.90c. to 3.10¢ 


No. 24, f.o.b. Ch’go dist. mill........... 3.20c. 
No. 24, del’d Philadelphia.........38.82c. to 8.42c. 
No. 24, f.o.b. Birmingham........ 8.30c. to 3.40c. 


Metal Furniture Sheets 
No. 24, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, A grade....... 4.25c. 


No. 24, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, B grade......... 4.10¢ 
Galvanized 

No. 24, f.o.b. Pittsburgh.......... 3.85c. to 3.95c. 

No. 24, f.o.b. Chicago dist. mill.......... 4.05c¢. 

No. 24, del’d Philadelphia.........4.17c. to 4.82c, 

No. 24, f.o.b. Birmingham....... 4.20c. to 4.30c. 


Tin Mill Black Plate 


No. 28, f.o.b. Pittsburgh..........3.15c. to 3.25c. 
No. 28, f.o.b. Chicago dist. mill... .3.25c. to 3.85¢c. 


Automobile Body Sheets 
No. 30, Lob. Pittsbunmh. ..ciscccceccsss 4.25c. 


Long Ternes 
No. 24, 8-lb. coating, f.o.b. mill. ... 4.30c. 


Tin Plate 
Per Base Bor 


Standard cokes, f.o.b. P’gh district mills. ..$5.50 
Standard cokes, f.o.b. Gary and Elwood, 
DL . strtdeatasaanenens sa exbasebbatavtas 6.60 


Terne Plate 
(F.0.b. Morgantown or Pittsburgh) 
(Per package, 20 x 28 in.) 


8-lb. coating, 100 20-lb. coating I.C.$16.20 

Ib. base ....$11.40 | 25-Ib. coating I.C. 17.90 
&-Ib. coating I.C. 11.70 | 80-Ib. coating I.C. 19.45 
15-lb. eoating 1.C. 14.85 | 40-Ib. coating I.C. 21.65 


Alloy Steel Bars 
(F.o.b. Pittsburgh or Chicago) 


S. A. E. 
Series 
Numbers Base Per 100 Lb. 
2100* (%4% Nickel, 0.10% to 0.20% 
Carbon) ...............$8.20 to $3.25 
23800 (3%4% Nickel) ........... . 4.85 to 4.50 
Se Ge ED: edbc cecccvecouss 5.50 to 56.65 
3100 (Nickel Chromium) wseeee 8.40to 3.60 
3200 (Nickel Chromium) ......... 56.00 to 5.25 
3300 (Nickel Chromium) -+++ 7.00 to 17.25 
$400 (Nickel Chromium) ......... 6.25 to 6.50 
5100 (Chromium Steel) ......... 3.40 to 3.50 
5200* (Chromium Steel) .......... 7.00 to 7.50 
6100 (Chrom. Vanadium bars).... 4.20 
6100 (Chrom. Vanad. spring steel) 3.80 
9250 (Silicon Manganese spring 
SOT cecwccccesscces 3.20 to 3.25 
Carbon Vanadium (0.45% to 0.55% 
Carbon, 0.15% Vanad.).......... 4.10 to 4.20 
Nickel Chrome Vanadium (0.60 
Nickel, 0.50 Chrom., 0.15 Vanad.) 4.30 
Chromium Molybdenum bars (0.80— 
1.10 Chrom., 0.25—0.40 Molyb.).. 4.26 to 4.35 
Chromium Molybdenum bars (0.50— 
0.70 Chrom., 0.15—0.25 Molyb.).. 3.40 to 3.50 
Chromium Molybdenum spring steel 
(1—1.25 Chrom., 0.30 — 0.50 
Molybdenum) ......--.sseseeeees 4.50 to 4.76 


Above prices are for hot-rolled steel bars, 
forging quality. The ordinary differential for 
cold-drawn bars is lc. per Ib. higher. For bil- 
lets 4 x 4 to 10 x 10 in. the price for a gross 
ton is the net price for bars of same anal- 
ysis. For billets under 4 x 4 in. down to and 
aaa 214-in. squares, the price is $5 a gross 

above the 4 x 4 billet price. 





*Not S. A. E. specifications, but numbered by 
manufacturers to conform to S. A. E. system. 


Per Grose Ton 
Standard, f.o.b. mill........++.+- $43.00 
Light (from billets), f.o.b. mill.. 36.00 
Li (from rail steel), t.o.b. 


Welded Pipe 
Base Discounts, f.o.b. Pittsburgh District 
and Lorain, Ohie, Mills 


Butt Weld 





Steel | Iron 
Inches Black Galv. | Inches Black Gelv. 
% ....... 4 19%1% to %..411 +89 
yy to Ny 51 25% ee eeeee 22 2 
, —eerreee 56 42 wesece an ll 
a oe easa 60 48% |\1 to 1%.. 80 12 
1 to 8 62 50 
Lap Weld 

eee | MAIS 23 1 
2% to 6.. 69 uf , 26 ll 
7and 8... 66 48% 13 to 6.... 28 1s 


9and 10.. 54 41% 
ll and 12. 58 4014 


Butt Weld, extra strong, plain ends 


7 to 12... 26 ll 





eee ie 41-24%) % to %..419 +64 
Y to. 47 30% | each 3 
ie ces 8 42 de eae Te | 
ag, li to i.. 80 14 
i to i%.. 60 ‘o es 
2to8.... 61 50% 


Lap Weld, extra strong, plain endae 


, * 
2% to 4.. 57 46 2 to 4.. 2 15 
4% to 6.. 56 45%/141% to 6.. 28 14 
[Tn te... & 39 [he 6... & 7 
9 and 10.. 46 82 2 
ll and 12. 44 81 


To the large jobbing trade the above discounts 
on steel pipe are increased on black by one 
point, with eapetunentnes Coens a US. and 
on galvani y 1% pointa, wit oy | 
discount of 5%. On iron pipe, both black 
galvanized, the above discounts are increased te 
large jobbers by one point with supplementary 
discounts of 56 and 24%. 

Note.—Chicago district mills have a base two 
points less than the above discounts. caeeens 
delivered base is 2% points less. rand. Oh 
figured from Pittsburgh, Lorain, Ohio, 
cago district mills, the billing being from the 
point producing the lowest price to destination. 


Boiler Tubes 
Base Discounts, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
Lap Welded Steel | Charcoal Iron 


2 to 2 i aa.t 27 4 iy: catneeaus eee 
2% to 2% in... 87 1% to 1% 

Db inaneaanees 40 2 to 2% in..... —3 
38% to 8% in... 42%|2% to _— — 7 
6 tat BP Wivcnee 46 3% to 4% in... — 9 


Beyond the above discounts, 6 to 7 fives extra 
are given on lap welded steel tubes and 2 tens 
to 2 tens and 1 five en charcoal iron tubes. 


Standard Commercial Seamlesea Botler 


Tubes 

Cold Drawn 
Sarre. 60 O Ok ccnccnsvude 
1% to 1% im.... 52 i to 8% in a7 
BG GL. ccccesees Se 8G UA: ccccoces 
2 to 2% im..... $1 4%, 6 and 6 in.. 
2% to 2% in... 39 

ve Rolled 

2 and 2 % and 8% in. 

214 and x in. 3 | is eveasengees 
S Mh. covtvecnsss 48 4%, 6 and 6 In. 


58 

4s 
Less carloads, 4 points less. Add $8 per net 
ton for more than four thas 
standard. No extra for up to and is- 
cluding 24 ft. Sizes smaller than 1 in. and 
lighter than standard to be held at me 
chanical tube list and discount. Intermediate 
sizes and gages not listed take price of next 
larger outside diameter and heavier gage. 


Seamless Mechanical Tubing 


Carbon, 0.10% to 0.30%, base 
Carbon, 0.30% to 040%, base.... , 
Plus differentials » oy ea ae > SS 
for commercially exact lengths. Warehouse 
counts en small lots are less than the above, 
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ing lines, but producers here view this as a distant 
possibility and not likely to be placed this winter. The 
Phoenix Utility Co., a company affiliated with the Gen- 
eral Electric Co., is in the market for 1300 tons of 
i8-in. pipe for a gas line in the Southwest. Demand 
for buttwelded pipe is very quiet. A considerable fall- 
ing off in the demand for gas well lapwelded pipe has 
cut backlogs to about three weeks’ full operation. 
Little difficulty is now experienced in getting reason- 
ably prompt shipments of most sizes, and this condition 
is expected to continue beyond the end of the year. 
Mill prices have held so long as to be regarded as fix- 
tures. Larger locomotive orders are helping sales of 
superheater tubes, but boiler tubes generally are quiet, 
and mechanical tubing awaits larger automobile pro 
duction. Discounts are given on page 1581. 

Sheets.—The market still shows variation both in 
prices and in business. Smaller producers need orders 
badly enough to be flexible as to prices, but larger 
makers still have backlogs to work on and are holding 
for full quotations. Not much interest on the part of 
buyers is yet evident in first quarter tonnages, and 
the indications are that, with no price advances in 
prospect, there will be a continuation of the specifica- 
tion-with-order buying of the past year. Some fair- 
sized releases against suspended shipments of automo- 
bile body sheets are noted, one of them amounting to 
1600 tons, but formal first quarter contracts are few 
and small. Released tonnages are against sales ex- 
pectations for motor vehicles in January. Youngstown 
district sheet mill operations are barely 60 per cent 
this week, and the general average for the country is 
not over 70 per cent, even counting the American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co. at 80 per cent. 
on page 1581. 


Prices are given 


Tin Plate—The American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. 
has decided to dismantle its Crescent works, Cleveland, 
a six-mill unit, leaving it with a total of 256 mills until 
the completion of its addition at Gary, Ind. On the 
new basis, it has 97% per cent of its capacity in opera- 
tion and late this week will have all available capacity 
engaged, with the resumption of operation at Labelle 
works, Wheeling, W. Va., a 10-mill plant. The Ameri 
can and Continental can companies have not yet placed 
their tin plate business for the first half of 1927, but 
the expectation is that these requirements will equal 
and possibly exceed those for that period this year, 
when they aggregated more than 1,000,000 boxes 
monthly. Independent mill operations also are almost 
full, as there continues to be a good-sized export de- 
mand, which is being supplemented by specifications for 
January shipments from domestic quarters. 

Cold-Finished Steel Bars and Shafting.—Releases 
by automobile parts makers swelled business in the 
past week, but the market is not active, and production 
is still at 50 per cent of capacity or less. Released 
shipments are a charge against order books and are 
encouraging only as they indicate the end of the limited 
buying by parts makers. Contracting for the first 
quarter of next year has not amounted to much. On 
current shipments, 2.30c., base Pittsburgh, is the ruling 
price, with 2.40c. asked for first quarter business. 

Hot-Rolled Flats.—Business is a little better with- 


Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


Base per Lb 
Tank plates . 00 


Structural shapes 0 
Soft steel bars and small shape 2 Oi 
Reinforcing steel bars 2 90 
Black sheets (No. 24 gage) . are 

bundles. 5 
Galvanized sheet (No. 24 gage). 3 

more bundles 17 
Blue annealed sheets (N 10 gage) 


more sheets 
Cold-finished shafting and serew 
Rounds and 
Squares and flats 


nexagons bv 


Rands ei 
Spikes, large () 
Small . St 
Boat .... . 3.800 
Bolts, track . 190 
Wire, black soft annealed, base per 100 Ib. $3.00 
Wire, galvanized soft, base per 100 Ib 0 


Common wire nails, per keg 00 
Cement coated nails, per keg O5 
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out being good. The gain is ascribable to somewhat 
larger takings by automobile builders to piece out de- 
pleted stocks. Not much first quarter business has yet 
been placed. Prices are holding well. 

Cold-Rolled Strips.—Not much improvement can be 
reported except that automobile makers are taking a 
little more steel to meet January sales and production 
expectations. Prices still show market irregularity and 
are favorable to large tonnage buyers. On smal] lots 
3.40c. to 3.50c., base Pittsburgh, is still reported, but 
on carloads the maximum is 3.25c., and from that down 
to even below 3c. on business that some mill or another 
may deem desirable. The first quarter prices are not 
yet clearly defined. There are reports that a revision 
of the quantity differentials is being considered that 
would give a discount from the base price for large 
lots while maintaining present extras for small lots. 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Some first quarter business 
in bolts and nuts is reported, but more generally buy- 
ers are holding back, feeling safe in the knowledge that 
prices are not to be higher. Some makers need early 
shipment business badly enough to shade prices. The 
market is still rather unsettled and easy on large lots 
of large rivets. Prices and discounts are given on 
page 1583. 

Coke and Coal.—The market continues to weaken 
both on coal and coke on account of the indifference 
of consumers toward supplies. The latter feel that they 
cannot fail to benefit by waiting, and production of 
eoal remains so heavy that the policy is bringing re- 
wards. Small producers, in an effort to find a market 
for coal, are beginning to reduce wages, hoping in that 
way to be able to name prices that will produce busi- 
ness. Larger producers, however, are still well supplied 
with contract business and are neither cutting wages 
nor actively pressing coal for sale. Coke has weakened, 
because the limited market for coal has forced some 
Connellsville operators to convert coal into coke, and 
the market for that product is no wider than that in 
coal. The result is that $4 per net ton at Ovens is now 
the top price on furnace coke, while standard grade 
has sold at $3.90 and there are offerings of coke just 
below standard at $3.75. Spot foundry coke still ranges 
from $5 to $5.50 on good brands and from $6 to $7 on 
special brands. 

Old Material—The market does not show much 
life, but it is very steady on almost all grades. With 
consumers well supplied and short orders about com- 
pleted, blast furnace grades are difficult to sell and 
asking prices are not easily obtained. Heavy melting 
steel is not to be had at less than $17, and some con- 
sumers with rather exacting specifications say they can 
not buy at less than $17.50. Practically the only trad- 
ing in this grade is between dealers, and the ruling 
price on such transactions is $17. Dealers would like 
to see prices go down to enable them to secure cheap 
material for their yards, but producers are not forcing 
sales, evidently because they have not so much to sell 
as recently. The past month has been one of light 
production by the automotive industry, and the steel- 
working industries have not been doing so well lately 
as they did in October and September. 

We quote for delivery to consumers’ yards in the 

Pittsburgh and other districts taking the Pittsburgh 

freight rate as follows 


Per Gross Ton 


Heavy melting steel ............ $17.00 to $17.50 
scrap rails Tre Tet osessvies Bee 26.70 
No. 1 cast, cupola size sr acuaaes lab atl 16.00 to 16.50 
Compressed sheet steel ......... 16.00to 16.50 
Bundled sheets, sides and ends.. 15.00 to 15.50 
Railroad knuckles and couplers.. 18.50 to 19.00 
Railroad coil and leaf springs... 18.50 to 19.00 
l phosphorus blooms and bil- 

ie SD 8 65 U carwash tee eta 21.00 to 21.50 
Low phosphorus mill plates..... 20.50 to 21.00 
Low phosphorus, light grade..... 17.50to 18.00 
Low phosphorus punchings...... 18.50 to 19.00 
OG, CAP WEIS. dav. vies oo eu 21.50 to 22.00 
Cast iron wheels ...... sescses BOD SO BERe 
Rolled steel wheels ............ 18.50to 19.00 
Machine shop turnings .... --- ALTWto 12.00 
Short shoveling steel turnings... 13.00 to 13.50 
Sheet bar crops sai ate cee ane eae 17.50 to 18.00 
Heavy steel axle turnings....... 15.50 to 16.00 
Short mixed borings and turnings 12.75 to 13.00 
Heavy breakable cast .......... 15.00 to 15.50 
Cast iron borings .......cccceee 12.75 to 13.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought ........ 13.00 to 13.50 
No. 2 railroad wrought ........ 17.00 to 147.50 
Railroad or automobile malleable 

DORR kilns cin CEMN ees ANGIE in 17.00 to 17.50 
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Mill Prices of Semi-Finished Stee] 


Billets and Blooms 
Per Gross Ton 


Rerolling, 4-in. and over................. $35.00 
Rerolling, under 4-in. to and including 
1%-in. Cc ccvcccccescsccceccecescccccees 36.00 
I ON on cs cn ebacen nace ae 40.00 
Perms, Suewamtess . on cc ccccccccccccces 45.00 
Sheet Bars 
Per Gross Ton 
Open-hearth or Bessemer................. $36.00 
Ores 
Lake Superior Ores, Delivered Lower 
Lake Ports 
Per Gross Ton 
Old range Bessemer, 51.50% iron.......... $4.55 
Old range non-Bessemer, 51.50% iron...... 4.40 
Mesabi Bessemer, 51.50% iron............. 4.40 
Mesabi non-Bessemer, 51.50% iron........ 4.25 
High phosphorus, 51.50% iron............ 4.15 
Foreign Ore, c.i.f. Philadelphia or Baltimore 
Per Unit 


Iron ore, low phos., copper free, 55 to 58% 
iron in dry Spanish or Algerian. .9.5%c. to 10c. 


Iron ore, Swedish, average 66% iron .9.60c. 
Manganese ore, washed, 52% manganese, 
from the Caucasus............. . .40e. 


Manganese ore, high grade, nominal. .35c. to 44c. 
Tungsten ore, high grade, per unit, in 60% 


GEL, Sh. pcncccbesdeevs. cas $11.75 to $12.50 
Per Ton 
Chrome ore, Indian basic, 48% Cr.Os, crude, 
c.i.f. Atlantic seaboard Sone ae ann oe 
Per Lb 
Molybdenum ore, 85% concentrates of 
Be MUO 9 60's vcnncdeccncce ss cit: OEE, 
Coke 
Per Net Ton 
Furnace, f.o.b. Connellsville 
A er rr ee $3.90 to $4.00 
Foundry, f.o.b. Connellsville 
DEES: 69 vc vatenseseassanesiunewoas 5.00 to 6.00 
Foundry, by-product, Ch’go ovens 9.75 
Foundry, by-product, New Eng- 
Pe TE cxsebdaccsnaednasess 13.00 
Foundry, by-product, Newark or 
Jersey City, delivered.......... 10.59 to 11.77 
Foundry, Birmingham ............ 5.50 to 6.00 
Foundry, by-product, St. Louis or 
SE CE cen ctatohadveueees 10.00 
Coal 
Per Net Ton 
Mire run steam coal, f.o.b. W. Pa. 
DN cakeakecies bank eon whence <s $1.75 to $2.35 
Mine run coking coal, f.o.b. W. 
ee OO 6. nok kbed taaees eens 2.00 to 2.50 
Mine run gas coal, f.o.b. Pa. 
SE. gkkdinsonnesescbbactebasnes 2.25to 2.75 
Steam slack, f.o.b. W. Pa. mines. 1.75to 1.90 
Gas slack, f.o.b. W. Pa. mines.... 2.00 to 2.10 


F.o.b. Pittsburgh or Youngstown 


Slabs 
Per Gross Ton 
eee $35.00 
Smaller than 8 in. x 2 in.......... 36.00 
Skelp 
Per Lb 
Grooved pitt nad’ sad daeebes eee new 1.90c 
NN Sieg oe ee eas ied wale aecda 1.90c. 
i ee ee eile lt 1.90c 


Prices of Raw Materials 


Ferromanganese 

: Per Gross Ton 
Domestic, 80%, furnace or seab'd..... $100.00 
Foreign, 80%, Atlantic or Gulf port, duty 


EEN ian iia laced eee Gaereare Cae oar 7 $100.00 
Spiegeleisen 

Per Gross Ton Furnace 

Domestic, 19 to 21%........ ike $40.00 


Electric Ferrosilicon 
Per Gross Ton Delivered 
DN 206 babe eneeen wuneus eau ute $85.00 to $87.50 
ES a oxibiet ka ae boca tw da talad ae 145.00 to 160.00 
Per Gross Ton | Per Gross Ton 
Furnace | Furnace 
De Sesenweeeuae $35.00 | 12% ........ . .839.00 


DS Witate whe . 37.001 14 to 16%.$45 to 46.00 
Bessemer Ferrosilicon 
F.o.b. Jackson County, Ohio Furnace 
Per Gross Ton | Per Gross Ton 
10% ; sage Dae sevecen : $38.00 
11% ~.. ~+.» 86.00 | 
Silvery Iron 
F.o.b. Jackson County, Ohio Furnace 
Per Gross Ton Per Gross Ton 
6% ... ou en nn. esaueae $32.00 
aw. scavins 27.50 | 11% cated .. 8400 
BF ln ceces -»» 28.60/12% .. E 36.00 
a= . 30.00 


Other Ferroalloys 


Ferrotungsten, per Ib. contained metal, 
PE gmk dcun bvheneneesaseneuse $1.05 to $1.10 
Ferrochromium, 4 to 6% carbon and up, 65 


to 70% Cr., per Ib. contained Cr. deliv- 


CGE Sr SED oor occccverecéonseces .11.50¢. 
Ferrovanadium, per lb. contained vanadium, 

CU Tc wieeeceeedenenean $3.25 to $4.00 
Ferrocarbontitanium, 15 to 18%, per net 

ton, f.o.b. furnace, in carloads...... $200.00 


Ferrophosphorus, electric or blast furnace 
material, in carloads, 18%, Rockdale, 
Tes, DE, WO WEE Bi cs cc ceccsccervss $91.00 

Ferrophosphorus, electric, 24%, f.o.b. An- 
niston, Ala., per net ton.. . -$122.50 


Wire Rods 

Per Gross Ton 
*Common oe TEE eh or $45.00 
DOU GON. o cccnecesees $5.00 per ton over base 
Carbon 0.20% to 0.40%.. 3.00 per ton over base 
Carbon 0.41% to 0.56% .. 6.00 per ton over base 
Carbon 0.56% to 0.75% .. 7.50 per ton over base 
Carbon over 0.75%...... 10.00 per ton over base 
BAGS sitwas sueua 15.00 per ton over base 


*Chicago mill base is $46. Cleveland mill 
base, $45. 


Fluxes and Refractories 
Fluorspar 
Per Net Ton 
Domestic, 85% and over calcium fluoride, 
not over 5% silica, gravel, f.o.b. Illinois 
_and Kentucky mines. ee 
No. 2 lump, Illinois and Kentucky mines. . $20.00 
Foreign, 85% calcium fluoride, not over 5% 
silica, c.i.f. Atlantic port, duty paid, 


$17.00 to $17.50 
Domestic, No. 1 ground bulk, 95 to 98% 
calcium fluoride, not over 24%% silica, 
f.o.b. Illinois and Kentucky mines......$32.50 


Fire Clay 


Per 1000 f.0.b. Worke 
High Duty Moderate Duty 
$40.00 to $43.00 $38.00 to $40.00 
43.00 to 46.00 88.00 to 40.00 

. 55.00 to 75.00 


Pennsylvania 
Maryland 
New Jersey 


Ohio : - 40.00to 43.00 88.00 to 40.00 
Kentucky 40.00 to 43.00 $8.00 to 40.00 
lilinois 40.00 to 43.00 35.00to 38.00 
Missouri -. 40.00 to 43.00 385.00to 388.00 
Ground fire clay, per ton.... 6.50to 7.50 


Silica Brick 
Per 1000 f.0.b. Worke 
$40.00 to $48.00 


Pennsylvania 


GHD bk ncntenntedesonsecesnctecnhenne 52.00 
DERE .n.. cnnccassavadbesdusueanada 60.00 
Siliea clay, per ton.. $8.00 to 9.00 


Magnesite Brick 
Per Net Ton 
Standard sizes, f.o.b. Baltimore and 
Chester, Pa. bbbotascasonnnes .. 866.00 
Grain magnesite, f.o.b. Baltimore and 
Chester, Pa. . 


Chrome Brick 
Per Net Ton 


Standard size . one ‘ $45.00 


Mill Prices of Bolts, Nuts, Rivets and Set Screws 


Bolts and Nuts 
(Less-than-Carload Lots) 
(F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Birmingham and 


Chicago) ’ 
Per Cent Off List 


Machine bolts, small, rolled threads. ...60 and 10 
Machine bolts, all sizes, cut threads .50, 10 and 10 
Carriage bolts, smaller and shorter, rolled 


eee crane die weewe 50, 10 and 10 
Carriage bolts, cut threads, all sizes. ..50 and 10 
Eagle carriage bolts. ..........seeeee8% 65 and 10 
Se: Be: « cavitaertnnsereseetee 60, 10 and 10 
Plow bolts, Nos. 3 and 7 heads........ 50 and 10 


(Extra of 20% for other style heads) 
Machine bolts, c.p.c. and t. nuts, % x 4 in., 


45, 10 and 5 

Larger and longer sizes........ 45, 10 and 5 
Bolt ends with hot-pressed nuts... .50, 10 and 10 
Bolt ends with cold-pressed nuts..... 45, 10 and 5 


Hot-pressed nuts, blank and tapped, square, 
4.00c. per Ib. off list 
Hot-pressed nuts, blank or tapped, hexagons, 
4.40c. per Ib. off list 
C.p.c. and t. square or hex. nuts, blank or 
CEE cnuccnecccsosganseond 4.10c. per Ib. off list 
Wastes? ccoscccced 6.75c. to 6.50c. per lb. off list 


*F.o.b. Chicago and Pittsburgh. 

The discount on machine, carriage and lag 
bolts is 5 per cent more than above for car lots. 
On hot-pressed and cold-punched nuts the dis- 
count is 25c. more per 100 lb. than quoted above 
for car lots. 





Bolts and Nuts 


(Quoted with actual] freight allowed up to but 
not exceeding 50c. per 100 Ib.) 


Per Cent Of List 
Semi-finished hexagons nuts: 


in. and smaller, U. 8S. 8........ 80, 10 and 5 

& in. and larger, U. S. S........ 75, 10 and 5 
Small sizes, S. A. E........ 80, 10, 10 and 5 
S. A. E., % in. and larger..... 75, 10, 10 and 5 
Stove bolts in packages............. 80, 10 and 5 
Stove bolts in bulk............-. 80, 10,5 and 2% 
Tie WE occ ccceccovsccees -ciheavnn ..60 and 5 


Semi-Finished Castellated and Slotted 
Nuts 


(Actual freight allowed up to but not exceeding 
50c. per 100 Ib.) 


(To jobbers and consumers in large quantities) 
Per 100 Net Per 100 Net 

8.A.E. U.S.S. 8.A.E. U.S.8. 

Y-in..... $0.44 $0.44 %-in. ... $2.35 $2.40 
=e 0.515 90.615 A-in.... 3.60 3.60 
ei upas 0.62 0.66 l-in.... 5.66 5.80 
-in..... 0.79 0.90 |1%-in.... 8.90 8.90 
Win wkae 1.01 1.05 | 1%4-in.... 12.60 13.10 
- oe 1.38 1.42 iin: --- 18.85 18.35 
Rin oes 1.70 1.78 '1%-im.... 21.00 21.00 


Larger sizes.—Prices on application. 
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Large Rivets 


Base Per 100 Lb 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh....... ...- 82.465 to $2.60 
P.o.b. Cleveland ..cccccescccess esetababes 2.70 
Piet GRO: oc dectoese . 2.60to 2.76 


Small Rivets 


Per Cent Off Liat 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh........70, 10 and 6 to 10 and 10 
F.o.b. Cleveland ........ 70, 10 and 5 to 70 and 10 
Pa. Chlenme® «occccccce 70, 10 and 5 to 70 and 10 


_ 


Cap and Set Screws 
(Freight allowed up to but not exceeding 50c. 
per 100 Ib.) 
Per Cent Off LAat 
Milled cap SCTEWS......-cceccsseseuees 80 and 10 


Milled standard set screws, case hardened, 
6 andt 


Milled headless set screws, cut thread,....... GO 
Upset hex. head cap screws, U. 8. 8. thread. 
80, 10 and 16 


Upset hex. cap screws, S.A.E. thread, 


80, 10 and 10 
Upset set SCTEWS 2.62 e ccc sececeenes 80, 10 and & 
Billed ated 2c ccccccccccccscoccenceeees 70 and 
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Chicago 


Annual Record for Steel Shipments 
Broken—Total Specifications from 
Fabricators Large 


CHICAGO, Nov. 30.—Shipments of finished and semi- 
finished steel from Chicago mills for the first 11 months 
of 1926 were greater than for all of 1925, which was 
the banner year, up to that time, in the history of the 
local industry. Fabricators have specified, against 
actual awards, fully 25 per cent more steel than in the 
first 11 months of last year. Rail shipments against 
contracts signed this fall are 15 per cent heavier than 
the average for a number of years past. 

Shipments of plates, shapes and bars are holding 
Specifications to mills are virtually as heavy 

the tonnage being delivered, but new buying shows 
no greater activity than a week ago. A feature of the 
rail market is the placing of a total of 12,000 tons of 
standard-section rails by two Western railroads. In- 
quiries for track accessories aggregate 50,000 tons. 

The Colorado & Southern is reported to have placed 
its fall contract for rails with the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Co. The outstanding railroad equipment order is 
for 35 passenger cars, placed by the Union Pacific. 
The St. Paul inquiry for 1500 cars is facing further 
delays. The question now arises whether the receivers 
for the railroad have the authority to purchase new 
equipment in view of the fact that the property will 
soon formally pass into the hands of its new owners. 


steady. 


Pig Iron.—First quarter contracts are being closed, 
but at a slower rate than earlier in the month. Busi- 
ness placed up to Nov. 30 for the first three months 
of the coming year exceeds bookings at the correspond- 
ing date a year ago. November shipments are not equal 
to those of October. This in a large measure is a result 
of the inactivity of the automotive industry. Foundries 
with contracts from motor car builders could estimate 
their requirements closely, and as the automobile trade 
tapered off, they allowed stocks to run low. In view 
of reports that automobile shops will soon speed up, 
producers in this district look for sizable specifications 
from that source after Dec. 15. Three users of charcoal 
iron in the Chicago district have placed first quarter 
contracts at $27.04, delivered. No advance sales of 
silvery are reported, current business being confined to 
a few small lots for prompt shipment. 


(Juotations Or 


n Northern foundry, high phosphorus 


ind malleable iron are f.o.b. local furnace, and do 
not include an average switching charge of 61c. per 
! Other prices are for delivered at con- 
umers’ yards: 
N er No, 2 fou s 17 
2. $21.00 
Norther N ind oe 
to 2.79 ee 21.50 
Malleable, not ove a a Rs a 21.00 
High phosphor 21.00 
b puperior h i i i 
ng s ), delivered ( 
igo . 27.04 
uuthern N (a r ) 26.01 
S hern N 2 (barge ar 1) 24.18 
VY phos Sx a pe ent, 
pper I 2 U ) 2.50 
5 y, Sil. 8 J I 3.29 
B é I ‘ s ol 14 ] 
I 2 46.79 


Ferroalloys.—The market is quiet except in ferro- 
manganese, for which several first half contracts have 
been placed at $100, seaboard. A seller is offering for 
immediate delivery at $95, seaboard, about 200 tons 
that has been in warehouse at New Orleans. 


We quote 80 per cent ferromanganese, $107.56, 
delivered Chicago 20 per cent ferrosilicon, $85, 
delivered; spiegeleisen, 18 to 22 per cent, $47.56, 
delivered Chicago 
Coke.—By-product foundry coke prices for delivery 


in 1927 have not been announced by local makers. Ship- 
ments in November were not equal to those of October. 
Lower shipments and the fact that at this time of the 
year some foundry coke is used for heating purposes 
are further indications of the gradual tapering off of 
the foundry melt. Spot buying is more active at $10.25, 
local ovens, and $10.75, delivered in the Chicago switch- 
ing district. 
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Plates.—Orders for tankage material are small, but 
pending business is of encouraging proportions, aggre- 
gating 25,000 tons. Tank makers in this territory and 
west of Chicago are busy,-and their specifications to 
mills are in good volume. Plate deliveries are prompt, 
and users are showing no interest in building up stocks, 
although the outlook for railroad car buying is better 
now than at any time in the past four or five months. 
Orders for tanks placed by oil producers and refiners 
have been large and these, combined with the plate re- 
quirements of the building industry, have kept Chicago 
district mills engaged at 75 per cent of capacity. Rail- 
road equipment inquiries are for the most part small, 
but at the same time they are fairly numerous. The 
Chicago & North Western has placed three baggage 
cars, and it is reported that the Union Pacific will 
award 17 baggage cars this week. The Great Northern 
is in the market for 25 tank cars. The Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois has divided 2000 tons of repair mate- 
rial among five car builders. This is to be used to re- 
build 300 cars in its own shops, where 1200 cars al- 
ready have been repaired in a like manner. The North- 
ern Refrigerator Car Co. has placed 201 refrigerator 
cars with the Pullman Car & Mfg. Corporation. 

The mill quotation on plates is 2.10c. per Ib., 
base, Chicago. 

Structural Material—Architects have submitted 
plans of the State Bank of Chicago to fabricators, who 
estimate that 12,000 tons of plates, shapes and bars 
will be required. The contract for the Chicago Central 
Court and Police Building, on which the American 
Bridge Co. was low with a lump sum bid, has not been 
signed, and there has been delay in making the award 
of 2200 tons for a power house for the Standard Oil 
Co. Building contracts are light at the moment, but 
the railroads are heavier buyers of bridge work. The 
Rock Island has placed 500 tons, and the Northern Pa- 
cific is asking for prices on a like tonnage. A number 
of promotional undertakings have again come to life, 
notable among them being the Lake View Apartment, 
which will require 1400 tons. Financing is said to have 
been arranged for a theater tower building, to be 
erected at 23 West Monroe Street, Chicago. Mills in 
this district have compiled figures that show that fabri- 
cators have taken 25 per cent more tonnage so far in 
1926 than during the entire year 1925. 

The mill quotation on plain material is 2.10c. per 

lb. base, Chicago. 

Reinforcing Bars.—Bending shops are gradually re- 
ducing forces as the aggregate of awards tapers off. 
Inquiry is less active and appears to have settled down 
to its usual early winter gait. Small orders, which to- 
gether with a few medium-sized contracts have been 
keeping shops running at 60 per cent of capacity, are 
almost wholly lacking. Bars for the Stickney, IIL, 
sewage treating plant have been arranged for. Six 
hundred tons will come from a warehouse and 3150 tons 
will be delivered by a Chicago mill. Prices show no ten- 
dency to strengthen, although some dealers are said to 
be holding to a minimum of 2.30c., warehouse, for lots 
of 400 tons and larger. New contracts and fresh in- 
quiries are shown on page 1594. 


Bars.—Specifications to mills for soft steel bars 
have taken a sharp upturn, the total for the week now 
closing being larger than for any like period in the last 
month and a half. Users are showing more interest in 
first quarter requirements, but advance sales are still 
few in number. By far the largest increase in demand 
is from the manufacturers of automobile parts. Makers 
of farm implements are also specifying more liberally. 
Users of iron bars are taking little interest in the mar- 
ket, and such business as is being placed comes from 
two or three railroads. November specifications to 
mills for rail steel bars were heavy, being in excess of 
those for October, which established a record for the 
year. Sales, however, are light, and shipments are now 
growing smaller as the winter advances. This hes- 
itancy on the part of users is giving producers an op- 
portunity to build fence post stocks, against which 
specifications will be issued soon after the end of the 
year. Backlogs are gradually being reduced and deliv- 
erles are more prompt. Deliveries now average two 
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and one-half weeks. Prices have not strengthened. In 
fact, more business is being taken at the quotation of 
1.90c., Chicago, than was the case a week ago. 

Mill prices per Ib. are: Mild steel bars, 2.10 


base, Chicago; common bar iron, 2c. base, Chicag 

rail steel bars, 1.90c. to 2c., base, Chicago 

Wire Products.—The jobbing trade is spotty, and 
the aggregate of all orders is smaller. Producers do 
not believe that the volume of orders is a true indica- 
tion of the business being done by jobbers, since more 
effort than usual is being made to hold inventories to 
a minimum. In view of this reduction of stocks in sec- 
ond hands, buying from the mills is expected to in- 
crease materially early next year. On the whole, speci- 
fications to mills from the manufacturing trade are also 
lighter. The automobile accessory and parts trade, 
however, is more liberal in releasing shipping orders. 
Mill operations fell to 45 per cent during Thanksgiving 
week, but they now average close to 50 per cent of ca- 
pacity. Mill prices are shown on page 1581. 

Rails and Track Supplies.—Rail mill operations in 
this district are gradually being increased and now 
average not far from 80 per cent of capacity. The rail 
mill of the Steel Corporation was down for several 
weeks prior to Oct. 18, but since that time its weekly 
production has been increased steadily. Production of 
rails this fall is fully 15 per cent heavier than in the 
corresponding seasons for a number of years back. 
Two small Western railroads have placed a total of 
12,000 tons of standard-section rails. Sales of acces- 
sories are light, totaling 4000 tons, but business in 
sight is large. The Pennsylvania, the Chesapeake & 
Ohio and the Baltimore & Ohio are in the market for a 
total of 35,000 tons of tie plates, spikes and bolts. 
Western railroads are inquiring for 15,000 tons of ac- 
cessories. Light rails are in small demand. 


Standard Bessemer and open-hearth rails, $43 
light rails, rolled from billets, $36 to $38 per gross 
ton, f.o.b. maker’s mill. 

Standard railroad spikes, 2.90c. per Ib. mill; track 
bolts with square nuts, 3.90c. mill; steel tie plates 
2.35¢c. mill; angle bars, 2.75c. mill 


Hot-Rolled Strip—The demand for hot-rolled strip 
is now light. Competition is keen, and prices, particu- 
larly on the narrower widths, are weaker. Ruling quo- 
tations on 6-in. and narrower material range from 2.50c. 
to 2.60c., with the bulk of transactions at, or close to, 
the lower figures. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—The market is quiet, and there are 
fewer indications of winter buying. Merchants are 
taking pipe in small lots and in close conformity with 
the demand of their trade. Deliveries are easier, the 
average being about three weeks, although in sore 
sizes shipments can be made in a week. The unsettled 
weather of the past few weeks has led many users to 
specify heavily, with the result that tonnage delivered 
has far exceeded pipe-laying programs. Consequently, 
at the moment, buyers are not pressing foundries. 
Simon Ryan, Chicago, is low on 200 tons for Glenview, 
Ill., and Jason Fry, Lake Forest, IIl., was the successful 
bidder on a contract for Waukegan, Ill. Toledo, Ohio, 
will lay 900 tons of 4 to 24-in. Classes B and C pipe, 


Weurvenennanenaneenyventenseniinsrirarreeaens ones catyadee renner soncveeneonestenrnasesonerstre ns 


Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. Chicago 
Base per Lb 


Plates and structural shapes. (i 
Mild steel bars ........ : oS a 00 


Reinforcing bars, billet steel 2.25c. to 2.60¢ 
Cold-finished steel] bars and shafting ; 
Rounds and hexagons... a3 5.604 
Flats and squares . pad 4.100 
TO cca estan ekt raise ; ; 4.15¢ 
EE svade Cus eemenwels wave aig ates 3.65¢ 
No. 24 black sheets ........ : 3.95¢ 
No. 10 blue annealed sheets .. 3.50¢ 
No. 24 galvanized sheets ... ‘ 4.80c 
Standard railroad spikes..... 5c 
TrEGR BOM .ccoces aaeetas ai 4.55¢ 
Structural rivets .. na 5 : 3.50 
Boiler rivets ........ ae / 3.70¢ 
Per Cent Off List 
Machine bolts ... Se eae : .-50 and 5 
Carriage bolts ........0se0: coevcce cK Ye 
Coach or lag screws ... 55 and 5 


Iot-pressed nuts, s¢ uare, tapped or blank, 

Hot-pre d 1 3.25¢. off per Ib 

Hot-pressed nuts, hexagons, tapped or blank, 
3.75c. off per Ib 


No. 8 black annealed wire, per 100 Ib...... $3.30 
Common wire nails, base per keg.......-. 3.05 
Cement coated nails, base, per keg........ 3.05 
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which it purchased from the Government at a price said 
to have been $5 below the lowest quotation made by a 
foundry. 
We quote per net ton, delivered, Chicago, as f{ 
‘ vip i-in $51.20 to $52.20: 6-in. and 
er, $47.20 to $48.20; Class A and gas pipe, $4 
evtra 

Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—In general this market is 
steady, with the industry as a whole operating at 65 to 
70 per cent of capacity. Railroad specifications are 
tending to become lighter. Spot buying is in small 
volume, but first quarter contracts are now being sub- 
mitted to purchasers. 

Sheets.—Chicago district mills are operating at close 
to capacity, and with order books well filled, they see 
little possibility of a change before the end of the 
year. Specifications from the manufacturing trade are 
heavier. There is little change in the total volume of 
sheets taken by warehouses, but orders are noticeably 
smaller and more numerous. Specifications to mills for 
blue annealed sheets, which have been lagging behind 
both black and galvanized sheets, are larger, so that 
the demand for all grades is now about equal. First 
quarter buying is light, and in view of present con- 
tracts producers do not look for a heavy swing in for- 
ward contracting until late in January or early in 
February. Deliveries range from two to five weeks, de- 
pending on the product and rolling schedules. No- 
vember shipments ran ahead of those for October, and 
the total for the first 11 months of this year com- 
pares favorably with shipments for any previous year 
in the history of Chicago producers. 


Chicas \ d f 
vf t blac} f No (i blue annealed 4.10% 
for No t galvanized Ly ered price it othe 
Western point ire equal to the freight from Gary 
us the mill price wl h are c. per 100 Ib. lower 
than the Chicago delivered prices 


Old Material.—Mills have taken from 15,000 to 20,- 
000 tons of heavy melting steel at $13.50 per gross ton, 
delivered. Offers made late in the week at that price 
have been refused, and sellers are convinced that sales 
made in the near future will be at a lower figure. 
Dealers are buying this grade freely at $13 per gross 
ton, delivered. Small users are showing no interest in 
the market. Several carlots of cast iron carwheels 
were sold to a melter at $15 per gross ton, delivered. 
Hydraulic sheets are weaker, and recent sales to users 
show the top of the market to be $11.50 per gross ton, 
delivered. Makers of borings are less active, and they 
are not altogether satisfied with the prices obtainable 
for that grade. 


We quote de ered j onsumers’ yards, Chicago 
and vicinity all freight and transfer charges paid 
for all items, except relaying rail including angle 
bars to match, whk are quoted f.o.b. dealer yards 

P Gross 7 
Heavy melting steel $13.00 to $13.50 
Frogs, switche and guards it 
apart, and miscellaneou I ~ 14.50to 15.00 
Shoveling steel 13.00to 13.50 

Hydraulic compressed sheet 11.00to 11.50 

Drop forge flashings 9.50to 10.00 

Forged cast and ré lied tee! ir 

wheels ; 16.50to 17.00 

Railroad tires, charging box size 17.50to 18.00 

Railroad leaf springs, cut apart 16.50to 17.00 

Steel iplers and knuckl 15.50to 16.00 

Coil springs oa 17.25 to 17.76 

Low phosphorus punchings 15.50to 16.00 

Axle turnings, foundry gradé 12.00 to 13.50 

Axle turnings, blast fur. grade 9.50to 10.00 

Relaying rails, 56 to 60 Ib 25.50to 26.50 


Relaying rails, 65 Ib. and heavier 26.00to 31.00 
Rerolling rails gue ueds 16.50to 17.00 
Steel rails, less than 3 ft.. 16.25to 16.75 
Iron rails 13.50to 14.00 


Cast iron borings §50to 10.00 
Short shoveling turnings 950to 106.00 
Machine shop turnings .. 6.50 to 7.00 


Railroad malleable 16.50to 17.00 

Agricultural malleable 15.00to 15.50 

Angle bars, steel : 15.00to 15.50 

Cast iron carwheels 14.50to 15.00 
Per Net Ton 


No. 1 machinery cast 

No. 1 railroad cast 

No. 1 agricultural cast 
Stove plate 

Grate bars .. 

Brake shoes ; 

Iron angle and splice bars 
Iron arch bars and transomes 
Iron car axles 

Steel car axles ..... ; 
No. 1 railroad wrought 


$00to 16.50 
50to 16.00 
50to 16.00 
H0to 14.56 
50to 14.00 
HH to 13.50 
00to 14.50 
75to 19.25 
00 to 22.50 
00to 17.50 
50to 13.00 


~ et ee ee eet et tet tet et et 
22 em WO eS CO" 


SO pw OD It 


No. 2 railroad wrought 50 to 12.00 
No. 1 busheling .........-. ath we 25 to 10.75 
No. 2 busheling ..... ‘ ceneis Oe. fe 
Locomotive tires, smooth ....... 16.00to 16.50 
Pipes and flues snene 4 . 9.00to 9.50 
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New York 


Lull in Pig Iron—Some First Quarter 
Steel Contracts Closed 


NEw YorK, Nov. 30.—After a buying movement in 
which melters covered for probably 70 or 75 per cent of 
their requirements through the first quarter, it is not 
surprising that the market is inactive. Inquiry is light, 
and sales by local brokers during the week, consisting 
mainly of scattered, miscellaneous lots, totaled less 
than 6000 tons. The inquiries of the General Electric 
Co. for its New England plants and that of Abendroth 
Brothers, Port Chester, N. Y., for 1000 tons of foundry 
are still pending, although the latter tonnage is ex- 
pected to be placed momentarily. On the whole, melters 
are not concerned about adding to their commitments 
at the present time. There appear to be no prospects 
for advances in prices; on the contrary, the tone of 
the market, if it has changed at all, is weaker, although 
there has been insufficient tonnage before the trade to 
give prices a real test. While there have been few sus- 
pensions of shipments against contracts, foundry oper- 
ations are slowing up somewhat as the holidays ap- 
proach. Moreover, with inventory-taking near at hand, 
melters as well as buyers of castings are commencing 
to take the usual precautions to keep their inventories 
down to a minimum. 





We quote per gross ton delivered in the New 
York district as follows, having added to furnace 
pri $1 ) to $2.52 freight from eastern Pennsyl 
vania, $4 from Buff and $5.54 from Virginia 

East. Pa. N 2 fdy sil. 1.75 to 

9 $93.89 g 9 

I Es No. 2X f 2.25 t 

24.39 to 2 
I P No. 1X fdy 2.75 t 
RYU TO Zt 2 
B | fdvy sil 2 
I li) ° ° “ I 
No. 2 Virginia fdy 
9 OF 2 H4At 99 


1 ee ... 28.04 te 

Ferroalloys.—Negotiations for 1927 deliveries of 
ferromanganese continue, but not much is heard of 
final contracts for the 15,000 or 20,000 tons which is 
known to be before the market. Many consumers are 
fairly well supplied with alloy for January and perhaps 
February because of heavy specifications on 1926 con- 
tracts. There have been sales of a few carloads and 
small lots for delivery this year, all at $100, seaboard 
or furnace. The spiegeleisen market is featureless, 
with little change from conditions prevailing a week 
ago. The higher grade is in rather limited supply at 
$40, furnace, and the lower grade is almost unobtain- 
able. Contracts for 1927 requirements for 50 per cent 
ferrosilicon and standard ferrochromium are being rap- 
idly lined up at $85 per ton, delivered, for the former, 
and at 11.50c. per lb. of contained chromium for the 
latter. 


Reinforcing Bars.—The contract for bars for the 
Lincoln Highway viaduct in Newark, which was re- 
ported last week as probably going to Igoe Brothers, 
has not yet been let, and the delay is said to be a result 
of sharp competition in price. Large tonnages in re- 
cent weeks are said to have met with similar compe- 
tition, and at least one of the large distributers in this 
territory is known to have shaded the mill price of 2c., 
Pittsburgh. 
bring 2.10c. 


Lots of less than 100 tons continue to 
The New York warehouse price continues 
3.15¢., delivered at job, and Youngstown ware 
houses are quoting 2.50c., or 2.87%4c., delivered New 
York. 

Finished Steel.—With the closing of books on No- 
vember business local steel selling offices found that 
tonnage had not fallen greatly below that of October, 
earlier estimates of about 10 or 15 per cent decline 
being fairly well borne out. The largest Eastern maker 
of structural shapes reports that bookings in the last 
week or 10 days showed a marked increase and brought 
the total for the month well up to the October sales. 
Most of the mills have opened their books for first 
quarter contracting, but consumers are proceeding slow- 
ly. In the case of plates, shapes and bars, present 
prices of 1.90c. for plates and 2c. for shapes and bars 


to be 
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have been named, but the price situation in sheets is 
less definite. Not many contracts have been made, 
some mills preferring to hold off until the price situa- 
tion has become clarified, but a few contracts for blue 
annealed at 2.30c., Pittsburgh, and 3c. for black have 
been entered. These prices are $2 a ton below the quo- 
tations named a few weeks ago by many of the mills 
for first quarter, and are approximately the prices ob- 
taining on carload lots for delivery over the remainder 
of the year. Cold-rolled strip steel prices continue 
weak, sales being reported at 3c., Pittsburgh. Two of 
the most favorable factors in the steel situation are the 
prospect of larger buying of railroad equipment and 
the anticipated increase in the volume of structural 
steel work. The Norfolk & Western Railroad has in- 
quired for 2000 freight cars and the week’s business 
includes 800 cars ordered by two roads from the Bethle- 
hem Steel Corporation. Fully 50,000 tons of struc- 
tural steel work, on which decisions may be reached 


Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. New York 


Base per Lb. 


Plates and structural shapes............ 3.34¢. 
Soft steel bars and small shapes......... 3.24c, 
Iron bars ssl i fa Si Sieh ec Sa aoc ia ls AG: tap gb Ss Scr 3.24c. 
Iron bars, Swedish charcoal......7.00c. to 7.25c. 
Cold-finished steel shafting and screw stock 
Rounds and hexagons............-+-. 4.00c. 
PORES OE SOURTGG sac cas cccccscctase 4.50c. 
Cold-rolled strip, soft and quarter hard... 6.25c. 
Oe weesiw SAG ERA SA eee i ee 4.49c, 
DN: ..ttbbeertens sees bbe hwo ae eee eh 3.99c. 
Blue annealed sheets (No. 10 gage)..... 3.89c. 
Long terne sheets (No. 24 gage)........ 5. SOc 
Standard too] steel...... rie aac ia dae. os Ss a 
Were, DIAGK OUMORIOE. 6 c.ccviccaseccrvene 4.50¢ 
Wire, galvanized annealed.............. 5.15e. 
Tire steel, 14% x % in. and larger........ 3.30c. 
Smooth finish, 1 to 2% x \4 in. and 
Pe Sasesedacas sake sis Nessa ela 3.65c. 


4.50c. to 7.00c. 
Per Cent Off List 
5 ah en eed ce ee {0 and 10 
(ésae eee 2 
CN. -Kcoreeeebs 0s 2S eee ee 40 and 10 


Open-hearth spring steel, bases... 


Machine bolts, cut thread 
Carriage bolts, cut thread 


Boiler Tubes— Per 100 Ft. 
Lap welded steel, 2-in........ccesee. $17.33 
Seamless steel, 2-in ote 20.24 

Charcoal iron, 2-in.. eee 25.00 

EUR INI, TU oun io or ie a eae 67.00 

Discounts on Welded Pipe 

Standard Steel Black Galv 
%-in, butt..... ; Sis ee ee 46 29 
ee ae 5% - 3 : 51 37 

ae van amauat a3 39 
2%-6-in. lap.... ; 48 35 
7 and 8-in. lap.. ‘ : 44 17 
11 and 12-in. lap A cae 37 12 

Wrought Iron 

»-in. butt { +19 
SR OEML, URMNER Gs ccc are oe 11 + 9 
1-1%-in. butt.. 14 + 6 
SS ee 5 +14 
>-6-in SD aise rerrr Ce Te 11 - 6§ 
7-12-in. lap... ee eee 3 +16 
Tin Plate (14 a 20 in.) 

Prime Seconds 

Coke, 100 lb. base box......... $6.45 $6.20 

Charcoal, per box A AAA 
ee ee eee $9.70 $12.10 
PR eet «ais he ile ge 14.25 
eh sakewkw ke ak cb Gee ccs Bee 16.00 

Terne Plate (14 x 20 in.) 

It 20-lb. coating 5 Wun aes $10.00 to $11.00 

IC eee, DORE 5 i cis een'6s 6 12.00 to 13.00 

IC—40-lb. coating.............. 13.75 to 14.25 


Sheets, Box Annealed Black, C. R. One Pass 


Per Lb. 

18 to 20 ag Sd © hy ek wae eee a atin 4.15c. 
| gerbeos 13.5 de anges nas anee 4.30. 
| eee emia ng Vadnaee dee nan 4.35¢. 


LLLLLZ 


Sheets, Galvanized 


Per Lb. 


x 

—_ 
10 
1 
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*No. 28 and lighter, 36 in. wide, 20c. higher 
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within a week or two, is pending, including 23,500 tons 
for New York subways and 10,500 tons for a conven- 
tion hall at Atlantic City, N. J., on which bids close 
this week. 
We quote mill shipments, New York delivery. 

as follows: Soft steel bars, 2.34c. per Ib.; plates, 

2.24c.; structural shapes, 2.34c.; bar iron, 2.24c. 

Warehouse Business.—Although there has been a 
considerable decline in the volume of purchasing from 
stock in the past week to 10 days, November was one 
of the sizable months of the year with most jobbers in 
this district. In the case of a large independent ware- 
house November business exceeded that of October. 
Demand for structural material continues in fair vol- 
ume despite the lateness of the season, orders still 
ranging from 5 to 10 tons in many instances. Black 
and galvanized sheets are active, with prices firm. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Makers are offering the usual win- 
ter delivery concessions of $1 to $2 per ton, but busi- 
ness continues light in contrast with the active market 
that prevailed at this time last year. Most producers 
of bell and spigot, gas and water pipe are booked until 
the end of the year in small sizes, but there is plenty 
of room on order books for large sizes and desirable 
concessions seem possible on specifications running 
above 12-in. There are several small inquiries in the 
market for gas pipe for spring delivery, and there is 
the usual purchasing of small lots of water pipe to fill 
in on contracts. 


We quote pressure pipe per net ton, f.o.b. New 
York in carload lots, as follows: 6-in. and large 


$49.60 to $51.60: 4-in. and 5-in., $54.60 to $56.60 

2-in., $64.60 to $66.60; with $5 additional for Class A 

and gas pipe. 

Old Material.—There is still a well developed down- 
ward tendency in the prices of all grades of scrap. 
Eastern Pennsylvania consumers of heavy melting steel 
are not inclined to contract except at concessions of 
50c. to $1 per ton from brokers’ asking prices. In the 
meantime current contracts are being fulfilled at $15.50 
per ton, delivered. A Pottsville user of yard steel is 
unwilling to pay above $13.50 per ton, delivered, and 
a Phoenixville plant has reduced its offering prices on 
machine shop turnings and bundled skeleton to $13 per 
ton, delivered, and on stove plate to $13.50 per ton. 
Although brokers have made efforts to buy heavy melt- 
ing steel at $15 per ton, delivered eastern Pennsylvania, 
it is asserted that little comes out at this price, despite 
the steady flow of tonnage from dealers at the $15.50 
price. A local consumer of No. 1 machinery cast has 
purchased at $16.25 per ton, delivered. Brokers ship- 
ping to a Florence, N. J., foundry are offering $16 per 
ton, delivered, for heavy breakable cast, or about $15 
per ton, New York. 


Buying prices per gross ton, New York, follow 


Heavy melting steel (yard)..... $9.50 to $10 
Heavy melting steel (railroad or 
CI nin CaS iia tt dese Kena 11.75 to 12.85 
Ste ee SS. co oes ca aeedes * 12.75 to 13.25 
Me YONI clu bo ee ae es s 058 19.50 to 20.00 
CC CR, wo Ses Wade w a nie ob 66 24.00to 24.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought......... 14.00 to 15.00 
Erte wie we oud bo.0 600 eae @ 9.50to 10.00 
No. 1 yard wrought, long........ 13.00 to 14.00 
Cast borings (steel mill)........ 9.25to 9.75 
Cast borings (chemical)........ 13.00to 13.50 
Machine shop turnings.......... 9.25to 9.75 
Mixed borings and turnings..... 9.25to 9.75 
Iron and steel pipe (1 in. diam., 
not under 2 ft. long).......... 9.75 to 10.25 
Stove plate (steel mill)...... . 9.25 to 9.75 
Stove plate (foundry).......... 11.00 to 11.50 
Locomotive grate bars.......... 10.50 to 11.00 
Malleable cast (railroad)....... 16.00 to 16.50 
Cast iron carwheels............. 12.00 to 12.50 
No. 1 heavy breakable cast..... 11.75to 13.00 


Prices which dealers in New York and Brooklyn 
are quoting to local foundries per gross ton follow 
No. 1 machinery cast........... $16.00 to $16.50 
No. 1 heavy cast (columns, build- ; 
ing materials, etc.), cupola size 14.50to 15.00 
No. 2 cast (radiators, cast boil- 
CR GEE 8+ 4 keer td wussinax 13.50 to 14.00 
Coke.—The two New England producers of by-prod- 
uct fuel have opened their books for first half contracts 
in foundry coke. A local dealer representing one of 
these companies has already closed contracts for 20,000 
tons. While there are indications that foundry melt is 
receding somewhat, specifications against fourth quar- 
ter contracts for foundry coke are in good volume. 
Prices on standard brands of Connellsville foundry 
coke are substantially unchanged at $5.25 to $5.75 per 
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net ton, ovens. Furnace coke is slightly weaker, rang- 
ing from $4 to $4.50, Connellsville. Spot demand for 
coke is light. By-product foundry coke produced in this 
district is unchanged at $10.59 to $11.77 per net ton, 
delivered Newark or Jersey City. 





Cleveland 


Releases in Sheets from Motor Car 
Builders—Sheet Prices Weaken 


CLEVELAND, Nov. 30.—Good-sized releases and two 
or three round-lot orders for sheets came from the 
automotive industry during the week, but with this ex- 
ception the market shows no improvement. November 
ends with a perceptible tapering off in business as com- 
pared with the first of the month. With inventory time 
approaching consumers are still restricting orders to 
small lots for immediate needs. The effect of the slow- 
ing down of buying is reaching back to blast furnace 
operations. The Corrigan, McKinney Steel Co. will 
bank two of its four Cleveland blast furnaces tomorrow. 
This reduction in operations appears to be due both 
to the reduced demand for pig iron and to the curtail- 
ment in orders for semi-finished steel that has resulted 
from the slowing down by the automobile manufac- 
turers. While there is a little expectation of an im- 
provement in this field in December, the feeling in the 
automotive industry seems to be very optimistic and 
some of the motor car builders are said to be planning 
for a very large production in the early months of next 
year. 

Two new inquiries for Lake boats have come out, 
requiring over 5000 tons of steel. With the approval 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission of the plans 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway to build 85 miles of 
new line in Ohio to connect with the Hocking Valley 
Railway, bids are being taken for bridges for the new 
railroad, which will require 10,000 tons of steel. 

Steel bars are unchanged at 1.90c. to 2c., Cleveland, 
for small sizes, with the mills outside of Cleveland 
holding to 2c., Pittsburgh. No shading is reported of 
the prices of 1.90c., Pittsburgh, on plates and 2c. on 
structural material. 

Pig Iron.—Sales the past week were very light, not 
only in this immediate vicinity but in the surrounding 
territories having furnaces operated by Cleveland in- 
terests. Few consumers are showing enough interest 
in the market to sound out the price situation. In 
Cleveland, foundry and malleable iron for local delivery 
have declined 50c. a ton to $20 at furnace, this being 
the only definite price change during the week. Cleve- 
land producers quote $19, furnace, for outside ship- 
ment, and that has become the more common price in 
the Valley district, although some Valley producers are 
still asking $20, furnace. In Michigan $20.50, furnace, 
s the more general quotation, although $21 is being 
asked for shipment to some points. Quotations by 
Lake producers outside of Cleveland range from $19 to 
$90. furnace. A Cleveland consumer has purchased 
2300 tons of basic iron from a Buffalo producer, and 
this was shipped during the week by water at probably 
a lower transportation rate than the rail rate. Sales 
during the week were in small lots, some for prompt 
hipment and some for the first quarter. A favorable 
feature of the situation is an improvement in shipping 


Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. Cleveland 


jase per Lb 
2.00¢ 
3.00% 
3.90c. 


Plates and tructural shapes 
Mild steel bars ai 
Cold-finished rounds and hexagons 


7 
Cold-finished flats and squares 4. 40¢ 
Hoops and bands : 5.656 
No. 24 black sheets..... }.80c. 
No. 10 blue annealed sheets }.25¢ 
No. 24 galvanized sheets... . 4.65c. 
No. 9 annealed wire, per 100 Ib $3.90 
No. 9 galvanized wire, per 100 Ib 3.45 
Common wire nails, base, per keg 3.00 
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orders from the automotive industry. One leading 
Detroit car builder and Cleveland foundries making 
cylinder blocks that took little iron this month have 
issued liberal releases for December shipment. In 
spite of suspensions, shipments by some of the pro- 
ducers during November will equal their production, 
owing to the fact that they were somewhat oversold. 
The Stewart Furnace Co. plans to blow in its Sharon, 
Pa., furnace about Dec. 15 on low phosphorus iron. 
There is some inquiry for this grade, but the supply 


ir ear shipment is scarce. 
Quotati be W are per gross ton and, except 
d low hosphorus iron, are delivered 
te iding a ic, switching charge for local 
( lve! dad Southern iron price are 
$3.0 ght rat from Jackson and 
I I rming 
Valley C18 50 to $ 00 
N« 2 ] 
20.50 
s i sil t 2 9 6.01 
i} } 
} i ‘ 7 ( 
‘ i \ \ t iu 


Sheets.—Some of the Detroit automobile companies 


leased good specifications during the week, and two 

three round-lot orders came from the same source, 

luding one for 2500 tons of automobile body sheets 
for December-January shipment. Cutside of this activ- 
ty the market is very dull, and priccs are weak except 
on automobile body sheets. Producticn by Ohio mills 
has been further curtailed. On black skeets 2.90c., base 
Pittsburgh, has become fairly common, and 3c., Valley, 
is being quoted. Blue annealed sheets are not holding 
firmly to 2.30c., Pittsburgh, and some quotations of 
2.30c., Valley, are appearing. On galvanized sheets 
».85c., Valley can be done. The above prices are fo 
early shipment. There have been some sales of black 
sheets at 3c., Pittsburgh, for the first quarter, and 
of blue annealed sheets at 2.30c., Pittsburgh, for ship 
ments extending through February. 


Strip Steel. 


large lots 3c., 


Cold-rolled strip steel is weak. For 
Cleveland, has become the more common 
quotation. There is a range up to 3.25c. for car lots, 
with some mills still asking 3.40c. for small lots, Tube 
stock ranges from 2.90c. to 3c. Hot rolled strip prices 
appear to be holding fairly firm. New demand cor 
tinues very light. 


Warehouse Business.—Orders are fair in number 
but mostly for very small lots. Sheets are moving very 
slowly. Regular prices are being maintained. 


Reinforcing Bars.—New inquiry is light, and prices 
are untested. While 2c., Pittsburgh, is the asking price 
for billet steel bars, this could probably be shaded. 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—The demand for bolts and 
nuts continues light, and this is attributed partly to the 
desire of consumers to carry small inventories. Some 
makers are allowing the extra 5 per cent carlot discount 
for less than carloads for December shipment. Local 
makers have not yet opened their books for the first 
quarter but expect to continue present discounts for 
that delivery. The demand for rivets continues fairly 
good. 


Iron Ore.—All docks at the head of the Lakes 
have made their last ore shipments for the season, but 
there are still several cargoes to be shipped from Es- 
canaba to Cleveland and to a Lake Michigan port, and 
some of these will not be loaded until the latter part 
of the week. November shipments will be close to 
4,000,000 tons. With 54,568,000 tons moved up to Nov. 
1 and several cargoes shipped in December, the total 
movement for the season both by rail and water will 
probably be over 60,000,000 tons. 


Semi-Finished Steel.—A local producer has opened 
books for the first quarter at the current prices of $36 
for sheet bars and $35 for large billets and slabs and 
reports some sales for that delivery. Specifications 
continue very light for all forms of semi-finished steel. 


Ferroalloys.—There has been considerable activity 
in 50 per cent ferrosilicon. Most of the consumers in 
this territory have closed for their 1927 requirements 
at $85 per gross ton. Most consumers have also closed 
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for their ferrochromium for 1927 at 11%c. per lb. 
Buyers are holding off in their purchases of ferro- 
manganese for the first half. 


Coke.—Foundry coke is easier, with quotations 
ranging from $4.75 to $5.75, ovens, for standard Con- 
nellsville brands, although as high as $7 is still asked 
for premium makes. Heating coke is also easier, rang- 
ing from $3.50 to $4 at ovens. Furnace coke ranges 
from $4 to $4.50, ovens, for prompt shipment. There is 
little demand for by-product coke for domestic use, as 
dealers have good stocks. 


Old Material.—There is a limited demand from deal- 
ers for blast furnace grades and heavy melting steel to 
fill outstanding orders. Prices show virtually no 
change. Dealers are paying $16 for heavy melting 
steel scrap for Valley shipment, and some blast fur- 
nace scrap has sold at $11.25 for Cleveland delivery. 
Local dealers are getting $14 to $14.50 for No. 1 
busheling for Youngstown delivery. Some dealers are 
cleaning out their yard stocks by filling orders out of 
yard material rather than by buying in the market. 
New railroad lists include 35,000 tons offered by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, 4000 to 5000 tons by the Big 
Four and blank list advertised by the Michigan Central. 
December scrap lists of the Detroit automobile com- 
panies are much smaller than a month ago. 

We quote per gross ton delivered consumers’ 
yards in Cleveland: 


Heavy melting stee . $14.50 to $14.75 
Rails for rolling : .. 16.25 to 16.50 
Rails under 3 ft...... : ..--. 16.50to 17.00 
Low phosphorus billet, bloom and 


BIGD GOODE. .ccccces ..- 18.00 to 18.50 
Low phosphorus sheet bar crops. 17.00 to 17.50 
Low phosphorus plate scrap.... 16.50to 17.00 
Low phosphorus forging crops 17.00 to 17.50 
Cast iron borings........ -». 11.00to 11.2 
Machine shop turnings... ah a 9.00 to 9.25 
Mixed borings and short turnings 11.00to 11.25 
Compressed sheet steel.......... 13.50 to 14.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought......... 11.50to 12.00 
No. 2 railroad wrought.. ; 14.00 to 14.50 
Railroad malleable ine win es ee ee Ire 
Light bundled sheet stampings... 12.00to 12.50 
Steel axle turnings sbveseves BRO Bae 
ONE ER a ey Sere 16.50 to 17.00 
No. 1 busheling... ak --- 12.00to 12.50 
No. 2 busheling.. oconetes BE RO BEee 
Drop forge flashings, 15 in. and 

under — ee . 11.50to 12.00 
Railroad grate bars.. . 12.50to 13.00 
Stove plate ; 12.50 to 13.00 
Pipes and flues 10.00 to 10.50 





Philadelphia 


Decline in Sales Believed Temporary— 
Little First Quarter Buying 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov, 30.—The decline in the volume 
of pig iron and steel business is causing no apprehen- 
sion, sellers in general considering the present curtail- 
ment of activity as a natural development of the season 
that cannot continue for long with consumers covered 
only for immediate needs. Although the usual seasonal 
decline in building has developed, the number of proj- 
ects in prospect is considered quite reassuring. 

The pig iron market is as quiet as at any time in 
the past few months, and while buyers have been in- 
clined to delay as a result of the ending of the British 
strike and the consequent prospect of easier fuel, pro- 
ducers are inclined to the view that the first quarter 
will see a strong and steady fuel market, supported by 
slightly more than ordinary purchasing by users an- 
ticipating a possible coal strike here. 

The railroads show every evidence of continued ac- 
tivity in purchasing, and the recent locomotive buying 
promises to continue, with 20 placed by the Baltimore 
& Ohio last week and the Missouri Pacific reported 
about to contract for 48 locomotives. 

Pig Iron.—The effort to establish foundry iron on 
a $23 base has apparently ceased, and the market has 
settled down to a level of $22.50 per ton, with $22.75 
occasionally obtained on small lots. In the absence of 
large purchasing, the actual market on a desirable 
tonnage is rather indeterminate. Foreign iron is no 
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longer a factor at present prices. Sellers of Dutch iron 
are unable to obtain any quantities, the furnaces being 
sold well ahead. No orders for basic are reported, but 
it is rather generally conceded by sellers that pur- 
chases could be made at from $22.50 to $23.25 per ton, 
delivered. Included in the week’s imports are 2500 tons 
of pig iron from Germany. 
_ The following quotations are, with the exception 
of those on low phosphorus iron, for delivery at 


Philadelphia and include freight rates varying from 
i6c. to $1.63 per gross ton: 


East. Pa. No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 





» sil 


East. Pa. No. 2X, 2.25 to 2.75 s 23.7¢ 
SS OS ee ; 24.2 
Basic delivered eastern Pa ..$22.50to 2 
Se SN ns oid cb aae.6 a 22.50to 2 
I oe oc ga fe : 23.50 to i 
Standard low phos. (f.0.b. New 

York State furnace).......... 24.00to 25.00 
Copper bearing low phos. (f.o.b 

Fea ; -. 25.00 to 26.06 
*Virzinia No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.25 

te tala weak aca ua scan a ; 27.67 to 28.67 
*Virginia No. 2X, 2.25 to 2.75 sil. 28.17 to 29.17 


*The freight rate from Virginia furnaces 
Philadelphia is $5.17 per gross ton 

Ferroalloys.— Moderate purchasing of ferroman 
ganese for first quarter and first half continues with 
domestic makers and the Norwegian producer most 
active. Thus far consumers have not been inclined to 
enter into large contracts with British sellers, largely 
because of doubt as to deliveries. Quotations are firm 
at $100 per ton, seaboard or furnace. 

Billets.—Sales are confined to small lots, but the 
total business is satisfactory and prices are firm at 
$35 per ton, Pittsburgh, for rerolling quality and $40 
per ton, Pittsburgh, for forging billets. 

Bars.—The market is firm at 2c. per lb., Pittsburgh, 
with demand not particularly active. There are numer- 
ous small inquiries in the market for reinforcing bars, 
and current purchasing is good considering the late- 
ness of the season. 

Shapes.—Competition among fabricators is keen, and 
quotations are often low. Mill prices continue at 1.90c. 
to 2c. per lb., Pittsburgh, with very little purchasing 
for first quarter. While there has been a decline in 
building activity, there are several desirable tonnages 
before the market, including an office building for the 
Philadelphia Electric Co., which calls for about 3800 
tons of steel, 1400 tons being plates. 

Plates.—Demand continues in fair volume, but with 
the exception of a few renewals of contracts by regular 
customers, buyers are not inclined to enter into com- 
mitments for first quarter. Buyers, expecting no ad- 
vance in price from the present level of 1.90c. to 2c. 
per lb., Pittsburgh, feel certain of deliveries when 
needed. In addition to the plates that will be con- 
sumed in locomotive building, two buildings in Phila- 
delphia involve small lots. The Philadelphia Electric 
Co. office building will take about 1400 tons, and the 
addition to the Baldwin Locomotive Works at Eddy- 
stone, about 500 tons. 


erm Wr 


Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. Philadelphia 
Base per Lb 


Tank steel plates, %-i! and 
BORVIGF <.c cscs wane . 2.80c, to 3.00 
Tank steel plates, j,-in... ; . 3.00c. to 3.20 
Structural shapes hive ; . 2.75c. to 3.00 
Soft steel bars, small shapes and j oo 
iron bars (except bands) 3.00c. t 20 


Round-edge iron ..... 
Round-edge steel, iron finished 
46 X US Me. cs cces 
tound-edge steel, planished i 
teinforcing steel bars, square 


twisted and deformed : 0c 
Cold-finished steel, rounds and i 
hexagons ... sles its cain 4.00c 
Cold-finished steel, squares and ; 
NE ite eee eee én £50 
Steel hoops .... : 5 $.00c. to 4.2 
Steel bands, No. 12 gage to yeg-in nt oo 
inclusive ...cccccses ‘ .+--. 3.75c. to 3.90c 
Spring steel ........«-. ; ». 00 
No. 24 black sheets.... : 39 
No. 10 blue annealed sheets 50¢ 
No. 24 galvanized sheets 5.30c. 
Diamond pattern floor plates a 
4 -in. Tree rive oe Te 0.9 iC 
s-in. aseadeones > — 
Pe out sae ee . Ze. 
Tool steel ......--+- 3.5 Oc 
Swedish iron bars 6.60c 
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Warehouse Business.—Purchasing from stock has 
declined. The tendency toward concessions in the price 
of bars and small shapes is still in evidence, as low as 
2.90c. per Ib. having been done, although this is the 
exception, the usual quotation ranging from 3c. to 
3.20c. per lb., base. 

Sheets.—With sheets still being shipped on orders 
at 2.30c. for blue annealed, 3c. for black and 3.85c. for 
galvanized, buyers are not inclined to pay the $2 a ton 
higher price for first quarter delivery. It is reported 
that there has been some selling of blue annealed sheets 
for delivery next year at 2.30c. per lb., base, but no 
large contraets are mentioned 

Old Material.—Consumers of steel are still willing 
to purchase at lower prices than brokers are willing to 
accept. Heavy breakable cast shows a slight advance, 
with the purchase of a small tonnage by a Claymont, 
Del., consumer at $16.50 per ton. Efforts to obtain 
more than $18.50 per ton for couplers and knuckles and 
railroad springs have not been successful. Heavy melt- 
ing steel is quiet at $15.50 to $16 per ton, delivered 


W ote for ad ver , re ‘ . this 
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Strength of Web Plate Columns 


“Compressive Strength of Column Web Plates and 
Wide Web Columns” is the title of Technologic Paper 
No. 327 of the Bureau of Standards. It was prepared 
by Robert S. Johnston of the Bureau, and consists of 


52 page Verification was sought of the general rule 


that wide web plates in compression should not exceed 
in width 30 times the plate thickness. The strength of 
laterally supported wide web columns was studied and 
a comparison made of the merits of single-plate and 
double-plate webs of equal thickness 

Tests showed that, while the common design rule is 
conservative, buckling strength depends also upon the 
mechanical properties of the material. The buckling 
resistance of a plate may be computed when the ma- 
terial is known. 

With identical material, there appears to be no ad- 
vantage between single and double-plate webs, as 
demonstrated by the few tests made. The stitch rivet- 
ing used was sufficient to make the plates act as a 
unit. No decided detrimental effects from this riveting 
were indicated. 

Tests were made in the 10,000,000-lb. vertical test- 
ing machine illustrated on page 1347 of THe IRON AGE 
for Nov. 11, as well as in a smaller machine used for 
smaller sections. The column test specimens were all 
10 ft. long, consisting of plate and four angles, the 


} 


dimension back to back of the angles being 35 in. 





A machine for refacing poppet valves, such as are 
used in an automobile engine, has been developed by 
the Black & Decker Mfg. Co., Towson, Md. It employs 
two individual motors, one driving the work and the 
other driving the grinding wheel. The work head 
and the grinding head operate on “V” slides; the former 
is adjustable to any angle from zero to 90 deg. 
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San Francisco 


New Structural Projects Total 7000 Tons 
—Shipment of German Coke Arrives 


SAN FRANCISCO, Nov. 27 (By Air Mail) .—Conspic- 
uous among developments in a week shortened by the 
Thanksgiving holiday and marked by unusually heavy 
rains, were the arrival of a fresh shipment of 4000 to 
5000 tons of German coke and the completion of plans 
for several new structural projects calling for over 
7000 tons of fabricated steel. While there is still dis- 
cussion among local buyers about the firmness of pre- 
vailing quotations on the heavier forms of steel, noth- 
c.i.f. Coast ports, has been quoted on 
shapes, and virtually all local representatives of East- 
ern mills continue to ask 2.30c. on plates. In connec- 
tion with the latter it may be mentioned that a large 
uuyer in California recently placed a moderate-sized 
nnage with an Eastern producer at 2.30c., after test- 

he market to ascertain whether a lower quotation 
could be obtained. 


ing below 2.35c., 


Pig Iron.—No first quarter business has come out 
during the past week, and all recent sales have been 
o small lots. Quotations are unchanged. 

Per Gross Ton 
$25.00 to $26.00 


Utah foundry, sil. 2.75 t d.c0... £0.00 TO 


26.00 
25.00 

i foundry, sil. 2.75 to 3.25. 24.29 
*T vere San Frar S 


**Dutv pz i, f.0.b 


1. Francise: 

Shapes.—Fabricated steel lettings during the week 
will take about 700 tons of material, and fresh inqui- 
ries call for over 7000 tons. The largest individual 
letting, 300 tons for the Nevada Consolidated Copper 
Co., Ruth, Nev., was taken by the Kansas City Struc- 
tural Steel Co. The largest individual inquiry, 1000 
tons, is for a bridge across the Blythe River in Colo- 
rado. The Virginia Bridge & Iron Co. is low bidder on 
1400 tons for a bank building in San Diego, Cal. East- 
ern mills continue to quote plain material at 2.35c., 
c.1.f. Coast ports. 

Plates —The Water and Power Commission, Los 
Angeles, has placed 228 tons for tank work with the 
Lacy Mfg. Co. The East Bay Municipal Utility Dis- 
trict, Oakland, Cal., is taking bids on 550 tons for a 
pipe line. Lettings and inquiries call for small ton- 
nages only. Eastern mills quote plates at 2.30c., c.i-f. 
Coast ports. 

Bars.—Local reinforcing bar jobbers booked about 
600 tons during the week. Few fresh inquiries call for 
lots of 100 tons or over. In Oakland, Cal., a letting of 
150 tons for a furniture warehouse was taken by a 
distributer of foreign bars. The minimum quotations 
of local jobbers in concrete bars range from about 2.30c. 
to 2.45c., base, per lb., on lots of 200 tons. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—Included among the larger lettings 
of the week are the following: The American Cast Iron 
Pipe Co. took 1770 tons of 4 and 8-in. Class B pipe, for 
the city of Los Angeles, and 50 tons of 6-in. Class B 
for the city of Whittier, Cal. B. Nicoll & Co. took 60 
tons for the city of Stockton, Cal. Two fresh inquiries 
put out by the city of Los Angeles call for a total of 
1961 tons. Of this, 1817 tons is 6, 12 and 24-in. Class B 
pipe, and 144 tons is special pipe. 
now 


Cast iron pipe is 
juoted at $49 to $50, base, f.o.b. dock, San Fran- 


cisco. 


Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. San Francisco 








fase per Lb 

Plates and ructural shapes 3.30 
Mild steel] rs and small angles 3.30 
Small ch s and tee %-in. to 2%-in 3.90c 
Spring st ly and thicker ». UUK 
Ni 24 bile sh ts +90 
No. 28 bl heet 1 

N 0 blue anne ied heets 1.00 
N 24 galvanized sheet ». Ha 
No. 28 galvanized sheets 6.15« 
Common wire nails, base per keg 

Cement coated nails, 100-lb. keg . ‘ 
Cement coated nails, count kegs 3.00 
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Warehouse Business.—With the approach of the 
Christmas holidays and inventory-taking, little buying 
of importance is being transacted. Buying is for im- 
mediate requirements only. Quotations are unchanged. 


Rails —The United Commercial Co., San Francisco, 
is low bidder on 1800 to 1900 tons of 70 to 80-lb. stand- 
ard-section rails, on which bids were opened Nov. 22 
by the Los Angeles County Flood Control District, Los 
Angeles. 

Coke.—A local importer received a shipment of 4000 
to 5000 tons of German coke during the past week, all 
of which had been sold long before it arrived at this 
port. Some local sellers have withdrawn quotations 
on coke for future delivery. Buyers, for the most part, 
are well covered on their early first quarter require- 
ments. While some importers are quoting German by- 
product fuel at approximately $15 per net ton at in- 
coming dock, this figure is purely nominal, and it is 
doubtful if many sellers would be willing to take or- 
ders at that price. 


Toronto 


Mills Well Booked—Canadian National 
Places 27,000 Tons of Rails—Scrap Dull 


TORONTO, ONT., Nov. 30.—The iron and steel indus- 
try of Canada has been showing steady improvement for 
the past two or three months. Iron and steel orders 
placed during the 11 months of this year greatly exceed 
those of a year ago, and at the present time Canadian 
mills report larger unfilled tonnages on their books 
than for several years past. Mill activities are very 
close to capacity, and orders on hand are sufficient to 
warrant the belief that present operations will con- 
tinue until next spring, at least. 

A recent statement from officials of the British Em- 
pire Steel Corporation, Sydney, N. S., is to the effect 
that there are now 2800 men employed by the Dominion 
Iron & Steel Co., which is the largest force to be em- 
ployed by the Sydney works since 1923. The last of the 
25,000-ton rail order for the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Co. will be rolled this week at Sydney. Upon the com- 
pletion of the Canadian Pacific order the Sydney mill 
will commence rolling a 32,000-ton rail order for the 
Canadian National Railways. The British Empire 
Steel Corporation has received still another rail con- 
tract from the Canadian National Railways for 27,000 
tons, making a total of 59,000 tons from that source. 
In addition to the rail business, orders for wire, nails, 
rods and various other lines have been coming in 
steadily and practically all departments are now operat- 
ing nearly to capacity. 

The Algoma Steel Corporation, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ont., has also shared to a considerable extent in the 
rail business placed by the railroads and reports close 
to capacity operations in all its steel departments, 
although only two out of its four blast furnaces are 
blowing. The output from the two furnaces, however, 
is sufficient to supply the needs of the open-hearth 
department in basic iron, as well as the foundry and 
malleable iron that is made for sale. 

The Steel Co. of Canada, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., re- 
ports one of the best years since 1920. This company, 
making practically all lines of mill products, excluding 
rails, has been successful in keeping its mills running 
close to capacity throughout the greater part of the 
year. Orders for bars greatly exceed those of a year 
ago; in fact, the mills are now quoting delivery on bars 
at about four weeks in the future. The company is 
now erecting a $300,000 addition to its works. 

While there has been some improvement in foundry 
business of late, it has not been on anything like the 
scale that has featured new mill business. Although 
some foundries are running at around 80 per cent 
capacity, others are operating below 50 per cent, but 
taken as a whole foundry operations average about 60 
per cent, or some 10 per cent better than for the cor- 
responding season a year ago. 


Old Material—Scrap sales during the past week 
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have been confined to a few special lines, such as heavy 
melting steel, turnings, machinery cast and wrought 
scrap, and even for those grades individual orders are 
small. The bulk of current business continues to come 
from the Hamilton district, with only passing interest 
reported from consumers throughout the remainder of 
the Province. In the Montreal market, demand for old 
material is limited to small tonnages for the immediate 
needs of consumers. There is, however, some demand 
on export account, but even this business is beginning 
to fall off as a result of the approaching holiday season. 
Dealers’ buying prices are firm, as follows: 
Toronto Montreal 


Per Gross Ton 


Steel turnings Wide led $8.50 $8.00 
Machine shop turnings....... 8.50 
Wrought pipe ...... TRS: 6.00 6.00 
ae ee ; 11.00 10.00 
No. 1 wrought scrap 11.00 14.00 
Heavy melting steel........... 11.00 +00 
Steel axles TaN ictal to tat carne 16.00 l 
Axles, wrought iron.... 18.00 19 
Boiler plate ....... ar 10.00 s 
Heavy axle turnings.... 9.00 
CE TOURED otic cack . See 7 
Pe r Net Ton 
Standard carwheels .... ; . 15.00 16.4 
Malleable scrap ; 14.00 14. 
Stove plate ..... ‘ 10.04 1 
No. 1 machinery cast..... 16.00 8.00 


Buffalo 


Pig Iron and Scrap Mark Time—Mills 
on 65 Per Cent Basis 


BUFFALO, Nov. 30.—In the pig iron market the week 
passed quietly. Most melters have covered their re- 
quirements until April 1 and, in some cases, until July 
1. Large inquiries are scarce. One order of 200 tons 
was taken, and several for 100 tons and for carloads 
were booked during the week. The seller that ad- 
vanced prices to $20 and $21, base Buffalo, has not re- 
duced them but is obtaining no business at the higher 


figures. The market is firm at $19, Buffalo, for East- 
ern shipment and $20 for Buffalo district shipment. 
We quote prices per gross ton, f.o.b. Buffalo, as 
follows: 
No. 2 plain fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25. .$19.00 to $20.00 
No. 2X foundry, sil. 2.25 to 2.75.. 19.50to 20 
No. 1X foundry, sil. 2.75 to 3.25.. 20.50t 1.50 
Malleable, sil. up to 2.25........ 2 
i sac ae We washers ok bee en 19.00 
Lake Superior charcoal.... 27.28 


Old Material.—The market is standing still. There 
has been no new buying. There is very little outside 
demand, and all prices are nominal. Production of 
scrap has dropped off, and stocks on hand are light. 
Shipments are still being held up by one mill, but re- 
leases are scheduled for Dec. 1. There have been no 
sizable transactions in this market during the week. 


We quote prices per gross ton, f.o.b. Buffalo, as 
follows: 


Heavy melting steel... ee $1 0 to $16 
Selected No. 1 heavy melting steel 17.00 to 17.50 
SiO NR is 05 sha tine . 18.00to 19.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought aii Gek'h 14.00 to 14.50 
CPE a dma 6 oes. ote 05.04 0,008 16.00to 16 
Machine shop turnings vases e tee Bees 
Mixed borings and turnings..... 12.00t 12 
Cast iron borings....... i> 12.00 t 12.50 
No. 1 busheling........ 15.50to 16.00 
er 14.50to 14 
OE ee 12.00 to 13.0 
Hand bundled sheets 10.50to 11 
Hydraulic compressed 15.50to 16.00 
No. 1 machinery cast 16.00 to 16.2 
Railroad malleable 16.50 to 17.00 
Iron axles iad ache ota . 24.00to 25.00 
Steel axles c iigeruie ete .. 16.00 16.50 
Drop forge flashings... ‘out 13.00 to 1 f 
Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. Buffalo 
Base per LI 

Plates and structural shapes.......... 3.40 
Mild steel bars.......... ; i 
Cold-finished shapes .... . 4.45 

Pn: on siete view lek o's 95 
No. 24 black sheets...... : 4.30 
No. 10 blue annealed sheets.. 3 80. 
No. 24 galvanized sheets ‘ . 5.16¢ 
ee wire nails, base per keg......... $3.90 
Black wire, base per 100 Ib ; io katana ee 


ee 
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Finished Iron and Steel.—Mill operations average 
about 65 per cent of capacity, and business is only fair. 
Prices on bars and shapes are firm, and No. 24 black 
sheets range from 3c. to 3.10c., Pittsburgh. Elevators 
to be built for the Buffalo plant of the International 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, will require 400 to 500 tons 
of reinforcing bars. Bids will be taken this week on 
100 tons of reinforcing bars for an incinerator for the 
city of Niagara Falls, N. Y. An addition to the Buffalo 
city hospital will require 2200 tons of structural steel 
and 300,000 sq. ft. of fabric mesh. Buffalo public 
school, No. 78, will require 250 tons of reinforcing bars. 
Bids will be taken for this Dec. 1 Bolt plants are 
operating at about 60 per cent. The slowing down of 
the automotive industry has adversely affected busi- 
ness in bolts. 


Birmingham 


Little Forward Buying of Pig Iron—Pipe 
Business Drops—Mills Active 


BIRMINGHAM, Nov. 30.—Sales made and others in 
sight, appear to assure sustained production of pig iron 
through the remainder of the year. Deliveries are still 
in excess of output, and sales from week to week are 
Ten blast furnaces are mak- 
ing foundry iron, 12 are producing basic iron, and one 
Surplus stocks of iron on blast 
furnace yards will take care of the excess of deliveries 
over production. 


heavier than shipments. 
is on a special grade. 


Prices are firm at $20, Birming- 
ham, for No. 2 foundry. Various shops-that melt iron 
will suspend operations during the holiday season. In 
some instances there will be a shutdown for a week. 
Others plan to close for two days only. Little business 
has been taken for 1927, although furnace books have 
been open for first quarter for more than two weeks. 
The policy of buying iron as needs come to view, and 
then only for two weeks ahead at the most, is becom- 
ing even more general. Furnace operating schedules 
will not be disturbed for some time. While one furnace 
is to be blown out, another will take its place. The 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co. will soon shut down 
one of its “city” furnaces to permit the transfer of 
machinery to the new furnace. The new stack will be 
ready for the torch before next May. This company 
has four blast furnaces in operation and expects to 
maintain that schedule indefinitely. 


We quote per gt ton, f.o.1 Birmingham d 
triet fur es s follows 

Ni indry, 1.75 to $20.0 

No. 1 nd 2.25 to , 

Ba f 

Char wart blast 0.00 


Rolled Steel.—Several of the finishing mills, includ- 
ing those rolling rails and accessories, are running full, 
and shipments are still in good volume. Various fabri- 
cating works throughout this district are operating at 
a good rate, with future prospects bzight. Mill prices 
on plates, shapes, bars and sheets are unchanged. 

Coke.—With every by-product coke plant in the dis- 
trict in full operation and with independent producers 
fortified with contracts that still have several weeks 
to run, the strength of coke market is not to be ques- 
tioned. Quotations still hover around $5.50 per net ton, 
Birmingham, for foundry coke, with occasional sales of 
spot coke at $6. Coal production in Alabama has 
reached a peak, with export orders taking up the ex- 
cess over domestic demands. By-product coke plants, 
however, are being well supplied with coal. 





Cast Iron Pipe.—No change has taken place in the 
pressure pipe market except that there are no longer 
any delays in deliveries on centrifugal pipe. There are 
few municipal lettings, and total bookings of pipe mak- 
ers are declining. Shop operations, however, are well 
maintained, and it is expected that the winter pace of 
last year will be surpassed this year. Quotations are 
unchanged at $39 to $40, Birmingham, for 6-in. and 
larger sizes. 


Old Material. 
are in good volume, but prices are still weak. 





Shipments by dealers to consumers 
Plenty 
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of scrap is to be had, a fact known both to dealers and 
consumers. Consumers of heavy melting steel are tak- 
ing steady deliveries on large quantities of material 
purchased some time ago but give no intimation as to 
when it will be necessary for them to re-enter the 
market. 


We quote per gross t f.o.b. Birmingham dis- 
t yards, as I W 
Cast iron borings. emiecal. .. .$15.00 to $16.00 
He \ elting steel 13.00 to 14.00 
Rail WI ht 11.00to 12.00 
Ste x 17.00 to 18.00 
Iron ax 17.00 to 18.00 
Ste I 13.00 to 14.00 
No. 1 cast 16.00 to 17.00 
Tramear wheels : 16.50 to 17.50 
Carwheels 16.00 to 16.50 
S ve } é 14.00 to 14.50 
Macl shop turning 8.00 to 8.50 
£ 00 to & 50 


m 


5.00 to 16.00 


Cincinnati 


Pig Iron Sales at Low Point of Year— 
Foundry Coke Advances 


CINCINNATI, Nov. 30.—Pig iron sales in the past 
week dropped to the lowest point this year. Consum- 
ers are manifesting little interest, and only a small 
tonnage of foundry iron for first quarter has been sold. 
Buyers are confident that prices are not likely to go 
higher in the near future and that there is a possibil- 
ity that a downward trend may set in. Therefore, they 
are adhering to a waiting policy and are counting upon 
wearing producers down so that they will make con- 
cessions to obtain orders for 1927 delivery. Dealers 
are of the opinion that there will be considerable iron 
purchased before the first of the year, but whether the 
consumers or the furnaces will gain the price advan- 
tage is problematical, although the situation seems to 
favor the former. Southern Ohio foundry iron is hold- 
ing at $20, base furnace, but sales have been confined 
to a few scattered t Jackson County silvery iron 
se Jackson, for 8 per cent, with pro- 
ducers asking $1 a ton more for first quarter delivery. 
Bookings of Southern iron have been light, and quota- 
tions remain at $20, base Birmingham. The quietness 
of the market is reflected in the absence of 


inquiries. 


is firm at $28.50, ba 


important 


| l r £2 ¢ Bir } 
i I t b. C 
\ 2.2 
Sse) > f 
\la fdy 
fa ‘ é > 
SS tl I () ) eT \ per Tt) 
Ohio fdy 9 99 329 
“ Ohio n l 21 4 


Finished Material.—Specifications and orders in 
November totaled 80 to 85 per cent of those in October, 
and a further recession is expected during the coming 
month. Consumers in all industries are keeping their 
stocks down to as low a point as possible. When they 
buy material they demand quick delivery, and it is al- 
most impossible to interest them in first quarter ton- 
nage. Sellers are not alarmed at the steady decline in 
business during the past few weeks, regarding it in- 
stead as a development to be expected in view of the 


Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. Cincinnati 


Base per Lb 
Pj d structu es 3.40 
Bars, mild t I I 3.30 
Reinfors s 5. 30 
Hoops 4 to 4.25< 
Bands 3.95¢ 
Cold-finished round nd hexagons 3.85 
Squares 1.3 
Open-hearth spring tee t.75ec. to 5.00 
No. 24 black sheet 1.05 
No 10 blue annealed eet 3.60% 
No. 24 galvanized sheet 4.90% 
Structural rivet 3.75 
Small rivets 65 per cent off list 
No. 9 annealed wire, per 100 Ib $3.00 
Common wire nails, base per keg - oot 
Cement coated nails, base per 100-lb. keg 815 
Chain, per 100 Ib 7 5 
Net pe 100 Ft 
Lap welded ste boiler tubes, 2-ir S18 Of 
$-i1n 22 00 
Seamle teel boiler tub ! 19.00 
4-in 39.00 
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high rate of consumption throughout the first 10 months 
of the year. In fact, some producers are welcoming 
the opportunity to refrain from discussing 1927 con- 
tracts. So long as bookings are sustained at their 
present level mills are satisfied to allow conditions to 
remain undisturbed. Only in the sheet market have 
there been signs of price weakness. All other products 
are holding firm at previously established schedules. 
Bars are moving at a moderate rate at 2c., base Pitts- 
burgh. Bookings of structural steel have tapered off, 
no sizable jobs having appeared in the past two weeks. 
Structural shapes and plates, however, are steady at 
2c. and 1.90c., base Pittsburgh, respectively. Sales of 
galvanized sheets, notably in the lighter gages, have 
been below normal, and the necessity of obtaining 
orders has driven some independent mills to accepting 
$2 less than the regular schedule of 3.95c., base 
Pittsburgh. Some shading in black sheets also is 
noted, with prices ranging from 3c. to 3.10c., base 
Pittsburgh. Blue annealed sheets have held well at 
2.40c., base Pittsburgh. Sheet mills in this territory 
are reported to be operating from 70 to 75 per cent of 
capacity. The wire market is quiet. Common wire 
nails are selling at $2.65 per keg, Ironton or Pittsburgh, 
and plain wire at $2.50 per 100 lb., Ironton or Pitts- 
burgh. Wire mills nearby are running at from 60 to 
65 per cent. 


Reinforcing Bars.——The Arnold Engineering Co., 
Chicago, has awarded 350 tons of bars for the plant 
of the John Van Range Co., Cincinnati, to the Pollak 
Steel Co. No important inquiries have come out in the 
past two weeks, and the only job of consequence now 
before the trade calls for about 1500 tons for an addi- 
tion to the Union Central Building, Cincinnati. New 
billet bars nominally are quoted at 2c., base Pittsburgh, 
and rail steel bars, 1.90c., base mill. 


Coke.—Makers of by-product foundry coke have ad- 
vanced their prices for December to $8 per net ton, 
f.o.b. ovens, or $10.14, delivered Cincinnati. This rep- 
resents an increase of 50c. a ton. By-product domestic 
coke will remain unchanged at $5.50, ovens, for No. 2 
nut and $6 for egg and walnut. In Michigan, by-prod- 
uct foundry coke is firm at $10.50, Detroit ovens, for 
outside shipments, and $11.25 for delivery in Detroit. 
Prices of by-product domestic coke are undisturbed at 
$8.50, Detroit ovens, for outside delivery, and $9.25, 
delivered in Detroit. Shipments of by-product foundry 
coke in November showed a decline compared with 
those in October. While there have been no changes 
in the quotations on beehive coke, dealers freely admit 
hat lower prices in the next few weeks are inevitable. 


Based on freight rates of $2.14 from Ashland, 
Ky., and $2.59 from Wise County ovens and New 
River ovens, we quote f.o.b. Cincinnati: Wise County 


foundry, $8.09 to $9.59: New River foundry, $11.59; 


by-product foundry, $10.14 

Old Material.—The market is sluggish. Consumers 
are unwilling to purchase material, because they have 
sufficient stock to meet present requirements and feel 
prices are not favorable for forward buying. On the 
other hand, dealers are reluctant to sell on the present 
basis. While quotations on all items are unchanged, 
there is a tendency toward weakness. The Big Four 
has a list of about 6500 tons closing this week. 


We quote dealers’ buying prices, f.o.b. cars, Cin- 


cinnatl: 
Per Gross Ton 
Heavy melting steel............$12.50 to $13.00 
Scrap rails for melting.......... 12.50to 13.00 
Short rails .. Sib work the ae aT ie 17.50 to 18.00 


RI ee Came mielale 26.50 to 27.00 


ne TS is ca 14.00 to 14.50 
ge Pe een 12.00 to 12.50 
No. 1 locomotive tires........... 16.50 to 17.00 
Railroad malleable ............ 14.50to 15.00 
Agricultural malleable ......... 13.50 to 14.00 
Loose sheet clippings. . ee gene 7.00 to 7.50 
Champion bundled sheets....... 8.50 to 9.00 
Per Net Ton 
CAME (POM ROTKIS, oc oscccsecees 7.50to 8.00 
Machine shop turnings.......... 7.00to 7.50 
No. 1 machinery cast........... 17.00 to 18.00 
uO. A PRRITOR GOBE.. cacccicvcese 14.00 to 14.50 
ee OOS 6x acn%e's eee eee 19.50 to 20.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought..... 9.00to 9.50 
eee i Wa 65 oo Ss ky cd cea ci 7.50to 8.00 
Se sO eee 9.00to 9.50 
Mixed busheling ... pace elaate 5.50to 6.00 
Burnt cast ; aw o ... 6.50 to 7.00 
Stove plate i ing eat aie ata 9.00to 9.50 


Brake shoes 


9.50to 10.00 





los 
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Boston 





Trend of Pig Iron Prices Mixed, with 
Advantage on Melters’ Side 


Boston, Nov. 30.—The last day of the month finds 
the trend of pig iron prices mixed, with an advantage 
on the melters’ side. The lowest price quoted on Vir- 
ginia iron today is $22.50 a ton, base furnace. The 
highest, on piled iron, is $24. Alabama furnaces, on 
first quarter business, are quoting $20 a ton, base Bir- 
mingham, the same price as for the current quarter. 
Buffalo iron for the first half is available at $18.75 to 
$19, base furnace, and possibly less, while furnaces east 
of Buffalo are meeting $18.75, base Buffalo, and pre- 
sumably would quote less on a large tonnage. West- 
ern Pennsylvania iron is quoted on a delivered base 
equivalent to $19, Buffalo. Eastern Pennsylvania iron, 
which did not participate in the recent buying move- 
ment to any appreciable extent, is a shade easier in 
price. Demand for iron is almost nil, however. Melt- 
ers are awaiting price and business developments, at 
the same time taking iron on old contracts per sched- 
ule or in anticipation of schedule. Two heater makers, 
however, having previously bought foreign high phos- 
phorus iron, are holding up deliveries of domestic iron 
running from medium to high in phosphorus. In con- 
nection with freight rates from Buffalo to New Eng- 
land points it may be said that the Boston & Maine 
Railroad some time ago modified its rates from Troy, 
N. Y., to certain New England points 15c. to 75c. a ton. 
To certain points, Worcester, Mass., for illustration, no 
change in rates was made. A majority of rates were 
lowered however, which made it possible for Buffalo 
furnaces to ship to Troy on the local rate and then to 
reship on the local rate from Troy to New England at 
a lower combined rate than $4.91, the original through 
rate from Buffalo to New England. To meet this situa- 
tion it became necessary for the Boston & Albany 
Railroad to raise the rate from Buffalo to Troy or reduce 
the rate from Buffalo to New England. It has under 
consideration a reduction in rates from Buffalo to 
New England, which will equalize the combined local 
rates from Buffalo to Troy and Troy to New England. 
The Boston & Albany Railroad, however, has not issued 
its new rates, and there have been no new rates made 
by the Boston & Maine Railroad since those aforemen- 
tioned. 


We quote delivered prices per gross ton to most 
New England points as follows, having added $3.65 
freight from eastern Pennsylvania, $4.91 from Buf- 
falo, $5.92 from Virginia, and $6.91 to $8.77 from 
Alabama: 


East. Penn., sil. 1.75 to 2.25....$25.65 to $26.15 
East. Penn., sil. 2.25 to 2.75 26.15 to 26.65 
OS a ee ee 23.41 to 23.91 
Buffalo, sil. 2.25 to 2.76........ 23.41to 24.41 
Virginia, sil. 1.75 to 2.25....... 28.42to 29.92 
Virgmim, sil. 2.36 to 2.76......6. 28.92to 30.42 
Alabama, sil. 1.75 to 2.25........ 26.91 to 28 77 
Alabama, sil. 2.25 to 2.75........ 27.41 to 29.27 


Sheets.—Sheet mills have not had much success in 
this territory in rounding up first quarter business at 
$3.95 per 100 Ib., base Pittsburgh, for galvanized, at 


Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. Boston 
Base per Lb 


Soft steel bars and small shapes.. we 3.265 
Wente See 2 iickcvavere ves ose 4 15¢ 
teinforcing bars ..........+++- 3.265c. to 3.54 
Iron bars— 

tefined ‘aos ieee me quariy waene ‘ oan 265« 

jest refined FF ; 4. 60¢ 

Norway, rounds ........«e. aa 6.60. 
Norway, squares and flats...... : j 7.10¢ 
Structural shapes— 

Angles and beams. ite 3 B65 

NL. ee ee oe ia areata tae 3. 3654 

EES OR ae canes . ‘ 4600 
Plates .. baee ‘ oy “ s6o0c 
Spring steel- 

Open-hearth ....... oo. «8.006. to 10.00 

CUUCIES 6c ce tk ho eee s covers . .12.00c. 
mE. WOE cece rsenenans .++++--4.50€, to 4.75¢ 
eae sib whee ah Sa eS 4.015c. to 5.00c 
Hoop steel ...cccscocuseces ...-9.00c. to 6.006 
Cold rolled steel— 

Rounds and hexagons.......-+--+++: 4.05c. 

Squares and flats........--+++++eee0% 4.55c. 
Toe calk steel... cccccccsccscccccesesess 6.00c. 
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$3.10, base, for one-pass cold-rolled, and at $2.40, base, 
for blue annealed. Consumers in need of material pre- 
fer to specify against last quarter contracts or to sup- 
ply or anticipate needs at the current quarter prices, 
which are somewhat lower. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—Manchester, N. H., closed bids Dee. 
1 on 400 tons of 6 to 30-in. pipe for winter delivery. 
This will be the first New England municipal letting 
for 1927 delivery. Prices on domestic pipe are easier, 
owing to keen competition for business. Those quoted 
openly are: 4-in., $59.10 a ton, delivered common Boston 
freight rate points; 6 to 12-in., $54.10 to $55.10; larger 
pipe, $52.10 to $54.10. The usual $5 differential is 
asked on Class A and gas pipe. 

Coke.—Both the New England Coal & Coke Co. and 
the Providence Gas Co. announce that their price on 
by-product foundry coke this month will be $13 a ton, 
delivered, within a $3.10 freight rate zone. This price 
is the same as for November. As a result of develop- 
ments in the foreign coal strike situation, the demand 
for foundry coke has fallen off materially Mild 
weather has materially cut down the demand for do- 
mestic coke, and shipments of all kinds of fuel from 
New England ovens are much less than a year ago. 

Old Material.—The past week developed no new 
business of importance from consumers, dealers or 
metal-working plants. Prices remain virtually as they 
were a week ago. Current activity is confined largely 
to the sale of an occasional carlot of heavy melting 
steel and turnings, borings, mixed borings and turn- 
ings, skeleton and forged material, or miscellaneous 
scrap. There is no inkling when active buying of scrap 
will start again. 


The following price ire for ton lot cde 
livered at consuming points 

Textil i $18.50 to $19.00 

No 1 machinery ist 18. 00to 18.50 

No > mac) \ s 16.50 17.00 

stove plate 14.00to 14.50 

Railroad malleable 1% t 20.00 

The following price are ffered per gross-ton 
lots. f.o.b. Boston rate shipping it 

No. 1 heavy melting steel $10.50 to $11.00 

No. 1 railroad wrought 11.50to 12.00 

No. 1 yard wrought 10.50to 11.00 

Wrought pipe (1 in. in diamete 

ver 2 ft ong ) } , 950 
Machine shop turnings x Of > ¥ i 


rt 
i? 
Cast iron borings. chemical 10.50to 11.00 
Cast iron borings, rolling mill S.O0t 


Blast furnace borings and turn 


xu 50 


ings gk OO To ROO 
Forge scrap 8 50 to 9.00 
Bundled skeletor long s 00 to “50 
Forged flashings 5.50 to 9.00 
Bundled cotton ties, long s 00 to a 50 
fSundled cotton ties, short & 50 to 9 00 
Shafting 16.00to 16.50 
Street car axles 17.50to 18.50 
Rails for rerolling 11.50 te 12.00 
Scrap rails 1050to 11.0 


Detroit Scrap Prices Unchanged, 
with Melt at Low Point of Year 


DetRroIT, Nov. 30.—The melt in the district is at 
present on the lowest basis for the year, and there is 
a possibility that December will show some slight in- 
creases. Several of the largest automobile plants have 
already taken inventories and are gaging their De- 
cember production on a slightly increasing scale. Scrap 
prices are unchanged. 


The following prices are quoted on a grossa ton 
asis f.o.b. producers’ yards, excepting stove plate 


1 machinery cast and automobile cast, which 
ire quoted on a net ton basis 

Heavy melting and shoveling 

steel $12.50 to $13.00 
Rorings and short turnings 9.00 to 956 
Long turnings & 00 to “ 50 
No. 1 machinery cast 17.00to 18.00 
Automobile cast ° 20.50to 21.50 
Hydraulic compressed 11.75 to 12.25 
Stove plate 13.50to 14.50 
No. 1 busheling 11.00to 11.56 
Sheet clippings 7.75 to 8.25 
Flashings 10.75to 11.25 


The Air Reduction Co., Inc., 342 Madison Avenue, 
New York, has purchased a part of the stock of the 
Commercial Acetylene Supply Co., Inc., Los Angeles 
and Berkeley, Cal., but the control of the latter com- 
pany has not been changed and its management will 
continue as heretofore. 
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St. Louis 


Buying from Mill Slackens with Approach 
of Inventories—Scrap Stocks Large 


Sr. Louris, Nov. 30.—As was the case last week, pig 
iron buying in the St. Louis industrial district is. light, 
in marked contrast with the heavy purchases early in 
November and late in October. Sales by the St. Louis 
Coke & Iron Corporation for the week totaled 4500 
tons, including 1000 tons of basic to a St. Louis district 
melter and 1000 tons of malleable to an Illinois plant, 
both for first quarter delivery. A specialty maker has 
bought 200 tons of Southern iron for first quarter de- 
livery. The only notable inquiry before the market is 
one for 2500 tons of high silicon, high phosphorus iron 
from an Iowa specialty foundry. Generally melters 
are taking iron according to contract schedules, and the 
be holding up fairly well. Prices are 





melt is said 





: lelit ed nsumers’ vards, St. Louis, 
vs, having added to furnace prices $2.16 
2 2 Cc} $4.42 from Birmingham, all 
x average switching charge from Granite 
Norther fdy 1.75 to 2.25 $22.16 
nalleal ] 1.75 to 
22.16 
Bas 22.16 
Southern fdy., s 75 to 2.2 24.42 
Granite City iro1 75 to 2.25.$22.31 to 22.81 


Old Material.—There is hardly any life in the mar- 
ket. There is a little trading among dealers, and con- 
sumers are willing to buy a car of steel grades now and 
then if the price is “right.” As a matter of fact, stocks 
in yards of consumers in the district are generally very 
large, and one leading factor has the biggest stock in 
its history. To add to the weakness of the market, 
orders for the finished products of consumers are light. 
Railroad lists include: Pennsylvania System, 34,000 
tons; Big Four, 6300 tons; Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, 3700 tons; New York Central, 3500 tons (re- 
laying rails); Union Pacific, 3000 tons; Louisville & 
Nashville, 2000 tons (relaying rails); Mobile & Ohio, 
1100 tons; and New Orleans Great Northern, 115 tons. 
Prices are unchanged, 





We quote ds I I es f.o.b. consumers’ works 
> 1 I 1 I { i id va is 
lows 
P G s Ton 
Tron ra $10.50 $11.0 
Rai fi t 15.25to 15.7 
S rail ‘ ft 16 ) 17.00 
R ne rai 6o i nd under 20 t 23 0 
R & rails nd ver of 0 29.00 
Ca re OREWROBIB. «56s 0-6 sae 15.25 to 15.7 
He melting 00to 13.50 
Heavy shovelins l 00to 13.50 
rogs A } guards 1 
nart 14.00 ¢t 14.50 
I ’ 1 ng 16.75 t 17.25 
H x] ind re rnir < 10.50 11.00 
N motive I 16.00 ft 16.50 
P Net 7 
> gle -- 12.50to 13.00 
Steel car axles .. 17.50to 18.00 
I ir axl 20.00 to 20.50 
V ght ir I i ft I s 18.00to 18.50 
\ railroa 11.75 to 12.2: 
2? railroad wrought 11.50to 12.00 
( : borings ; 9.00 to 9.50 
Ni 1 busheling ~. 16.00to 10.50 
N l railr id cast . 14.50 to 15.00 
N 1 machinet 16.50 to 17.00 
R road n 12.25 te 1 0 
Machine sl 1 6.50 te 00 
Bundled } 7 OO te Ran 
a 
Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. St. Louis 
Bas per Lb 
Plates and structural hapes 8.25 
Bars, mild steel or ir 1 
Cold-finished 1 ind aftting ind screw 
stock ‘ see 3.7 5¢ 
No. 24 black sheet : ‘ oe 4.450 
3 60k 


No. 10 blue annealed sheets 
No. 24 galvani t 





zed sl ‘ 
Black corrugated sheet 1.65¢e 
Galvanized corrugated sheets 5.30. 
Structural rivet . 3.65 
Boiler rivets 3.85« 
Per Cent Off List 
Tank rivet 1 1! and smaller . — ° 70 
Machine bolts ; O and 5 
Carriage bolts eet e'é ver 
Lag screws , bine 55 and 5 
Hot-pressed nuts, square, blank or tapped, 


3.25c. off per Ib. 
xagons, blank or tapped, 


3.75c. off per Ib 


Hot-pressed nuts. he 
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Coke.—The demand both for foundry and domestic 
grades of coke continues heavy. The by-product ovens 
in the district are well sold, the Granite City producer 
being virtually out of the market except on chestnut 
sizes for the next six months. Consumers are pressing 
for shipments against contracts. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Buying from mills has 
slowed down considerably, since consumers desire to 
await the taking of inventories before making any pur- 
chases for first quarter. Warehouse business was 
good during the week, considering that trade was 
broken by a holiday, and for the month is expected to 
show a good gain compared with last month and No- 
vember last year. Most fabricators of structural steel 
are pressing for business, but a number of large build- 
ing projects are in the offing. 


REINFORCING STEEL 


Awards Total 3150 Tons With Nearly 
1800 Tons Up for Bids 


Awards of concrete reinforcing bars, as reported 
to THE IRON AGE during the last week, amounted to 
3150 tons, the largest of which was 750 tons for a 
continuation school in Milwaukee. New projects up 
for inquiry totaled less than 1800 tons. Awards follow: 
BROOKLYN, 500 tons, factory building, American Can Co., to 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation; previously reported 

as taking 200 tons. 


MINBOLA, L. I., 100 tons, high school, to Joseph T. 
& Son, Inc. 


Ryerson 


CINCINNATI, 350 tons, building for John Van Range Co., to 
Pollak Steel Co. 


CuHIcaGo, 125 tons of rail steel, apartment building at 1135 
Pratt Boulevard, to Calumet Steel Co 


CuHIcaGco, 100 tons of rail steel, apartment building at 5746 
Kenwood Avenue, to Calumet Steel Co. 


CHICAGO, 100 tons of rail steel, Holmes Apartment, to Olney 
J Dean & Co. 


CHICAGO, 350 tons of rail steel, apartment building, at Pratt 
Boulevard and Lakewood Avenue, to Inland Steel Co. 


MILWAUKEE, 750 tons, continuation school, to American 
System of Reinforcing 


STICKNEY, ILL., 3750 tons, for Sanitary District sewage treat- 
ing plant, to American System of Reinforcing. 


HOLMESBURG, Pa., 75 tons (original inquiry 105 tons), House 


f Correction, to McClintic-Marshall Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, 450 tons, building for Sears, Roebuck & Co 
to Davis Brothers 


SAN FRANcisco, 200 tons, for unnamed interests, to an un- 
named San Francisco jobber 


OAKLAND, CAL., 150 tons, warehouse for the Peck & Hills 


Furniture Co., to Frederick Stee] Co., Oakland. 


BERKELEY, CAL, 100 tons, addition to the J. F. Hink & Son 


department store, to an unnamed jobber. 


Inquiries for reinforcing steel bars include the fol- 
lowing: 
CHICAGO, tonnage being estimated, office building at Wells 

ind Van Buren Streets; David Saul Klaster, architect. 
CuHuricaco, 100 tons, North-Town Bank; Oldefest & Williams, 

architects. 
CHICAGO, tonnage 
Howard Crane, 


being estimated, Woodlawn Theater; C. 

architect. 

CHICAGO, 200 tons, Edgewater Towers Apartment; 
& Quinn, architects. 

WILMINGTON, DeEL., 230 tons, building for Frank J. Darling. 

GREEN LANB, Pa., 250 tons, bridge over Schuylkill River. 

PHILADELPHIA, 100 tons, building for Laurel Soap Co. 


McMally 


PHILADELPHIA, 270 tons, Jewish hospital. 
PHILADELPHIA, 150 tons, garage for Motor Service Co. 
CLEVELAND, 100 tons, Laurel School. 


SAN JOSE, CAL., 125 tons, Medical Building, Sixth and Santa 
Clara Streets 
SAN FRANCISCO, 150 tons, Sherman School; bids Dec. 22 


SAN FRANCISCO, 100 tons, dance hall, Market Street and Van 
Ness Avenue 


Dimensional changes on hardening, artificial aging, 
and wear tests will be discussed at a meeting of the 
gage steel committee, to be held Monday morning, 
Dec. 6, at the Engineering Societies Building, New 
York. H. W. Bearce, Bureau of Standards, Washing- 


ton, is secretary of the committee. 
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FABRICATED STRUCTURAL STEEL 


New Projects Total 50,500 Tons—Awards Below 
Average of Recent Weeks 


More than 50,500 tons of fabricated structural steel 
are involved in pending jobs, the largest of which are 
a bank building in Chicago, requiring 12,000 tons, and 
bridge work on the Chesapeake & Ohio and Hocking 
Valley railroads which will take 10,000 tons. Lettings 
during the week amounted to only 18,600 tons. Awards 
follow: 

Boston, 320 tons, Codman Street bridge, to Boston Bridge 

Works. 

NEw YoOrK, 1600 tons, apartment building, 208 West Tw 
third Street, to Easton Structural Steel Co 
New YorRK, 750 tons, 15-story apartment building, Seventy 

Ninth Street and Amsterdam Avenue, to Taylor-Fichter 

Steel Construction Co. 

New York, 390 tons, apartment building, 165th Street and 

University Avenue, to Prudential Iron Work 
New York, 300 tons, apartment building, 174th Street and 

Fulton Avenue, to Mott Haven Iron Works 
NEW YorK, 100 tons, theater, Tremont Avenue and Bostor 

Post Road, to Offner Iron Works. 

New York, 450 tons, club house on West Eighty-fifth Street 
for United Order of True Sisters, to A. E. Nortor Inc 
NEW YORK, 1450 tons, apartment building at 1016 Fifth 

Avenue, to A. E. Norton, Inc 
New YorK, 700 tons, apartment building on East Sixt 

fourth Street, to Hedden Iron Construction C 
Boston, 1800 tons, bridges for Cottage Farm, t Phoenix 

Bridge Co. 

NEWARK, N. J., 2200 tons, contract N« 4 on viad 

McClintic-Marshall Co. 

JERSEY City, N. J., 600 tons, Erie Railroad bridge, to McC 
tic-Marshall Co 
WestTsury, L. I., 100 tons, theater, to Elby Structur Steel 

Co. 
3ALTIMORE, 2300 tons, municipal building, to McClint M 

shall Co 


ROcHESTER, Pa., 850 tons, Guaranteed Liquid Measure ¢ 
building, to Pittsburgh Bridge & Iron Cx 

CANTON, OHIO, 100 tons, armory, to Guibert Steel C 

ToLepo, Onto, 500 tons, Southern Wheel Co. pla Ar 
can Bridge Co. 

STONE, Ky., 150 tons, machine shop for Fordson Coal ¢ 
Fairmont Mining Machinery Co., Fairmont, Va 

Fort WaYNE, IND., 160 tons, Chamber of Commerce Build 
ing, to unknown bidder. 

KeLLS, Micu., 140 tons, Northern Electric ¢ 
superstructure, to Worden Allen Co., Milwau 

Rock ISLAND, ILL., 500 tons, bridge work, t American Bride 
Co. 

AvuRORA, ILL., 1200 tons, Illinois Hotel, to MeClintic-Marsha 
Co. 

MILWAUKEE, 175 tons, Randco Apartment, t Milwaukee 
Structural Steel Co. 

NorRTH PLATTE, NEB., 770 tons, plate girder ins for t 


Union Pacific, to MeClintic-Marshall C« 
Rutu, Nev., 300 tons, plant addition for the Nevada C 


solidated Copper Co., to Kansas City Structural Stee 
Co. 

OAKLAND, CAL., 100 tons, gymnasium for the University High 
School, to Herrick Iron Works, Oakland 

BURLINGAME, CAL., 200 tons, Masonic Temple, to California 


Steel Co., San Francisco. 
Los ANGELES, 228 tons, one 55,000-bbl. steel tank, 
Water and Power Commission, to Lacy Mfg. ‘ 
FAIRBANKS, ALASKA, 180 tons, power house, to Hofius Steel 
& Equipment Co., Seattle 


Structural Projects Pending 


Inquiries for fabricated steel work include the fol- 

lowing: 

New HAVEN, Conn., 1200 tons, New Haven Trust C 
building. 

New York, 1000 tons, garage on Cortlandt Street 

New York, 600 tons, power station; bids being taker 
Sanderson & Porter, engineers. 

New York, 2500 tons, Hotel Lincoln, Eighth Avenue and 
Forty-fourth Street. 

New YorkK, 1000 tons, New York State Hospital on River- 
side Drive 

CHESAPEAKE & OHIO AND HOCKING VALLEY RAILROADS 
tons, bridge work. 

BuFrFraLo, 2200 tons, City Hospital buildings; bids t aiken 

PHILADELPHIA, 3800 tons including 1400 tons of plates, office 
building for Philadelphia Electric Co. 

Passaic, N. J., 400 tons, highway bridge over Passaic River 

PHILADELPHIA, 800 tons, bridge for Pennsylvania Railroad 

ATLANTIC City, N. J., 500 tons, highway bridge. 


CHICAGO, 12,000 tons, building for the State Bank of Chicago. 


ons, sales and service building for the Inter- 


il Harvester Co 


CHICAGO, 1400 tons, apartment building on Lakeview Avenue. 
CHICAGO, tonnage not stated, theater and office building at 
é Wes M S 
N ACT tons, deck girder spans 
: VA t Ha 
MA W 8 « at , 
MINN \ n } W bridge 
, FALLS, IDA hig iy bridge 
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RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 


Norfolk & Western Inquires for 2000 Cars— 
Locomotive Buying Below Previous Weeks 


Locomotives ordered during the week totaled 22, 
with no new inquiries. The Baltimore & Ohio placed 
20 locomotives with the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 
The Norfolk & Western has inquired for 2000 all-steel 
hopper-gondola cars. Purchases of cars have been 
confined to small lots, the outstanding order having 
been for 300 tank cars which was placed by the Amer- 
ican Car Corporation with the Bethlehem Steel Corpo- 
ration. Details of the week’s business are given below. 

Class I railroads of this country during the first 
10 months this year installed 1839 locomotives, accord 
ng to the car service division of the American Railway 
Association. This was an increase of 347 over the 
number installed during the corresponding period last 
year. Of the total number installed so far this year, 
175 were placed in service in October. Locomotives on 
order on Nov. 1 totaled 334, compared with 218 on the 
same date last year. 

Freight cars installed in service the first 10 months 
this year totaled 93,979, a decrease of 25,264 under the 
corresponding period in 1925. Freight cars installed 
in October this year totaled 8596. Class I railroads on 
Nov. 1 had 14,646 freight cars on order compared with 
24,606 on the same date in 1925 





Norfolk & Western ha nguired for 000 all-steel 
p s ca Th road is build 
ng tee x ind : ie se cars n its own 
h 
The W ter? Mar ind ha dered 500 hopper car 
bodies from the Bethlehem Steel Corporation and will repair 
) hopr ars 
The North Amer ain Car ¢ ha lered 300 tank cars 
I t Bett St rpor ' 
The Chicago & North Western has placed 3 baggage 
the Amer n Car & Four y Cc and is in the 
r t inderframe 
‘T as & Eastern Illinois w rebuild 200 freight 
] The 2000 tons of material required 
nas wb I i ive CA builders 
rt M pment ¢ 1414 Union Bank Bullding, 
H net is inquiring for two 20-ton industrial 
co tive 4 n. gage, Shay r Climax types preferred 
The [Louisiana & Arkansa has purchased 2 locomotives 
from the Baldwin Locomotive Work 
The Union Pacif has awarded 16 dining cars and % 
bservation cars to the Pullman Car & Mfg. Corporation, 10 
baggage cars to the Standard Steel Car Co., 2 baggage mail 
cars t the American Car & Foundry Cs and 5 horse bag- 
gage cars t the Bethlehem Steel ‘ 
The Baltimore & Ohio has placed 20 locomotives with the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works 
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The Lake copper, New York.... 
Week's —_iectrolytic copper, N. ¥.* 
° - Ne | uits til D New York 
Prices Lead, New Yor 
i d, St Louis 
Cents per Pound Zi! New Y 
for Z St. Lou 
Early Delivery 
*Refinery tation: delir 


New YorK, Nov. 30.—Weakness continues in 


ypper and prices are falling. Buying of tin is 
active, with prices still high. The lead market is 
ll quiet and firm. Demand for zinc is light 


ind prices are easy. 


Copper.—It is generally estimated that consumers 
of copper must still buy considerable for December 
umption, but they are watching the situation 
closely and are withholding purchases as long as there 
seems any chance of getting the metal at bargain 
prices. This seems to be the key to the entire mar- 
ket. For some weeks there have been here and there 
enough producers desirous of selling copper who have 


been willing to make it advantageous for the consumer 
o buy. Under such conditions prices have receded 
again this week and today electrolytic copper is avail- 
able at the lowest price in many months. There were 
sellers today (Tuesday) at 13.62%c., delivered, in the 
Connecticut Valley. Another feature of the weaker 
market was the reduction today of the official price 
of Copper Exporters, Inc., from 14.12%c. to 13.95c., 


c.i.f. Hamburg. Lake copper is lower in sympathy with 
the other market and is quoted at 13.75c. to 13.87 ec., 
delivered. 

Copper Averages.—The average price of Lake cop- 
per for the month of November, based on daily quota- 
tions in THE IRON AGE, was 13.99c., New York, against 
14.26c. for October. The average price of electrolytic 
copper was 13.59c., refinery, or 13.84c., delivered, 
against 13.88c. delivered for October. 


Metals from New York Warehouse 


Delivered Prices per Lb 
l St 73.04 to 7 

ba 7 00 to ( 

pp 15.0¢ 

pper t 14.7 
pp casting 14.256 
ib g Or to 8.50 

il, Ame i ! 8.7 t 9.2 

ead, bat 11.2 be 
Antimony, Asiatic ci .-14,.50c. to 1 O« 
Aluminum, Ne l ingot for remelting (guar- 
y a Vel ( cent pure ». 30.00 to 305k 

yt tal, commercial grade. 30.00c. to 40.00« 
Solder » and ! $4.00c. to 45.00¢ 


Metals from Cleveland Warehouse 


De ered Prices ner Lb 


Rolled Metals from New York or Cleveland Warehouse 


dD Ras ] / 
Shee 

H } & 

‘ bh I ‘ \ 
S 1 
I ed B S S 

es Pod 16.f f t 17.6°?1 
From New York Warehouse 
De é p f Base pe Lb 

J s} (No ) 0 l 


MUMAUJMALUSLA40444 4401440008440 5440EELGNNONENNLALUQUDRANULEENNEEQUOUERGNRUELLAUULAQUNONRALUUEROOUUORNUOOUNNQUUGOESOURN400C84400004000040RRKEGULEDALELULLI/UG4U0U C0140 HUTT UAALPUREADERRED AGAETRONADEUGOUREDOTENEGTMAYTENNOTGENeNTveHTAHONOPEETOPAaggOOGENOO® HAUDOOEARROROOUOOTOUSNOBUNTOONOADIUOEDLALEDNNOND 


NON-FERROUS METAL MARKETS 


Nov. 30 Nov. 29 Nov. 27 Nov. 26 Nov. 24 











13.87% 13.87% 13.87% 13.87% 13.87 

13.371 13.40 13.45 13.47% 1 

71.75 72.25 oat 71.62% 7 

&.00 &.00 s.00 S.00 

7.80 7.80 7.80 7.80 srannien = 
7.50 752% 7.52% 7.52% a 
7.15 7.17% 7.173 7.17% 





ed price 4c. higher 


Tin.—The Straits tin market has experienced an- 


other active week. It is estimated that 1300 to 1400 


tons was sold during the week ended Nov. 27. The 


preponderance of demand was for November-December 


delivery with dealers the heaviest buyers. Consumers, 
however, were quite active in purchasing. Some of the 
buying by dealers was short covering, but it is stated 
that very little metal for January delivery and beyond 
was sold. On Saturday about 200 tons changed hands 
and yesterday, Monday, about 150 tons was sold. To- 
day the market was very quiet, with spot Straits tin 
quoted at 71.75c., New York. In London yesterday 
there was a sharp advance of over £4 per ton in both 
spot standard and spot Straits tin, with the belief 


prevalent that the shorts were being squeezed. Today, 


however, there was a reaction there of about £3 per 
ton, with spot standard quoted at £317, future standard 
at £300 15s. and spot Straits £326 10s., all still con- 
siderably higher than a week ago. The Singapore 
market today was £311. Deliveries into consumption 
for November are reported at 6140 tons with 2304 tons 
reported in stock and landing. 


Lead.—Buying of lead has abated and the market 
is quieter although prices continue firm. The American 
Smelting & Refining Co. still quotes 8c., New York, 
as its contract price while the outside market stands 
at 7.80c., St. Louis. 


Zinc.—There have been no features and the market 
has been exceedingly quiet. Prime Western zinc for 
spot and early delivery is quoted today at 7.15c., St. 
Louis, or 7.50c., New York. Galvanizers have not been 
so active as formerly and while there has been some 
business reported it has not been large. 

Antimony.—With the prospect of a strike in Hankow 
and Shanghai deliveries of Chinese metal may be cur- 
tailed. Little change in prices has yet appeared here 


ree 


Non-Ferrous Rolled Products 


Mill prices on bronze, brass and copper products 
were reduced 4c. on Nov. 25. Lead full sheets are still 
being quoted at the reduction of Nov. 4, and zinc sheets 
have not changed since July 20. 


On Copper and Brass Products, Freight up to 
75c. Per 100 Lb. Allowed on Shipments 
of 500 Lb. or Over 


Sheets 


High brass 18.62%e 


Copper, hot rolled. vee e 22.250 
Zine Ss baie Ii tad as tia eit iy tis 11.75 
Lead (full sheets) 11.75c. to 12.00¢ 


Neamless Tubes 


High brass ...... ; ; oo 628,00C 

Copper rE - 24.25 
Rods 

High brass a .16.3744¢c 

Naval brass . » - - 19.12% 
Wire 

Copper ; soe cs sna unt 

High brass . we baba we eae 
Copper in Rolls ak 21.12 
Brazed Brass Tubing RS . . 26.62 tec 


Aluminum Products in Ton Lots 


The carload freight rate is allowed to desti- 
ations east of the Vississippi River and also 
allowed to St. Louis on shipments to destina- 
tions west of that rive) 


Sheets, 0 to 10 gage, 3 to 30 in. wide....37.50c 
Tubes, base woah wee 48.00c. 
Machine rods ree 
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Rolled Metals, f.o.b. Chicago Warehouse 


(Prices Cover Trucking to Customers’ Doors in 
City Limits) 


Sheets— Base per Lb 
I ihr Rs 185%c 
ea aS ae arene 22.25¢c 
Copper, cold rolled, 14 oz. and heavier. .24.50« 
EE ete ES o Gk, Grctdc ‘alc utah ok, «do! ma de wh 12.25¢ 
Reale a o's a ca Wa eae S wtnen cen whee 11.25¢ 

Seamless Tubes— 

SIA iutis ata tndd a ica 6 wi Ww ad eee k wc SES 23.50¢ 
SNE al bide ie idl a4 & aid Ries Kak Wk ae aca 24.25¢ 
BPGGOR DTGRS TUBS. «o.oo sccvcccccccsccckttht 

NS ih oa owes o's Nite v's'n core ols ER 16 %c. 


Heenenanvonesecnnenivnes 
‘ 


with spot and future metal quoted at 14c., New York, 
duty paid. 

Nickel.—Wholesale lots of ingot nickel are quoted 
unchanged at 35c. with spot nickel at 36c. and electro- 
lytic nickel at 39c. per lb. 

Aluminum.—Virgin metal, 98 to 99 per cent pure, is 
quoted at 27c. per lIb., delivered. 


Non-Ferrous Metals at Chicago 


Nov. 30.—The price of copper is lower because of 
the influence of foreign markets. Tin and antimony 
have advanced and the price of zine is off. The old 
metal market is quiet and prices are nominal. 

We quote, in carload lots: Lake copper, 14c.; tin, 
73c.; lead, 7.90c.; zinc, 7.25c.; in less than carload lots, 
antimony, 15c. On old metals we quote copper wire, 
crucible shapes and copper clips, 10.75c.; copper bot- 
toms, 9.50c.; red brass, 9.25c.; yellow brass, 7.50c.; lead 
pipe, 6.75c.; zinc, 4.75¢c.; pewter, No. 1, 35c.; tin’ foil, 
43.50c.; block tin, 52c.; aluminum, 16.75c.; all being 
dealers’ prices for less than carload lots. 


Steel Making Operations Decline 
at Youngstown 


YOUNGSTOWN, Nov. 30.—Declining operations in the 
Mahoning Valley indicate the extent of the curtailment 
in new buying of primary steels, and schedules show 
an average production rate of 65 per cent, against 70 
per cent for the preceding week. The Carnegie Steel 
Co. has banked No. 4 blast furnace in its Ohio Works 
group, leaving four of six stacks in this complement in 
action. The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. plans to 
blow out Grace stack in ‘its Brier Hill group, while the 
Republic Iron & Steel Co. is planning to bank a fur- 
nace in its Haselton complement, for needed repairs. 

Of 127 Valley sheet mills, 72 are scheduled, against 
98 the previous week, and 31 of 53 independent open- 
hearth furnaces, the same as the week before. The 
Carnegie company has reduced bar mill operations to 
65 per cent, while with the independents such units are 
active around 25 to 30 per cent. The Newton Steel Co. 
and the Waddell Steel Co. suspend for the week to per- 
mit orders to accumulate. Fabricators are slowing 
down, the General Fireproofing Co. averaging 80 per 
cent and the Truscon Steel Co. 75 per cent. 

The Sheet & Tube company has converted the 
smaller of two plate mills at its Brier Hill plant into 
a continuous jobbing mill, capable of rolling sheets as 
light as No. 14 gage. Most of this tonnage will be ab- 
sorbed by the Youngstown Steel Door Co., manufactur- 
ing steel doors for railroad freight cars, whose product 
is for the present fabricated for the parent company 
by the Midland Products Co., Cleveland. 


Steel Furniture Shipments Higher 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 29.—Shipments of steel furni- 
ture stock goods in October, according to reports re- 
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ceived by the Department of Commerce fr6m 33 manu- 


” 


facturers in the “business group,” were valued at $2,- 
670,499, compared with $2,419,554 in September. Octo- 
ber shipments of shelving, according to reports from 
16 companies, were valued at $595,906, against $707,- 
893 in September. Unfilled orders in the “business 
group” at the end of October were valued at $1,685,545, 
while in chelving furniture the similar orders were 
valued at $745,364. 
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Old Metals, Per Pound, New York 


T he buying prices represent what large dealers 


tg for miscellaneous lots from the smaller 
slators, and the selling prices are those 
harged cons ers after the metal has been properly 
prepared fo the ‘Ses 
Dealers’ Dealers 
Buying Selling 
Prices Prices 
Copper, heavy rucible 11.00 12.75« 
Copper ear und wire 10.7 11.75¢ 
‘ ppe ght ar ~ottoms Y Ok 10. 50« 
brass, heavy 6.7 5 Po 
Brass, light 6.00 7.50 
Heavy machine composition NS 50 10.00¢e 
No. 1 3 w brass turnings S.25« 8.87 
No i brass si 
t mn tur! gs S Oi 1 00e 
Lead, heavy & 5% 7. OM 
Lead, tea 4.7 he ». 50x 
Zin ‘ 4.75 
Sheet I 16.50 18.50¢ 
Cast aluminum lt ir 18.50¢ 


Youngstown District Plant 
Improvements 


James A. Campbell, president Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co., Youngstown, Ohio, has announced that the 
Youngstown Steel Door Co. will probably erect a plant 
next year in the Youngstown district. It is now 
operating on a contract arrangement with a Cleveland 
fabricator, steel being supplied by the Sheet & Tube 
company. The latter company has converted its small 
plate mill at the Brier Hill works into a continuous 
jobbing mill, rolling as light as 14-gage material, and 
this mill will supply much of the steel for the Youngs- 
town Steel Door Co 

The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. will also expend 
next year $225,000 in improving its Western Reserve 
property, installing annealing and shearing capacity. 
The company will concentrate production of blue an 
nealed sheets at this plant, located in Warren, Ohio. 


Rate Increases on Brass and Copper 
Products Cancelled 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 30.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has ordered the railroads to cancel pro- 
posed increased rates on brass, bronze and copper prod- 
ucts in Official Classification territory published in pur- 
ported compliance with a finding of the commission in 
a previous decision concerning rates on these products. 
The majority held that the rates were not justified, and 
as a result the suspended schedules were ordered can- 
celed without prejudice to the filing of the new sched- 
ules in accordance with the commission’s findings. 


Rate on Malleable Castings Declared 
Too High 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 30.—Passing upon a complaint 
by the Grabler Mfg. Co., Examiner A. 8S. Parker, in a 
report to the Interstate Commerce Commission held 
that the fifth-class rate of 30c. per 100 lb. on malleable 
iron castings in carloads from Chicago to Cleveland has 
been unreasonable since July 13, 1925, to the extent 
that it exceeded 27c. He recommended establishment 
of the latter rate. 


Start Cast Pipe Production at Provo, Utah 


SAN FRANCISCO, Nov. 27.—The Pacific States Cast 
Iron Pipe Co. started production Nov. 22 on the prop- 
erty of the Columbia Steel Corporation 3% miles south 
of Provo, Utah. ‘The cast iron pipe company which is 
jointly owned by the Columbia Steel Corporation and 
the McWane Cast Iron Pipe Co., Birmingham, repre- 
sents an investment of $300,000. It will be operated at 
the outset to produce about 25 tons a day but will grad- 
ually approach its capacity of 50 tons a day as the 
Intermountain and Pacific Coast demands warrant it. 
About 125 men are employed at present. 
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T. A. Clark has resigned, effective Jan. 1, as gen- 
eral manager Standard Engineering Co., Ellwood City, 
Pa., which, as announced 
in THE IRON AGE Nov. 18, 
has been merged with the 
Aetna Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co., Warren, Ohio, 
into the Aetna-Standard 
Engineering Co. Mr. 
Clark has not announced 
his future plans. His 
resignation will terminate 
an affiliation of 20 years, 

which time, as 
general manager in charge 
of sales and production, 
he saw the size and pro- 
duction of the plant treble. 
Besides filling the position 
of general manager, he 
also has been secretary 
and treasurer of the com- 
pany. 


during 





—_ T. A. CLARK 

E. T. Strong, general 

sales manager Buick Mo- 
tor Co., Flint, Mich., has been elected president and 
general manager of the company to succeed the late 
Harry H. Bassett. C. B. Durham, formerly assistant 
general manager, becomes vice-president of the com- 
pany. 
H. H. Engle, formerly general sales manager for 
Robert Gordon, Inc., Chicago, has been made vice-presi- 
dent and sales manager of the Hardy Metal Corpora- 
tion, Seattle, Wash., manufacturer of non-corrosive 
contact metals. Mr. Engle’s headquarters will be in 
Chicago for the next six months, and the company is 
considering the permanent establishment of its general 
sales office in that city. 

Joseph V. Smith, formerly in charge of shovel in- 
terests for Hubbard & Co., Pittsburgh, has been ap- 
pointed Pacific Coast manager of the company, with 
headquarters at the Emeryville, Cal., plant, which is 
devoted to the manufacture of pole line hardware. He 
will have charge of both sales and production. 

Harold D. Mitchell has been appointed sales repre- 
sentative in western New York for the William Gans- 
chow Co., Chicago, maker of gears and pinions. He 
will be located at 1543 Fillmore Avenue, Buffalo. Mr. 
Mitchell has been chief engineer for the Sumet Cor- 
poration, Buffalo, for a number of years. 

F. Royal Gammon, recently appointed manager of 
the New York factory branch of the Chicago Belting 
Co., Chicago, was formerly assistant manager of the 
semi-finished and wire department of the Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. He was graduated in me- 
chanical engineering from Lafayette College, Easton, 
Pa., in 1916, and previous to his association with the 
Bethlehem company was vice-president and general 
manager of the Frank Mossberg Co., Attleboro, Mass. 

E. W. Saunders has been appointed district sales 
manager in northern Ohio for the Braeburn Alloy Steel 
Corporation, Braeburn, Pa., with headquarters at 421 
Union Mortgage Building, Cleveland. 

W. R. Foster, formerly sales engineer for the 
Bridgeport Brass Co., Bridgeport, Conn., has joined 
the sales promotion organization of the American 
Brown Boveri Electric Corporation, 165 Broadway, 
New York. 

J. Herbert Johnson, until 1922 New York district 
manager, machine division, Norton Co., Worcester, 
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Mass., has been made a director of that company to 
succeed the late George I. Alden. He is a step-son of 
Professor Alden and will represent his estate on the 
board. 


Mefford R. Runyon has been appointed New York 
district sales manager for the Bridgeport Brass Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn. Following his graduation in chem- 
ical engineering from Rutgers College, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., he traveled as a public accountant in South 
and Central America and the West Indies for four 
years. Later he undertook successfully the reorganiza- 
tion of the Benson Rolling Mills, Inc., Glen Ridge, N. J. 


Charles M. Griffith, for a number of years sales 
manager for William Wharton, Jr. & Co., Inc., Easton, 
Pa., has been made a vice-president of the company. 

William F. Cole has been made treasurer of the 
Baldwin Chain & Mfg. Co., Worcester, Mass., succeed- 
ing the late William H. Gates, founder of the business. 
Mr. Cole, who retains his old office of vice-president, 
has been connected with the business for many years. 


C. H. Norton, Red Stone Hill, Plainville, Conn., or- 
ganizer of the Norton Co., Worcester, Mass., last week 
celebrated his seventy-fifth birthday. 

Thordik Hansen, formerly works engineer for the 
A. O. Smith Corporation, Milwaukee, has been ap- 
pointed works manager. H. S. Haselquist has been 
promoted to supervisor of tool rooms, and R. T. Bell 
has been given charge of tool design. 

R. H. Knecht, manager of the Marion, Ohio, plant 
of the Pollak Steel Co., recently addressed the Marion 
Rotary Club on the subject of reclaiming steel rails. 

Edwin P. Corey and James B. Roberts, who have 
been connected with the sales organization of the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. at the home office in 
Youngstown, have been appointed assistant general 
managers of sales. They were previously assistants in 
sales. George F. Holly, also connected with the home 
office, has been made manager of conduit sales and 
Walter E. Scott manager of sheet and plate sales. 

James L. Wick has become the principal stockholder 
in the Faleon Bronze Co., Youngstown, Ohio. He suc- 
ceeds G. A. Doeright, manager for many years, now 
confined to his home by ill health. 


Lemuel V. Rockwell, Allan B. Rosenthal, Floyd V. 
Wile and Bryan G. Dryden have been added to the sales 
organization of Theodore Geissmann & Co., Chicago, 
dealer in iron and steel rolling mill products. 


Henry E. Aldrich has been promoted to the position 
of general manager of the Wickes Boiler Co., Saginaw, 
Mich. J. Robert Fortune, formerly a district sales 
manager for the Heine Boiler Co., St. Louis, has been 
appointed general sales manager for the Wickes com- 
pany, with headquarters at the company’s Detroit office. 


Charles Holloway, Jr., for the last several years man- 
ager of the San Francisco office of the Truscon Steel 
Co., has resigned and has been appointed general man- 
ager Golden Gate Atlas Materials Co., 544 Eighth 
Street, San Francisco. W. H. London and F. H. Ma- 
loney have been appointed joint managers of the San 
Francisco office of the Truscon Steel Co. 

Earl G. Grover has been appointed to succeed J. 
Foster Rhodes as executive director of the Baker Iron 
Works, 912 North Broadway, Los Angeles. Mr. Rhodes 
had been a director of the company for many years, 
and has retired. 


The Trumbull-Cliffs Furnace Co., Warren, Ohio, will 
enlarge its by-product coke plant by the addition of 17 
Koppers-Becker ovens. The new ovens will make a 
total of 64 ovens in the plant and bring up the annual 
capacity from 309,100 tons to 392,100 tons of metal- 
lurgical coke. 
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WILLIAM LARIMER JONEs, president Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh, died at his home in 
that city on Nov. 25, after 
a brief illness with pneu- 
monia. He was born in 
Chicago, Dec. 7, 1865, and 
was graduated from 
Princeton University in 
1887 with the degree of | 
Bachelor of Science. After = 
graduation he came to 
Pittsburgh as assistant to 
his father, the late 
Thomas M. Jones, who 
then was general mana- 
ger of the Jones & Laugh- 
lin works. Upon the death 
of his father in 1889, he 
succeeded him as general 
manager. In 1906 he was 
elected vice-president of 
the company and was 
made president of the cor- 
poration at the time of its W. L. JONES 
formation in December, 

1922. He was a member 

of the American Iron and Steel Institute, the Ameri- 
can Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers 
and the Engineers Society of Western Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Jones devoted himself exclusively to the operat- 
ing side of the steel business and was responsible for 
the growth of the organization with which he was 
associated throughout his business career. He possessed 
executive ability, which, based upon an extensive knowl- 
edge of steel production conditions abroad and in this 
country, was broad and tolerant. 





SWE Wad od ANDREW WHEELER, pres- 
ident Morris, Wheeler & 
Co., Philadelphia, iron and 
steel merchant, died sud- 
denly at his home in Ard- 
more, Pa., on Nov. 24, 
after an illness of less 
than two days. His father 
had been a member of the 
old firm of Morris, Jones 
& Co., which was suc- 
ceeded in 1860 by Morris, 
Wheeler & Co., and both 
father and son spent their 
entire business lives in the 
organization. The young- 
er Mr. Wheeler was born 
in Philadelphia on Jan. 2, 
1866, and attended St. 
Paul’s School, Concord, N. 
H., before entering the 
University of Pennsyl- 
vania, where he_ spent 
three years in the Whar- 
ton School of Finance and Economy. He became asso- 
ciated with Morris, Wheeler & Co. in 1884 and was 
made a junior partner of the firm in 1892. Upon the 
death of his father in 1903 he became a senior partner 
and was elected president Jan. 1, 1925. In 1898 he 
was elected a director of the Pottstown Iron Co., Potts- 
town, Pa., and had been president of the company since 
1913. During the War he served as chief of the bureau 
of steel warehouse distribution on the War Industries 
Board. He was elected vice-president of the American 
Iron, Steel and Heavy Hardware Association in 1919, 
and the following year was made president of that 
organization. He was also a director of the Cruse- 
Kemper Co., Ambler, Pa., manufacturer of tanks and 
gas holders. While he was not a member of the Steel 
Club, in which membership is restricted to manufac- 
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turers, it was decided by resolution that members 
should observe two minutes of silence in their places 
of business at noon on Friday, the day of the funeral. 


WiLuiamM A. Linpsay, for many years engaged in 
gray iron and brass foundry business at Manayunk, 
Philadelphia, died Nov. 23 at his home, 562 East Lev- 
erington Avenue, Roxboro, Pa. He had been ill about 
six months, and was 60 years of age. 


JOHN M. BROWNING, inventor of the Browning ma- 
chine gun, the 0.45 caliber automatic pistol and the 
machine gun rifle, all used by the American and allied 
armies during the World War, died Nov. 26 at Herstals, 
Belgium, near Liége, where he had gone to perfect a 
new type of double-barreled shotgun for the Belgian 
Government. He was 72 years of age, and had been 
prominent as an inventor of firearms since the time 
of the Spanish-American War The manufacturing 
rights in this country on a large number of his patents 
were owned by the Colts Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co 
Hartford, Conn. 


ALFRED JAMES, proprietor of the James Foundry, 
La Crosse, Wis., died Nov. 25 following an operation. 
He was born in Shrewsbury, England, 70 years ago, 
and with his brother settled at La Crosse in 1873 and 
acquired a foundry and machine shop business. Alfred 
James assumed entire ownership in 1901 


D. FAIRFAX BusH, for many years one of the most 
prominent pig iron merchants of the country and for 
a long time senior partner of Crocker Brothers, pig 
iron and ferroalloy mer- 
chants, 21 East Fortieth 
Street, New York, died 
Nov. 26, at his resi- 
dence, 19 West Fifty-third 
Street, of an acute attack 
of heart disease. He was 
born 62 years ago in Wes- 
ton, Mass., and was a son 
of the late James Bush, 
long in the American dip- 
lomatic service in China. 
He came to New York at 
the age of 17, being em- 
ployed by Drexel, Morgan 
& Co. In 1883 he joined 
the staff of Crocker Broth- 
ers and later became a 
salesman. In 1898 he was 
made a partner. Follow- 
ing the death of George | 
A. Crocker in 1906, Mr. : D. F. BUSH 
Bush became the senior 
partner. When Crocker 
Brothers and Rogers Brown & Co. were consolidated 
under the name Rogers Brown & Crocker Brothers, Inc., 
in July, 1925, Mr. Bush was elected chairman of the 
board of directors. He was engaged for a period of 43 
years in the iron business, specializing in ferromanga- 
nese. Because of failing health, he closed his active 
career in July, this year, when he retired from the 
chairmanship of the board of directors of the company. 


Hoessscsnees mnonssvasnesenssnesten seseeneeonen 


JAMES BARNES, for many years president and gen- 
eral manager of the old C. T. Ham Lantern Mfg. Co., 
Rochester, N. Y., died Nov. 26 at his residence in that 
city. During his presidency the Ham interests were 
acquired by the R. E. Dietz Co., New York, and Mr. 
Barnes for a number of years served the latter com- 
pany as its sales agent in the Rochester territory. 


JouNn Kinc McLANAHAN, Jr., formerly president 
of the Union Shovel Works, Inc., Union Furnace, Pa., 
died suddenly on Nov. 21 at his home in Pittsfield, 
Mass. He was born in 1871, and at an early age en- 
tered the machine shop of the McLanahan-Stone Ma- 
chine Co., Hollidaysburg, Pa., of which he was treas- 
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urer and a director at the time of his death. He was 
associated for a number of years with the Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Co., Pittsburgh, as president of the 
Blair Limestone Co. 


CHARLES F. MESSENGER, retired president of the 
Chicago Nut Mfg. Co., Chicago, died Nov. 29 while 
visiting the National Stock Show at Chicago. 


Definitions of Pyrometric Terms 


For the purpose of eliminating the elasticity which 
has characterized the use of pyrometric terms in the 
past the industrial group of the Association of Scien- 
tific Apparatus Makers, at a meeting some months ago 
recommended the following standardized definitions for 
general use. 


Definitions 


4 device for measuring tempera- 
4 device for measuring high tem- 
Che ter is applied to those devices, the 


s for measuring t peratures 


Resistance Th Lomete A thermometer which 
t t I tur by means of the change with 
stance one of its parts. 

used at high temperatures 
C.), and i l case is preferably 


which in- 
change with te 


Radiati« P 7 ( A pyvromete 
perature neans of } 
< } t illated DY a hot body \s 


) Cold Junctio —_ A u ion of a thermocouple 


emperature than the 
s usually the tempera- 


lead wires of such 
ed to a thermocouple the 
emoved to the other 
nd f the eads Sometimes called compensating 


accuracy of a 
um error shall be expressed as 
f ile reading; or it may be 
number of 


iccuracy Ir spec ng the 


degrees of 


tivity of a pyrometer is 
isceptibility t na change of the temperature 
ng easu I ically, it is defined as the smal- 
which will cause a varia- 

eading of the pyrometer. 


It is stated that each of the terms was defined only 
after wide discussion with the Bureau of Standards and 
other authorities, and the definitions combine the 
thought of a representative group of those best quali- 
fied on nomenclature in the pyrometer field. 

James Ely, Rochester, N. Y.. is president of the 
association, and J. M. Roberts, 460 East Ohio Street, 
Chicago, is secretary and treasurer. 


Will Sell Equipment of Sizer Forge Plant 


The entire plant and equipment of the Sizer Forge 
Co., Scott and Larkin Streets, Buffalo, N. Y., have 
been purchased by the McCabe & Sheeran Machinery 
Corporation, 50 Church Street, New York, and will be 
placed on sale immediately. The company operated a 
forge shop, a machine shop and other departments of 
a complete forging plant. 
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GROWING TANK PRODUCTION 





Kansas City Has Steel Tank Output of 120,000 
Tons Annually 


The development of oil fields, particularly in the 
Panhandle district of Texas and the Seminole area of 
Oklahoma, is largely responsible for the growth of 
Kansas City as an important center for the production 
of steel tanks. The annual tonnage of this product is 
put at 120,000 tons, and includes tanks with capacities 
ranging from 1 gal. to 88,000 bbl. 

Truck tanks, fuel oil storage tanks for domestic use 
and farm equipment, such as engine tanks, grain bins, 
water wagon tanks, cistern and water storage reser- 
voirs, stock watering and dipping tanks and water tow- 
ers are the types manufactured in quantity and find a 
market largely in the agricultural territory surround- 
ing Kansas City. Other products are pressure tanks, 
underground storage tanks, vacuum tanks, refinery 
tanks. and filtering tanks. Of particular importance 
is the bolted sectional tank, finding use in refineries, 
tank farms and industrial storage. 

The greater part of the sheet and plate steel, struc- 
tural shapes, rivets, bolts, pipe, tubing and other raw 
materials used in the manufacture of tanks is shipped 
from Chicago, Pittsburgh and St. Louis districts, but 
in the last year the Sheffield Steel Corporation of 
Kansas City, began to produce steel sheets. 

The American Steel Works, specializing in welded 
steel tanks and miscellaneous sheet metal products for 
the oil fields, has recently added a plant building to 
double its output. The Black, Sivalls & Bryson Mfg. 
Co., recently organized, is manufacturing riveted and 
welded tanks in 25 to 10,000 bbl. capacities, partly for 
export. 

The Columbian Steel Tank Co., Kansas City, which 
had its beginning in 1894 as a small tin shop operated 
by A. A. Kramer, has introduced recently a truck tank 
for the transportation of gasoline. The Kansas City 
Steel Tank Co., specializing in delivery truck and oil 
storage tanks in capacities up to 15,000 gal., is con- 
templating an extensive building program. The Kan- 
sas City Structural Steel Co. erects tanks for the oil 
country with capacities up to 80,000 bbl. The Kaw 
Steel Construction Co. also specializes in large units, 
and does heavy steel plate construction for power 
plants, coal mines, sugar and oil refineries and water 
and storage plants. 

The Missouri Boiler Works rebuilt its present plant 
last year. It makes both riveted and welded oil tanks 
with capacities up to 25,000 bbl. and special equipment 
for the oil country. The Standard Steel Works is 
planning the erection of a new building which will 
double its present capacity for the building of oil 
tanks and special equipment. The Superior Steel Tank 
Co. builds oil tanks with capacities up to 20,000 gal. 


Record Coal Output 


Several new weekly records have been made recent- 
ly in the production of bituminous coal. During the 
week ended Nov. 20 the output was 14,253,000 net tons 

the highest tonnage ever raised in one week. This 
displaced the record of 13,756,000 tons of the preceding 
week and the 13,486,000 tons of the week ended Oct. 30. 
All three of these figures were successive high records. 
The week of Nov. 6, comprising the partial election 
day lay-off, showed 13,101,000 tons. Prior to 1926, the 
highest production ever recorded was 13,344,000 tons, 
in the last week before the great strike of 1919. 


Recent progress in air transportation was dis- 
cussed at a meeting in New York of the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers on the evening of Nov. 23 
at the Engineering Societies Building by J. E. Whit- 
beck, vice-president William E. Arthur & Co. An ad- 
dress was made also by J. T. Trippe, vice-president 
and general manager Colonial Air Transport, Inc., on 
“Safety in Air Transport.” 








; 





British Coal Strike Breaking Up 


District Agreements Bring Miners Back Slowly—Fuel Embargo Lifted—Shipyard De- 
mand Fills Plate Mills—Continental Iron Advanced 


(By Cable) 
LONDON, ENGLAND, Nov. 29. 
(avy coal strike is crumbling and men are returning 
to the mines under district agreements, except in 
Durham and Wales, where the strike is still unsettled, 
although the industrial fuel embargo has been lifted. 

Cleveland furnaces are hoping to resume operations 
by the end of the year, but fuel prices are still a vital 
factor. Coal and coke prices are declining but so far 
have been reduced by only a few shillings. Meanwhile 
the scarcity of pig iron is unrelieved. Hematite is 
unobtainable but £4 10s. per ton is named on East 
Coast mixed for first quarter delivery. 

Foreign ore inquiry is increasing, but sales are 
small. German consumers have bought some Spanish 
grades. 

Finished iron and steel are easier, with fuel sup- 
plies increasing, but no general resumption is antici- 
pated before the middle of January. Steel makers are 
heavily booked, some plate mills requiring four to five 
months delay in shipment because of the activity of 


FRENCH PRICES MAINTAINED 





Despite Slack Business—Pig Iron Differentials 
Revised—Wire Rod Syndicate Discussed 


PARIS, FRANCE, Nov. 18.—The further advance of 
the franc, Although considered “desirable, is causing 
still greater quietness, buyers awaiting lower prices 
and sellers hesitating to reduce the present schedule 
with higher costs of production a certainty. High 
prices for fuel are proving a serious factor with most 
producers,-es it is realized that any advance in selling 
prices under present conditions would be disastrous to 
business, so that this increase in costs must be absorbed 
by the makers. Export trade continues in moderate 
volume, but the higher value of the franc makes for- 
eign sales less profitable. 

Pig Iron.—At a recent meeting of the hematite pig 
iron producers it was decided to maintain the present 
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shipyards where orders are increasing. The Anglo- 
Persian Oil Co. has ordered seven 10,000-ton and two 
6400-ton tankers. The Burntisland Shipbuilding Co. 
has received orders for three vessels totaling 18,000 
tons. 

Tin plate is easier on slackened demand. January 
delivery has brought 23s. 6d. ($5.70) per base box and 
December is quoted at 24s. to 24s. 6d. ($5.82 to $5.94) 
per base box. First quarter tin plate is quoted at 22s. 
9d. to 23s. 3d. ($5.51 to $5.58) per base box. All prices 
are f.o.b. works port. Eastern interests are inquiring 
for 10,000 boxes of oil can sizes. 

Galvanized sheets are quiet but steady, with makers’ 
order books well filled. Black sheets continue inactive. 

The European Rail Makers Association will meet 
in Paris, Dec. 10. British demand for Continental iron 
and steel is quiet as a result of the uncertain coal 
situation, consumers pressing for deliveries, which are 
greatly in arrears through congestion at foreign ports. 
The pig iron entente has raised foundry pig iron to 
£4 5s. per ton ($20.61), f.o.b. 


price of hematite iron, despite the increased cost of coke, 
so that actually the decision was in the nature of a re- 
duction. It was also agreed that 35,000 tons should be 
placed at the disposal of domestic consumers for De- 
cember with 20,000 tons for January and 10,000 tons 
for February. Phosphoric iron producers have also 
announced unchanged prices for December and have 
placed 35,000 tons for December, 20,000 tons for Janu- 
ary and 10,000 tons for February. The differentials 
applying on rough and smooth skin phosphoric iron 
have been increased. No. 3 P. R. (rough skin) is now 
13 fr. per ton less than No. 3 P. L. (smooth skin) com- 
pared with the former differential of 10 fr. No. 4 P. R. 
is 18 fr. less instead of 15 fr., No. 5 P. R. is 23 fr. less 
instead of 20 fr., depending upon the analysis, as fol- 
lows: Sil. 1.70 to 2.30 per cent, 15 fr. instead of 12 fr.; 
sil. 1.50 to 2 per cent, 21 fr. instead of 18 fr.; and sil. 
1.50 to 1.70 per cent, 25 fr. instead of 22 fr. per ton. 
At a recent meeting in Paris of French and Belgian 
phosphoric iron producers, it was decided to revise ex- 


British and Continental European prices per gross ton, except where otherwise stated, f.o.b. makers’ 
works, with American equivalent figured at $4.85 per £ as follows: 


Durham coke, f.o.b.. £2 14s. to £2 15s. $13.09 to $13.33 
Bilbao Rubio ore?t.. 2 5.3% 
Cleveland No. 1 fdy. 


_ 


LO? . ase ceesee 6 5 30.31 
Cleveland No. 3 fdy. 6 0 29.10 
Cleveland No. 4 fdy. 5 19 28.85 
Cleveland No. 4forge 5 18% 28.73 
Cleveland basic 

TLD vveeconess 3 15 to 3 15% 8.18 to 18.30 
East Coast mixed... 4 12% 22.43 
East Coast hematite 4 8 21.34 ; 
Rails, 60 lb. and up 7 15 to 8 0 37.58 to 38.80 
SNL 8 hte ada on. & 7 10 to 8 15 36.37 to 2.43 
Ferromanganese 16 0 7 7.60 
*Ferromanganese .. 15 0 72.75 
Sheet and tin plate - A 

bars, Welsh ..... 6 15 to 7 10 32.73 to 36.37 
Tin plates, base box 1 2% tol 5 ».51 to 6.06 
Black sheets, Japa- rs 5 Bs 

nese specifications 15 5 to 15 15 74.11 to 76.53 

C. per Lb 

Ship plates ........ 7 15 to 8 5 1.67 to 1.78 
Boiler plates ...... 10 11 2.28 
ZOGR cosdce ee to 8 15 1.79 to 1.89 
CRAMMOIS .cccccsers 7 10 to 8 0 1.61 to 1.72 
ons ceativews a * 7 5 to 7 15 1.57 to 1.68 
Round bars, 4% to3in, 8 5 to 8 15 1.79 to 1.89 
Steel hoops ........ 10 10 andil 0* 2.28 and 2.39° 
Black sheets, 24 gage 12 10 to12 15 2.70 to 2.76 
Galv. sheets, 24 gage 17 5 to17 10 3.73 to 3.78 
Cold rolled steel : 

strip, 20 gage, nom. 18 0 3.91 


*Export price. 
+Ex-ship, Tees, nominal. 
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Continental Prices, All F.O.B. Channel Ports 
(Per Metric Ton) 


Foundry pig iron:(a) 


Belgium £4 s $20.61 
France : 4 ) 20.61 
Luxemburg 4 ) 20.61 
Basic pig iron: 
Belgium 3 14 to £3 15s 17.94 to $18.18 
France ag 3 14 to 3 15 17.94 to 18.18 
Luxemburg 3 14 to 3 15 17.94 to 18.18 
Coke 0 18 4.37 
Billets 
SD ce ccessee 6 5 to 5 9 25.46 to 26.43 
France nay 5 6 to 6 9 5.46 to 26.43 
Merchant bars: C. per Lb. 
re 5 11% to 5 15 1.21 to 1.25 
Luxemburg .... 5 11% to 5 15 21 to 1.26 
France oes 56 11% to 5 15 1.21 to 1.25 
Joists (beams): 
SOE - cc ceeces 5 12% to 6 15 1.22 to 1.25 
Luxemburg 5 12% to 5 15 1.22 to 1.25 
PYO@RCO «2c 5 12% to 5 15 1.22 to 1.25 
Angles: : 
Belgium ........ 5 15 1.25 
\4-in. plates! 
Belgium (nominal) 6 17 to 7 1.48 to 1.54 
Germany (nominal) 617% to 7 0 1.51 to 1.54 
?,-in. ship plates: 
Belgium ......... 6 7% to 612% 1.40 to 1.44 
Luxemburg ...... 6 7% to 6 12% 1.49 to 1.44 
Sheets, heavy: 
Belgium ......... 6 3 to 6 4 1.33 to 1,34 
Germany ...... 6 3 to 6 4 1.33 to 1.34 
(a) Nominal. 
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port selling prices, necessitated by the increase in value 
of the French franc. The new prices, effective until 
the end of February, are: For Great Britain and other 
overseas shipment, £4 5s. per gross ton, f.o.b. Antwerp; 
for Holland, £4 5s. per metric ton, f.o.b. frontier; for 
Switzerland, 100 Swiss francs per metric ton, delivered 
Basle, ex-duty; for Italy, £4 per metric ton, Italian 
frontier. Although the German - French - Luxemburg 
agreement for delivery of about 100,000 tons of Lor- 
raine iron to Germany has not yet been officially signed, 

is generally believed to be in effect. At present, 
however, French producers are not particularly anxious 
to deliver iron to Germany at the German domestic 
price, which is not more than £3 9s. ($16.73) per ton, 
out 70 gold marks 

Semi-Finished Material.—On export sales there has 
been a slight softening of prices but the domestic mar- 
et is unchanged. Foreign demand is still fairly active 
‘or sheet bars, but billets and blooms are less active 


than in recent months Billets are quoted at £5 5s. to 
> 6s. per metric ton ($25.46 to $25.70); blooms at 
£4 17s. 6d. per ton ($23.63) and sheet bars at £5 10s. to 


er ton ($26.67 to $26.91), all f.o.b. Antwerp. 


MACHINERY EXPORTS 


October Send-out Lowest in 16 Months, but Ten- 
Month Total Is 11 Per Cent Above 1925 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 29 Declining almost $9,000,- 
000, exports of machinery in October were valued at 


$27,965,148, against $36,901,003 in September. With 


a total value of $335,379,213 for the 10 months ended 
with October, however, a gain of $33,000,000 (or 11 
per cent) was made over the corresponding period of 
last year, with an aggregate of $302,379,057. 

Exports of items included in the industrial machin- 
ery list by the Division of Statistics, Department of 
Commerce, amounted to $13,349,915 in October, against 
$16,270,297 in September. The Industrial Machinery 
Division, Department of Commerce, gives a total ex 
port movement of $11,682,604 in October, against $14,- 
91,358 for September, but confines its list to power- 
generating machinery, except electric and automotive; 
construction and conveying machinery, mining, oil-well 
and pumping machinery, metal-working machinery, tex- 
tile, sewing and shoe machinery and “other factory 
and mill machinery.” Upon this basis the machinery 
division has prepared charts showing the movement of 
industrial machinery from the United States. One is 
based upon monthly shipments and the other upon three 
months’ moving averages. 


United States Exports and Imports of Machinery 








Expor 
Meta 
x I Working 
M I Machi: 
ss + +4 14 
F f 7.44 
\pr 168 ORE { 694 7 
M 1X6 f 1.230.914 
J >] j noH2 2 
k 8,294 04 7 14,011,404 
9 0 / 7 1.188.069 
\ugust 768,82 i4 1 308,372 
Se] mit 0.719.34 me 989 279 
tober 1,27 i OF 905. 82% 
ember 0.084.814 R76 1.007.376 
mt i,9 l 14> 1.1: 660 
192 g 76.676 13.059. 91¢ 
J { 69 1.659.9 
2,269,707 1,469.1 1.2 
\1 41.960 1 67.912 1,2 
\ 8,755,4€ 1,814,021 1,479,337 
2,707,8¢ 1,494,156 1,004,298 
50.498.0 4 1,484.1 7 1.024 952 
cal year .. 398,306,436 15,413,144 16,046,267 
july .. 1,327,874 1,318,556 
August 1,453,909 1,326.44 
September 1.432.378 1.145.406 
October 1,247,115 1,069.34 
re montl 79,2 14,819,209 11,839.27 
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Finished Material—Demand for bars and beams is 
declining but export prices are somewhat advanced. 
3eams are quoted at £5 10s. to £5 12s. per ton (1.19c. 
to 1.2lc. per lb.) and angles and bars at £5 12s. 6d. per 
ton (1.22c. per lb.), f.o.b. Antwerp. Most mills are 
engaged in a decided effort to maintain prices at the 
present level in the face of a declining demand, and 
higher fuel costs, although unsatisfactory in their cur- 
tailment of profits, have aided this campaign for main- 
tenance of prices. The wire rod market is not overly 
strong with the domestic trade, but export prices, 
which were about £5 17s. per metric ton ($28.36) re- 
cently have been advanced to about £6 2s. 6d. per ton 
($29.70), f.o.b. Antwerp. Hoops have been quoted for 
export at £6 17s. 6d. (1.49c. per Ib.), which is 962.50 fr. 
per ton, about 120 fr. per ton less than the domestic 
price. The recent increase in wire rod prices is re- 
garded in some quarters as the result of a reported 
agreement of European makers, including French, Bel- 
gian and German mills. Negotiations are pending for 
an international wire rod and wire products syndicate, 
and the recent rise in price is believed to be a part of 
a verbal agreement to maintain a profitable level. 


Expsrts during October of industrial machinery 
showed declines as compared with October of last year 
in all of the principal groups in this class, with the 

ception of mining, oil-well and pumping machinery. 
The greatest decline was in power-generating machin- 
ery. 

Exports of power-driven metal-working machinery 
in October were valued at $1,069,343, against $1,145,- 
106 in September. For the 10 months they were valued 
at $11,839,272, compared with $14,679,167 for the cor- 
responding period of last year. “Other” metal-working 
machinery to the value of $12,469 was exported in 
October. The items of power-driven metal-working 
machinery listed in THE IRON AGE table numbered 368, 


Imports of Machinery into the United States 
(By Value) 


Ten Months 

Ended October 

October acta 
1926 1925 1926 1925 


Met working ma 
e tools $32,527 $27,752 $364,369 $310,762 
Agricultural ma- 
hinery and im- 
ements . 258,212 201,411 4.340.570 2,587,943 
trical machin 
and appara 
is 55,523 109,289 707,914 745,671 
Other power-gener 
nz machinery. 187 424 5.794 6.652 
Other machinery 688,009 468,750 7,577,992 3,833,766 
Ve ¥ pt 
igricuitura 212,657 188,067 1,822,570 1,549,828 
Total $1,247,115 $995,693 $14,819,209 $9,034,622 


Exports of Power-Driven Metal-Working Machinery 


October, 1926 September, 1926 


No Value ' No. Value 





Engine thes 34 $53,070 18 $51,814 
irret hes 11 21.059 9% 24,739 
' ithes 29 45.965 48 44,838 
Vertical boring mills 
d cking na 
es 3 3,313 6 9,740 
Thre; cutting ind 
iut atic screw ma 
chines 28 18,695 53 41,609 
Ky 1 column-type 
milling machines ; 11 17 28,883 
Other milling machines 38 13 25,490 
Gear-cutting machines 15 40 25,672 
Vertical drilling ma- 
chine oa : 15 11.450 32 13,541 
Radial drilling machines 15 14,747 6 12,750 
sensitive drilling ma- 
hines ‘ ; 5 1,906 43 2,277 
(ther drilling machines 31 21,962 128 28,780 
Shapers and slotters... 22 25,204 149 29,068 
Planer ca eaatie Sed 3 15,255 
External cylindrical 
machines ....... — 61,207 31 43,917 
Internal grinding ma- 
CERN: acadence sun Tan 26,565 86 39,332 
Metal-working tool- 
harpening machines 67 33,729 45 24,935 





Total see we $436,086 727 $462,640 
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United States Exports of 
Industrial Machinery 
Show a Steady Rise Over 
the Past Five Years. The 
diagram, based on a 3- — 
month moving average, to 
eliminate violent monthly 
fluctuations, indicates the 
extent of the gains, year 
by year. In 1926 a fur- 
ther advance is _ being 
made, though the im- 
provement over 1925 is 





not heavy ° 


1922 


with a value of $436,086 for October. against 727, valued 
at $462,640, in September. 


Slightly Lower Imports in October 


Imports of machinery carried in THE IRON AGE 
table were valued at $1,247,115 in October, compared 
with $1,432,378 in September. For the 10-month period 
the total was $14,819,209, against $9,.034.622 for the 
corresponding term of 1925. Imports of industrial ma 
chinery in October were valued at $494,371, against 
$449,883 for October, 1925, while for the 10 months of 
1926 and last year the totals were $4,637,554 and 
$3,930,550, respectively. 

Canada took four locomotives, valued at $20,337. 
in October and during the 10 months took 45, valued 
at $563,602. Chile also took four locomotives, valued 
at $24,000, in October and during the 10 months took 


Machinery Exports from the United States 
(By Value) 





len Months I 
October, October October Octot 
1926 1925 1926 

Locomotives $266,972 $1,106,422 $4,799,445 $5,281,561 
Other Steam Engines 109,518 167,560 1,296, 280 1,771, 448 
Boilers 127, 494 94,113 1,394,625 1,683,086 
Accessories and Parts 211, 663 346,819 1,524.35 $15, 366 
Automobile Engines 921,749 795, 683 11,684,214 13,772, 824 
Other Internal Combustion 

Engines 485,174 735,916 7,674,124 6,764.59 
Accessories and Parts a3 264,945 312,548 3.599, 622 3 452. 620 
Electric Locomotives - 267,991 118, 652 2 330.521 180). 480 
Other Electric Machinery and 

Apparatus 615, 987 572.522 6. 102.582 5 743.02 
Excavating Machinery 374,916 519,018 3. 733,547 521.5 
Concrete Mixers 64, 150 78. 783 631. 600 ‘7. 729 
Road-Making Machinery 113,208 148, 084 1,507, 283 1 254 457 
Elevators and Elevator Ma- 

chinery 463 , 026 194,575 4,361,325 1, 859, 22% 
Mining and Quarrying Ma- 

chinery 891,824 898,190 12,560,808 8,351,074 
Oil-Well Machinery 047,565 491, 671 12,015, 860 7, 747.676 
Pumps 408 , 001 624,051 5,013, 607 6, 166.0 
Lathes 120,004 113, 864 1,389,979 1,952, 902 
Boring and Drilling Machines 53,378 29, 466 710,519 562, 668 
Planers, Shapers and Slotters 25, 204 31,409 270,927 494,54 
Bending and Power Presses 149,178 16,052 1,176, 689 $95, 81 
Gear Cutters 17, 380 74,109 393, 649 726, 803 
Milling Machines 79, 834 103,328 817,834 1,358,437 
Thread-Cutting and Screw 

Machines 18, 695 167,094 539,110 1, 004, 254 
Forging Machines 50,976 9,393 120, 678 201, 134 
Sharpening and Grinding Ma- 

chines 121,501 206, 035 1, 367, 027 2,504,300 
Other Metal-Working Ma- 

chinery and Parts 490,025 399,179 2, 881, 92¢ 4,527,647 
Textile Machinery 632,738 884, 337 8, 620, 626 1,173,961 
Sewing Machines 771,346 811,838 7,200, 651 7, 368, 500 
Shoe Machinery 99 , 023 101,420 1,112,343 1, 167, 408 
Flour-Mill and Gristmill Ma- 

chinery 81,142 70,546 754,876 738 , 688 
Sugar-Mill Machinery 539,668 1,097,686 3,212,379 6,364,307 
Paper and Pulr-Mill Machinery 582,051 259, 158 2,776,071 1, 365, 126 
Sawmill! Machinery . 55,712 83, 406 831, 863 661,337 
Other Woodworking Machinery 59, 065 84,614 983 , 949 1,125,118 
Refrigerating and Ice-Making 

Machinery 383, 757 178 , 057 3,949, 865 1,874 775 
Air Compressors 341,832 345,311 3.911 47 } 305 794 
Typewriters 1,418,688 1,606,657 15,247,020 14,751,749 
Power Laundry Machinery 73,149 40,740 1,135,515 842,726 
Typesetti-g Machines. 253,119 231,523 3,171,908 2,839,410 
Printing Presses 387,238 266, 149 5,322,960 3, 839,939 
Agricultural Machinery and 


mplements 3,603,397 5,311,831 76,116,353 6% 843 313 
All Other Machinery and Parts. 11,022,775 10,670,852 109,423,250 96,175,649 


Total.... $27,965, 148 $30,398,661 $335,379,213 $302 


29,126,363 
MONTHLY AVERAGE 





I923 


1924 1925 1926 


13, valued at $194,200 Of the sewing machines ex 
ported in October, Mexico took 3083, valued at $108,307 
and during the 10 months the number 


country was 38,391, 


‘s 
going to that 
valued at $1,325,930 Sewing 
machines to the number of 992, with a value of $61,141, 
were shipped to the United Kingdom in October and 
for the 10 months the number was 
$901,332. 


16,252, valued at 
Canada was sent 986 sewing machines, 
valued at $44,428, in October, and for the 10 months 
took 7951, valued at $359,787 
Great Britain was the largest foreign buyer of 
American typewriters, both in October and during the 
10 months, taking 4264, valued at $245,845, and 44,414, 
valued at $2,435,060, respectively France ranked 
second, taking 2546, valued at $133,121, in October and 
31,053, valued at $1,629,646, during the 10 months 


Seek Reduced Rates on Steel in Indiana 


Fourteen representatives of Indiana shippers ap 
peared before the Indiana Public Service Commission 
on Nov. 22 to seek a reduction of freight rates on cer- 
tain manufactured steel products and a readjustment 
of rates on others. Among those testifying were H. C. 
Rockhill, general manager Fort Wayne Rolling Mill 
Co., Fort Wayne; John C. Fox, traffic manager High- 
land Iron & Steel Co., Terre Haute; S. S. Shambaugh, 
general sales manager Kokomo Steel & Wire Co., Ko- 
komo; L. R. Martin, traffic manager Oliver Chilled 
Plow Co., South Bend; J. J. Crimmins, assistant traffic 
manager Studebaker Corporation. South Bend; J. B 
Velie, assistant sales manager Weil & McClain Iron 
Works Co., Michigan City; and George Field, traffic 
manager Chrysler Corporation, Newcastle 


Power Transmission Machinery Catalog 


A wide variety of mill power transmission equip- 
ment, including some. new items, is described and illus- 
trated in an attractive general catalog of more than 
250 pages, issued by the Hill Clutch Machine,& Foun- 
dry Co., 6400 Breakwater Avenue, N. W., Cleveland. 

Shafting; safety collars; couplings of the clamp, 
compression; spiral jaw, flexible and other 
types; collar oiling bearings; base plates; floor stands; 
wall boxes and brackets; water-cooled bearings; and 
a large variety of hangers are described and illus- 
Clutches; pulleys, both clutch and plain; belt 
tighteners; rope sheaves; tension carriages; agitator 
drives; spur and other types of gears; speed trans- 
formers; and sprocket wheels are among othér items 
listed. Several pages are devoted to useful informa- 
tion, and an index is provided for ready reference 


keyless, 


trated. 


The opening of a patents room is announced by the 
commissioners of the Los Angeles Public Library. The 
patent files are said to represent the largest collection 
west of the Mississippi River, and consist of United 
States, British, Canadian, German and Cuban records. 
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Exports and Imports Both Off 


Outgoing Movement in 10 Months 21 Per Cent Above 
Last Year—Imports 25 Per Cent Up 
from 1925 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 26. 
exports of iron and steel from the United States in 
October amounted to 172,070 tons, against 182,071 tons 
in September. For the 10 months ended with October 
the aggregate was 1,749,029 tons, compared with 1,448,- 
191 tons for the corresponding period of 1925, a gain 
f 300,538 tons, or 20.8 per cent. As the average 
monthly export movement for the present year to date 
has been 174,903 tons, October fell a trifle short. 

Imports in October totaled 81,830 tons, the lowest 
since January. This compares with 85,484 tons in Sep- 
tember, a decrease of 3654 tons. For the 10 months 
ended with October the total was 954,272 tons, against 
765,187 tons for the corresponding period of last year, 
showing an increase of 189,085 tons. The average 
monthly import movement for the current year was 
95,427 tons, with the four latest months well below this 
average. 

Principal of the import decreases in October, com- 
pared with September, were in semi-finished steel, 
structural shapes and cast iron pipe. The major in- 
creases during the 10 months of 1926 over the like 
period of last year were in pig iron, going to 413,259 
tons, against 353,380 tons; steel bars, increasing to 








Dex lining 10,001 gross tons, 


268 tons, and rails, increasing to 59,716 tons from 36,988 
tons. 

The principal declines in exports in October under 
September were in semi-finished steel, rails and pipe. 
Black steel sheets increased to 15,119 tons from 9727 
tons. For the 10 months the sharpest gains were in 
scrap, steel bars, wire rods, plates, galvanized and 
black sheets, tin plate, structural shapes and pipe. 

Germany was again the leading source of imports 
in October, providing 21,574 tons. Of this amount, 
12,565 tons consisted of pig iron. Germany also led 
for the 10 months, furnishing 227,923 tons. Belgium 
was close to Germany as the source of imports in Oc- 
tober, with 21,217 tons, and was next to Germany also 
for the 10 months, with 188,485 tons. Belgium, like 
the United Kingdom and France, furnished no imports 
of pig iron in October, an unusual situation, due to the 
British coal strike in the case of the first two countries. 
British India provided only 454 tons of pig iron in 
October. For the 10 months, Germany furnished 136,- 
400 tons of the entire pig iron incoming movement. 
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United States Imports of Pig Iron by Countries of 








90,471 tons, against 46,536 tons; hoops, bands, cotton Shipment T 
ties, etc., increasing to 21,210 tons, against 9670 tons; Months 
structural shapes, increasing to 95,297 tons from 68,658 October S — 
tons; cast iron pipe, increasing to 62,401 tons from 35,- 7926 1925 T1926 1926 
United Kingdon » “ staerens Ieee. canes 92,039 
British India... 454 16,533 3,742 79,446 
; ‘ Germany ..... . 12,565 3,351 10,415 136,400 
Exports of Iron and Steel from the United States Netherlands 1,800 1,906 2,484 62,100 
: a Canada . aa ; 398 308 465 4,189 
(In Gross Tons) France ... Mig, Acree —s060UClCl(ORS 26,833 
Ten Months Belziam aig a 1,172 40 6,138 
October Ended October ee i 630 914 362 6,114 
1926 1925 1926 1925 a a ha Siete : 18,847 a 37,709 y 17,508 413,259 
Pig iror » 205 2.874 18,833 25,718 a iocaciieaienaiiaiaisiaiamenan 
Fr ‘romanganes« 49 49 562 4,150 
Scrap 7,872 10,329 90,702 72,514 Sources of American Imports of Iron Ore 
Pig iron ferroalloys, (In Gross Tons) 
and scrap 10,126 138,252 110,097 102,382 Ten Months 
Ingots, blooms, billet October Ended October 
sheet bar, skelp 13,005 6.845 80.057 61,795 - —_————, peernenenemecenen cnecienanes a 
Wire rods 978 1,587 14,304 17,777 1926 1925 1926 1926 
Semi-finished _ steel 18.988 8.432 94.361 79.572 Chile . ; ‘eschwa Ge 119,300 1,131,600 812,800 
, ; Cul 38.500 37,000 467,000 414,130 
Stee bars ) 569 Ma we a [32 eae aoe 6 Guo . 05,0 i, J Dd, ’ 
Se oe ates eee S702 8 =6121,790 oh .eee Spain Fascias eee 8,045 82,412 138,170 
ot eee ee ors 4H ‘see Sef | ONAN 85 os . 9,241 6,987 39,491 107,152 
Plates, iron and steel 10,550 7,971 118/151 83/527 French Africa . 12,900 12,500 285,962 159,995 
Sheets, galvanized.... 12,104 9679 142,250 132,250 oe untries....... 1.617 ett 1e.aes 6.72 
Sheets, black steel.... 15,119 6,999 140,727 72,793 disaistat:cechhe mnie a Oe ee 
Sheets, black i os 1,120 1,48% », 33D p +P aa . -7 
Noone: uae uh _ 1,489 = 15,8 11,664 WR ss ivssiecans 190,229 204,269 2,164,571 1,704,197 
7. steel SN te cinerea on 2 1 , 200 39,331 2 876 SCCSUOULOAUUOEESOUNETOFUDECDEROOENDS SUAEEVIREOAODORULENODDEDNODONCIIOOOUTEOURROOETORREOOREDERAAELEAASORDUDEDOADEDAEDOGDOEEDOGUEEEDONERENREDE UCD DOADEED LARD ONOEOLFREDED, 
in plate; terne plate 27,950 14,712 190,885 128,056 ros 
Structural shapes, United States Imports of Iron and Steel Products by 
plain material... 10,922 13,796 131,022 82,452 i igi 
Structural material, “ Countries of Origin 
fabricated ........ 3,260 5,829 66,706 56,711 (In Gross Tons) 
Steel rails........... 13,917 9,437 144,930 140,270 a 
Rail fastenings. s Oct., Through Oct., Sept., 
switches, frogs, etc. 3,144 2,275 35,572 31,831 From : 1926 1926 1926 
Boiler tubes, welded EN ea tis ein 69 645 38 
pipe and fittings... 21,023 14,239 224,476 201,114 Belgium .........csceeseees 21,217 188,485 21,309 
Plain wire........... 1,844 3,195 27.724 30.560 Czechoslovakia ............ 2 1,33 591 
Barbed wire and woven F EE a nore. 6 kick oie wath Salk, deen 3.408 8 8 = —s_ neces 
‘wire fencing....... 2,999 6,148 46,171 59,355 DN fa La Sick Bie dine ate hal ec 8,141 111,691 9,733 
Wire cloth and screen IT, a0 nto. bw aba see oe 21,574 227,923 29,378 
wit Pe Gas ace tok 112 170 1,625 1,497 PE RRS Ro vebeueeondeen ees 166 835 106 
‘i eee oe 293 263 3,956 3.649 RS EE ae 1530 j« = =§ «ees. 
i,k ——— ee 1,253 1,041 10,411 7,778 eer 6,822 81,977 4,094 
Other nails and tacks 517 679 6,902 7,535 Er eae eae 1,045 12,371 
Horseshoes saiaerta Oak 97 50 571 592 Poland and Danzig........ 984 1,800 = =§ «seses 
solts, nuts, rivets and ES ee cc 2,588 24,431 2,377 
washers, except United Kingdom .......... 4,951 119,920 1,831 
SORE Saws ho wcwes 924 1,178 11,366 14,222 Ne ED oceans cd eaueis 82 ceees 
Rolled and finished SE sarirate so hch ei wisi 67,585 776,178 69,495 
SOOT cececcceseees 141,962 111,527 1,478,269 1,197,085 Canada .................. 10,181 72,549 10,854 
- iron pipe and fit- ER te Gh 6 aca mela ; 7,748 ; 
DED  atnauee seas 2,641 4,135 28,095 27.001 ERA nt pi a aaa aa ce : ae 
Carwheels and axles. 923 2,125 14°735 17.377 ee eee On waren in oa tionn 3,600 3387 1,349 
Iron castings......... 749 1,047 7.860 9.141 Other America ........... 7 482 aon 
Steel castings........ 429 294 6,511 3,831 America 13,788 98,197 12,241 
is 150 122 2,410 1,860 CE tee se as . i 4 
Castings and forgings 4,892 7,723 59,611 59,210 ee aes ees: = 10.85¢ a | 
All other............ 1,107 883 11,691 10,302 Algeria and Tunis......... 9 ..... Td vane 
BR: ncnkss eth enn 172,07 
,070 141,817 1,749,029 1,448,491 a ee eee 81,830 954,272 85,484 
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Of the exports in October, Canada led by far as the 
destination country, taking 69,427 tons, while for the 
10 months Canada took 700,075 tons, or 40 per cent of 
the total. This compares with 491,297 tons for the 
corresponding period of last year. Japan and Chosen 
ranked second as the destination of October exports, 
taking 27,071 tons, and occupied a similar position with 
regard to exports for the 10 months, taking 208,451 
tons, against 102,053 tons for the corresponding period 
of last year. Japan led as the foreign market in Octo- 
ber for black steel sheets, taking 8567 tons, and also 
for the 10 months, taking 72,692 tons of this product. 
That country also led as the destination of exports of 
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Imports of Iron and Steel in Gross Tons 














Manga 

nese 
Total Pig Ferro- Ore and 
Imports Iron alloys Oxide* 
Calendar year 1924.... 556,814 209,109 59,910 255,157 
Py ee 77,105 41,344 7,165 15,498 
ee ok win & do ica oh 92,353 47,803 10,997 9,666 
ER a ee a nie hire a wg 92,115 50,803 5,691 24,330 
BE gl oiled iit wre at bcne abe reo 71,233 33,299 7,699 14,941 
SE «ay ecetharain’ mcsirw 6 4,0 lae astern 6 67,789 21,260 8,721 29,139 
ME? “el tiga, Wasin'e n aale ao 82,853 35,657 4,259 20,720 
Fiscal year 1925...... 749,393 325,199 77,291 186,939 
BE can cenawale® wake we 64,642 24,881 3,601 28,586 
ES eta c out a ee gle 68,489 30,707 3,526 34,168 
DEO ce cicccncsess 68,445 29,917 3,594 22,709 
RL a ak wines bin & Aa Bata 80,045 37,709 11,226 23,054 
Re 79,771 34,712 6,173 33,238 
SE: Gindsciccusade 98,400 53,333 7,703 36,908 
Calendar year 1925.... 943,240 441,425 80,269 265,688 
January, 1926 .......... 79,067 48,428 3,055 37,498 
OS eae ae 100,273 59,122 5,194 27,239 
a ee 93,107 54,825 4,606 27,391 
EL Sicle usta. a oa whe ware 107,636 54,359 6,949 59,666 
EE as cig ny. sda b aie wee 108,731 57,211 3,002 21,633 
BE, Fateh 0 6'6SS dees Owe 124,215 43,106 5,277 31,315 
Fiscal year 1926...... 1,080,781 528,305 64,106 388,407 
I Sale ect ahainsE ath a Ge a dao 82,411 32,206 1,702 34,133 
I  Wisca irs clu d-a 6 aa gas 91,578 26,538 4,611 41,075 
NN SP PP 85,484 17,508 2,525 18,167 
bs kaw e.K0 ws amanes $1,830 18,847 4,879 13,331 
e- SIS so sk iccees 954,272 413,259 42,000 307,167 





*Not included in “total imports.” 
manganese contents of the ore. 
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Imports of Iron and Steel Into the United States 


(In Gross Tons) 


These figures are for 


Ten Months 








October Ended October 
1926 1925. “1926 1925 
PO TOE Pca cceaned s 18,847 37,709 413,259 353,380 
Ferromanganese(a) .. 3,067 11,097 31,908 62,337 
WOFFORIICOT .cccccces 1,812 129 10,092 4,066 
DE nda we wicinem 6a 13,347 4,807 72,828 76,237 
Pig iron, ferroalloys 
ONG BOP c gs kescce 87,0738 53,742 528,087 496,020 
Steel ingots, blooms, = . 
billets and slabs... 1,783 1,813 28,435 23,043 
Erom DlOOMES, BIRDS, CEG.  .c2-- scccs 323 aan 
Wee TOG 2 cacestece 1,289 893 8,016 6,378 
Semi-finished steel.... 83,072 2,706 36,77 29,421 
Rails and splice bars. 5,396 457 59,716 35,268 
Structural shapes.... 10,892 7,374 95,297 68,658 
Boiler and other plates 270 232 3,892 642 
Sheets and saw plates 1,257 210 7,886 2,996 
OOO BREE cceke cess 9,273 3,410 90,471 46,536 
i Serer 405 1,083 4,483 10,153 
Hoops, bands and 
RR. Ns ina sae oil 2,768 21,210 
Tubular products : 
wrought(b) ....... 2,128 8,835 20,734 63,169 
Nails, tacks, staples. . 571 1,205 4,184 2,358 
Seer 14 66 2,050 266 
Bolts, nuts, rivets and 
a 46 21 351 100 
Round iron and steel ' a 
SE. ned Se onbannee 452 334 3,382 3,357 
Barbed wire........- 58 on ae 2,674 ee ees 
Flat wire; strip steel.. 319 190 3,527 1,800 
Steel telegraph and i 
telephone wire..... 914 1,035 3: 
Wire rope and strand 169 104 2,325 1,798 
oS eee rr PF 1,431 
Wire cloth and screen- ; 
eS a hee os 280 
Rolled and finished 
SOs Sov awec ces 34,962 23,521 $24,928 237,101 
Cast iron pipe....... 6,553 (ec) 62,401 (c) 
Castings and forgings 170 194 2,082 2,645 
Total... wrewde 81,830 80,163 954,272 765,187 
Manganese ore(a).... 13,331 23,054 307,167 195,542 
ven ote eeeevcesecese 190,229 204,317 2,164,571 1,704,245 
Magnesite .........+. 2,160 1,214 64,553 74,579 





(a)Manganese content only, excluding shipments of ore 
from Cuba, which are stated in gross weight and which 
amounted to 2 tons in October. 

(b)Prior to January, 1926, this includes some cast iron 
pipe, under the heading “tubular products.’ 

(c)Included under tubular products. 
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AGE 1605 
Exports of Iron and Steel in Gross Tons 

Semi- 
All Iron Finished 
and Stee! Pig Iron Material 
*Average, 1912 to 1914... 2,406,218 221,582 145,720 
*Average, 1915 to 1918.. 5,295,333 438,462 1,468,020 
*Average, 1919 to 1923 ..O78,724 123,837 149,218 
Calendar year 1924 1,805,073 41,478 114,417 
January, 1925 141,777 298 5,764 
February 102,299 1,413 7,616 
March ; 155,384 2,037 7,951 
April 155,37 1,632 6,831 
May 150,612 2,316 7,360 
June 136,847 2,507 7,804 
Fiscal vear 192 1,663,084 29,563 107,988 
July 139,861 2,348 10,701 
August 188,465 5,944 8,024 
September 136,791 3,349 8,186 
October 141,817 2,874 8,432 
November 171,134 4,272 16,783 
December 142,209 2,626 12,282 
Calendar year 1925 1,762,571 32,674 108,681 
January, 1926 174,585 1,663 4,388 
February 157,187 1,478 5,615 
March .. 169,438 1,489 6,050 
April : 194,449 2,010 7,167 
May : 173,418 1,107 9,880 
June a 159,506 1,369 5,714 
Fiscal year 1926 1,948,860 30,587 103,271 
_ ee 194,717 2,595 14,558 
August .. 171,588 2,744 14,437 
September 182,071 2,173 12,569 
October 172,070 2,205 13,983 
Ten months 1,749,029 18,833 94,361 


*Calendar years 


rails in October and for the 10 months, taking 5517 
tons and 28,035 tons, respectively. 

Of the 7434 tons of black welded pipe exported in 
October, Japan took 2819 tons; the United Kingdom, 
974 tons; Canada, 787 tons; Venezuela, 414 tons; Bel- 
gium, 382 tons; Mexico, 257 tons and Cuba, 260 tons. 
Galvanized pipe exports in October totaled 3170 tons, 
of which Belgium took 458 tons and the United King- 
dom, 4382 tons. 

Of the 9273 tons of steel bars imported in October, 
1405 tons came from Germany, 1354 tons from Sweden 
and 288 tons from France. Imports of structural 
shapes, amounting to 10,892 tons, came mainly from 
Belgium, 7502 tons; France, 1766 tons and Germany, 
1502 tons. Of the 6553 tons of cast iron pipe imported 
during that month, 3662 tons came from France, 2366 
tons from Belgium and 508 tons from Germany. 

Canada provided 2150 tons of the 3067 tons of ferro- 
manganese imported. Of the 13,331 tons of manganese 
ore imported Brazil supplied 7365 tons; British India, 
3640 tons and British West Africa, 2326 tons. Only 
two tons came from Cuba. Of the 190,229 tons of iron 
ore imported in October, 91,400 tons came from Chile 
and 38,500 tons from Cuba. None came from Spain, 
owing to the cessation of mining. Newfoundland pro- 
vided 27,618 tons. 


A rail joint which is designed to eliminate shocks 
has been invented by C. G. Blomquist, Knivsta, Sweden, 
according to a report received by the Department of 
Commerce from Assistant Trade Commissioner Emil 
Kekich, Stockholm. The new joint has been tested for 
three years by the Swedish State Railroads. The in- 
vention is patented in the Scandinavian countries, Fin- 
land, Germany, France, Belgium, England, the United 
States and Canada. A Swedish company has been or- 
ganized to exploit the invention and negotiations are 
being carried on with German and French railroads 
regarding it. 


The General Electric Co. has announced a reduc- 
tion averaging 5 per cent in the prices of distribution 
and small power transformers, of 500 kva. and less, 
73,000 volts and below, effective Nov. 8. “The reduc- 
tion is in line with the policy of the company,” says 
the official announcement, “in giving the trade the ben- 
efit of economies resulting from improved engineering 
and manufacturing methods and quantity production. 
This is the fifth reduction made by the company since 
1920 on this class of material.” 
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BUSINESS IS LIGHT 


Machine Tool Buying Falls Off Generally 
in November 


Inquiries Are Fairly Numerous but Much of the 
Prospective Ordering Will Go Over to New Year 

OVEMBER business in machine tools fell off in all 
eae of the country, but the decline from the 
October volume may not be so great as was indicated 
earlier in the month. Some of the slump is attributed 


to the approach of the year-end, rather than to any 


New York 


New YorK, N 


NQUIRIES are fair nerous for machine 
| geen but there i i hesitancy on the part of 
prospective buyers in placing orders, and it is 
pparent that much of the pending business will 
ro over until after the first of the year November! 
business fell considerably below that of October 

many local sales offices Among the sales of 
the week were the following 27-in. x 16-ft. lathe 


New York Central Railroad: vertical shaper to 
Milwaukee motor truck manufacturer; jig borer 


ind 13-in. geared-head lathe to the Westinghous: 


Electric & Mfg. Co., Springfield, Mass.; an auto 
matic milling machine to a steel company in St 


Lou a jig borer to a shoe machinery company in 
New England; a vertical shaper to a playing card 
company in Cincinnati 13-in. geared-head lathe 
a Boston manufacturer ; 10-in. tool maker's lathe 
1 safety razor company in Boston; 6-ft. deep 
hole drilling machine to a motor truck company 
Cleveland; a contour cutter grinder to a ball 
bearing company at Bristol, Conn.; a worm grinde: 
a Saginaw, Mich., manufacturer; a bench lathe 


to an electrical company at Camden, N. J 


Bids are being asked by the Superintendent of Light- 
houses, Staten Island, N. Y., until Dec 15, for two 30-hp 

rtical Diesel engine-driven ait ompressor units, pro 
posal 2855 


F. S. Parker, 280 Madison Avenue, New York, architect 
ias plans under way for a two-story automobile service 
repair and garage building, 170 x 175 ft., at Belmont Avenue 
ind Fordham Road, to cost $150,000 


The Penn Brass & Bronze Works, 107-17 Dobbin Street 


Brooklyn, is having plans drawn for a new two-story foun 
dry 40 x 100 ft., to cost about $21,000 A portion will be 
used for an office Gustave Erda, 826 Manhattan Avenue 


is architect 


The Innovation Trunk Co., 329 Fifth Avenue, New York 
manufacturer of metal reinforced luggage, etc., with fax 
tory in the Bronx, has leased an entire floor in the building 
at Wilbur and Ely Avenues, Long Island City, for a new 
plant, and will remove to this location, providing additional 
equipment for increased production 


The Bush Terminal, Inc., foot of Forty-third Street, 
Brooklyn, has awarded a general contract to the Turne1 
Construction Co., New York, for a new power plant, to 
cost close to $1,000,000 with machinery. 


Emery Roth, 1440 Broadway, New York, architect, has 
filed plans for a three-story automobile service, repair and 
garage building, 78 x 150 ft., at 204 West 101st Street, to 
cost approximately $150,000 with equipment. 


The Rainbow Light, Inc., Thirteenth Street, Long Island 
City, manufacturer of electric tube lights, etc., has leased 
additional space in the new building now occupied in part, 
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lack of confidence among buyers. Inquiries are fairly 
numerous, indicating that if general business condi- 


tions start out promisingly in 1927 much of the pros- 
pective buying will be considered at that time. 

Interest naturally centers in what automobile man- 
ufacturers may do. At present they are buying little 
and apparently are waiting until their business picks 
up. Some business in fair-sized lots is pending in the 
Detroit district. 

Railroads are making a few inquiries, but the only 
large buying in prospect in that field is the list of the 
Norfolk & Western, pending for months, against which 
a few tools are reported to have been ordered. 


totaling in all more than 40,000 sq. ft. of factory space, and 
will use for expansion. 


The Cork Import Corporation, 345 West Fortieth Street, 
New York, has arranged for a lease of an entire building 
at the Kenna Terminal, Port Newark, Newark, N. J., for 
the manufacture, storage and distribution of cork prod- 
ucts, including refrigerating insulation, etc. 

The Sutter Marine Equipment Co., foot of East Ninety- 
second Street, Brooklyn, is said to be planning the installa- 
tion of additional equipment, including a lathe and other 


tools 


The Board of Education, Millerton, N. Y., is said to be 
considering the installation of manual training equipment 
in a proposed two-story high and grade school estimated 
to cost $130,000, for which bids will soon be asked on 
general contract. Ww. J Beardsley, 49 Market Street, 
Poughkeepsie, N, Y., is architect. 

Nathan Korn, 110 West Fortieth Street, New York, archi- 
tect, has filed plans for a four-story automobile and motor 
truck service, repair and garage building on block bounded 
by 66-68 Cortlandt Street, 170-4 Greenwich Street, 59-61 Dey 
Street, and 173-77 Washington Street, to cost approximately 
$200,000 

The Board of Education, 500 Park Avenue, New York, 
is said to be planning the installation of a manual train- 
ing department in the proposed four-story school on Mace 
Avenue, Bronx, to cost about $430,000. William H. Gom- 
pert, Flatbush Avenue Extension and Concord Street, Brook- 
lyn, is architect. 


The Board of Transportation, 49 Lafayette Street, New 
York, has authorized the erection of the fourth addition 
to the subway car repair and reconditioning shops at Lenox 
Avenue and 148th Street, to cost about $450,000. 


Charles Schneider, Sixty-fourth Street and Fifth Avenue, 
New York, architect, has plans for a three-story auto- 
mobile service, repair and garage building, 80 x 100 ft., 
at 204-8 East Ninety-seventh Street, to cost about $115,000 
with equipment. 

The Mutual Electric & Hardware Mfg. Co., 28 Verandah 
Place, Brooklyn, contemplates the installation of additional 
machine tool equipment at its plant. 

The E. P. Gleason Mfg. Co., Inc., New York, recently 
organized, will take over and expand the company of same 
name with headquarters at 37 Murray Street, manufac- 
turer of electric lighting fixtures and equipment. The 
company is arranging for quantity output of a new com- 
mercial lighting unit, known as Gleasonite. George E 
Mallinson is president of the new organization; Perry 
Gleason, vice-president; and Harold C. Albertson, treasure! 
and general manager. 

The Safety Cable Co., Bergen Point, Bayonne, N. J., has 
taken out a permit for a one-story addition to cost about 
$27,000. 


The Austin Mfg. Co., 400 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, manufacturer of road machinery, has leased a 
one-story factory and two-story office at Irvington, N. J., 
for an Eastern assembling and distributing plant. Posses- 
sion will be taken early in January. 


The Board of City Commissioners, Newark, N. J., will 
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proceed with the construction of its proposed power house 
on block bounded by Franklin, Mulberry and Green Streets 
to cost in excess of $250,000 with equipment. 


The Mountain Ice Co., 51 Newark Street, Hoboken, N. J 
has plans for a new one and two-story plant at Newark. 
to cost about $32,000. Philip Brown is company architect 


The United Engineering Corporation, Newark, manufac- 
turer of mechanical equipment, has acquired about 2% 


acres of land, improved with a two-story building, 40 x 220 
ft., at Kenilworth, N. J., and will use for a new plant 


The Edgecombe Steel Co., Eleventh and Cambria Streets 
Philadelphia, has purchased property, 115 x 660 ft., on 
Frelinghuysen Avenue, Newark, N. J., heretofore held by 
the Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., and plans the early erection of a 
one-story storage and distributing works, 100 x 300 ft 


In connection with the proposed replacement of the 
Essex County Vocational School for Boys, West Orange 
N. J., recently destroyed by fire, the Vocational School 
Board, 969 Broad Street, Newark, Robert O. Beebe, dire: 
tor, is considering a site at Bloomfield, N. J., and will likely 
construct a new building at that place. It will cost in 
excess of $150,000. 


The Mount Holly Water Co., Mount Holly, N. J will 
issue bonds for $300,000, a portion of the proceeds to b 
used for extensions, including pumping equipment, et: 


Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago, are pushing construction 
on their new branch manufacturing and distributing plant 
at Port Newark, N. J. The project will consist of a total 
of 14 buildings and will cost upward of $700,000 with equip- 
ment. The plant will be equipped for an annual output of 
130,000,000 ft. of lumber for building portable houses. Joseph 
Coleman is plant manager. 


The Air Reduction Co., 342 Madison Avenue, New York, 
has not purchased the controlling interest of the Com- 
mercial Acetylene Supply Co., Inec., 80 Broadway, New 
York, as reported in a previous issue, but has only made an 
investment in a part of its stock. The control and man 
agement of the latter company will continue as heretofore 
M. J. Quinn is president of the Commercial Acetylene 
Supply Co. 


The Hammar Structural Steel Co., Inc., Plaza Building 
Long Island City, N. Y., has been organized with a capital 
stock of $50,000 for the manufacture and erection of 
structural steel and kindred products. The company plans 
to build its own plant and is in the market for materials 
and equipment. 


D. G, Aronberg, who has been manager of John Gill & 
Sons, general contractors, Cleveland, and William Fried, a 
New York contractor, have organized the Aronberg-Fried 
Co., which will engage in the general contracting business 
The company’s office will be at Forty-second Street and 
Madison Avenue, New York. 


The Richmond Hill Iron Foundry, 126th Street and 
Ninetieth Avenue, Richmond Hill, N. Y., was virtually 
destroyed by fire on Nov. 26, when a spark from one of the 
forges ignited the wood building which housed it The 
foundry had been operated for thirty years in the same 
building. The loss is estimated at $75,000. 


A sheet metal cabbaging press is wanted by D. L. Can- 
field, 222 Riverside Avenue, Newark, Logeman preferred 


magnetic pulley, 7x7 cabbage or smaller, and shear for 
3-in. pipe. 





Buffalo 


BUFFALO, Nov. 29 
VENS, power equipment, conveying and other machinery 
will be installed in the proposed addition to the plant 
of the Ward Baking Co., Syracuse, N. Y., estimated to cost 
$500,000. Headquarters are at 367 Southern Boulevard, New 
York. 


The Sylvanite Gold Mines, Ltd., care of Edward L Koons, 
110 Franklin Street, Buffalo, president, has work in progress 
on a new mill at Kirkland Lake, Ont., to cost in excess of 
$100,000. It is expected to have the plant ready for service 
late in the spring. 


The Board of Aldermen, Lockport, N. Y., is said to be 
planning the installation of a pumping plant in connection 
with a proposed filtration station in the Fourth Ward, for 
the municipal waterworks, estimated to cost $500,000 with 
equipment. 

The Board of Trustees, Adams, N. Y., is asking bids until 


Dec. 15 for equipment for extensions in the water system, 
including pumping plant, etc. F. J. Williams is president. 


The Ogden R. Adams Co., Rochester, N. Y., is inquiring 
for a 14x 6 late model Hendey lathe for gage work 
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New England 


Boston, Nov. 29 

Biss ce has been a poor month for most 

New England machine tool dealers, and manu 
facturers, generally, are less busy than at the be 
ginning of the month Local sales reported the 
past week were again few Two new jig boring 
machines, a combination lathe and a Pratt & 
Whitney lathe to Massachusetts and New Hamp 
shire shops, and a used steam hammer to. a 
Western manufacturer were among the transac- 
tions New inquiries are more scarce than a week 
ago and a majority of those outstanding the past 
month give little indication of closing this year 
It is expected, however, that some orders will be 
closed this month with a 1927 dating, but’ the 
amount involved, probably, will not be large Local 
firms which recently quoted on export machinery 
business have had no further word fron such 
prospects, 


Work has started on a one-story. 86 x 126-ft. machine 


shop for the J. D. Crosby Co.,. Prairi Avenue, Pawtucket, 
R. | The Central Engineering & Construction Co 210 
Main Street, Pawtucket, has the general contract 

The organization of the Long Security Lock Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn., has been completed The company will begin 


business with a paid-in capital of $300,000 and is controlled 


by the Gray Telephone Pay Station Co. George A. Long is 


president and treasurer: Edward Hagey secretary, and 
Ralph Soby, assistant secretary It will manufacture locks 
for safe deposit boxes, cash registers and the like Special 


production machinery is being built by the Pratt & Whitney 
Co., Hartford 


William H Allen, president Uncas National Bank, Nor- 
wich, Conn., has been appointed by the court to arrange 
for the sale of the plant and equipment of the Davis 
Warner Fire Arms Co., which has been in the hands of a 
receiver since August No date has been set for the sale 


The Kingsbury Mfg. Co., Keene, N. H has changed its 
name to the Kingsbury Machine Co., effective Dec. 2 


The Boston & Maine Railroad Co., North Station, Boston, 
has plans for a new one-story boiler and plate shop at 
Billerica, Mass., 150 x 572 ft estimated to cost $500,000 
with equipment. Several existing departments will be re 
moved from the present shops to the new structure 


The Perkins Machine & Gear Co., Springfield, Mass., 
recently formed with a capital of $500,000 and 15,000 shares 
of stock, no par value, will succeed to the local plant and 
business of the Perkins Appliance Co., manufacturer of 
tools, gears, broaching machines, et« The new organiza- 
tion plans to increase production to include a new multi 
cutting machine for the manufacture of small metal parts 
Adolph W. Gilbert, president Chapman Valve Mfg. Co., 
Indian Orchard, Mass., is chairman of the board; Julian W 
Perkins, president; and John Oakley, for some time works 
manager for the Bausch Machine Tool Co., Springfield, will 
be vice-president and production manager. The company 
has arranged for a preferred stock issue to total about 
$429,500, to carry out the expansion program and for gen- 
eral financing 

The Norfolk Woodworking Co., Wyman Road, Brain- 
tree, Mass., has plans under way for a new plant at Quincy, 
Mass., estimated to cost close to $185,000 with machinery. 
The two main mills will be 140 x 260 ft., and 60 x 140 ft., 
respectively; a power house, 40 x 45 ft., will be constructed 
L. S. Joslin, 339 Newbury Street, Boston, is architect. 

The Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, Ohio, is said to be 
planning the construction of a new storage and distributing 
plant at Boston early next year Factory branches and 
distributing plants will also be erected at Chicago and 
Indianapolis. Julius Kahn is president. 

R. M. Stowell, 184 Boylston Street, Boston, architect, is 
completing plans for a new three-story automobile service, 
repair and garage building, 200 x 300 ft., at South Boston, 
estimated to cost $750,000 with equipment. H. 8. Cleverdon, 
184 Boylston Street, is engineer. 

The Beacon Oil Co., 111 Devonshire Street, Boston, has 
purchased property at Hartford and Wethersfield, Conn., 
as a site for a new storage and distributing plant, includ- 
ing unloading docks for tankers, pipe lines, power and 
pumping machinery, etc., to cost in excess of $250,000. 

The Connecticut Foundry Co., Rocky Hill, Conn., has 
awarded a general contract to C. P. Waterman, Ine., 43 
Farmington Avenue, Hartford, Conn., for a one-story 
addition. 

The New England Aircraft Co., Inc., Hartford, Conn., 
organized several months ago with a capital of $50,000, will 
operate in conjunction with the Waco Co., Troy, Ohic, 
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The Crane Market 


HERE is very little new inquiry and the market on both 
ae omotive and electric overhead cranes is quiet Included 

prospective business are the six large chain blocks and 
10-ton and 5-ton hand power cranes for the Phoenix Utility 
Co. and the six electric hoists and other equipment that it 
s reported Dwight P. Robinson & Co. are expecting to buy. 
Few new inquiries for locomotive cranes have appeared re- 
ently and prospective buyers are slow to close business 

Among recent purchases ar‘ 

American Car & Foundry Co., New York, 


10-ton, 20-ft 
span electric traveling crane for Madison, Ill., from a North 
western builder 

Welte-Mignon Corporation, 297 East 133rd Street, New 
York, a 1-ton, 19-ft. 11-in. span, single I-beam, hand power 
rane from the Chisholm-Moore Mfg. Co. 

Armory Monumental Works, Providence, R. I., a 5-ton, 

ft. hand power gantry crane from the New Jersey 
Foundry & Machine Co 

American Creosote Works, New Orleans, a 12-ton, stand- 
ird gage locomotive crane from the Orton Crane & Shovel Co 

Lenox Sand & Gravel Co., New York, two crawl-tread 
locomotive cranes with 11%4-cu. yd. buckets for use at 136th 
Street and 151st Street, New York, from the Osgood Co 


manufacturer of airplanes, handling the output in this sec- 
tion. It is purposed to establish an aviation field and 
shops. Percey H. Spencer, Hartford, is president, and 
talph Barrows, Glastonbury, Conn., vice-president 

The Board of City Trustees, Somerset, Mass., is said to 
be planning the installation of pumping equipment in con- 
nection with extensions in the municipal waterworks esti- 
mated to cost $150,000 F. A. Barbour, Tremont Building, 
Bostor engineer! 


Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 29 

LANS have been filed by the Philadelphia Electric Co., 
Prentn and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, for a new 
steam-operated electric power house, estimated to cost $600,- 
000 with equipment. John T. Windrim, Commonwealth 
Building, is architect The company has called a special 
neeting of stockholders on Jan. 26 to arrange additional 
financing for extensions and improvements. 

The Department of City Transit, 1211 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, H. E. Ehlers, director, is asking bids until Dec 
10 for 150 motor control equipments and 20 collector sho¢ 
fuses 

The Yellow Cab Co., 1730 North Broad Street, Philadel- 
phia, has acquired a structure on Schuylkill Avenue, 101 x 436 
ft., and will remodel for a new service, 
building 


repair and garagé 


Work has been started by Connery & Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia, operating a boiler and 
plate works, for an addition to cost in excess of $85,000 with 
equipment 


Second 
nd Luzerne Streets, 


S. L. Allen & Co., Fifth Street and Glenwood Avenue 
Philadelphia, manufacturers of agricultural implements and 
equipment, have asked bids on a general contract for an 
addition, to cost in excess of $50,000 with equipment The 
Ballinger Co., Twelfth and Chestnut Streets, is architect and 


engineer. 


The Day & Zimmermann Engineering & Construction Co., 
affiliated with Day & Zimmermann, Inc., Sixteenth and Wal- 
nut Streets, Philadelphia, operating electric light and power 
properties, is arranging for an increase in capital from 
$1,500,000 to $4,000,000 to provide for expansion 

The Philadelphia Motor Service Co., Nineteenth and But- 
tonwood Streets, Philadelphia, has asked bids on a general 
contract for a new motor equipment and repair works, to cost 
close to $70,000 with equipment Andrew J. Sauer & Co 
Schaff Building, are architects and engineers. 


The Trenton Brass & Machine Co., Prospect and Dale 
Streets, Trenton, N. J., has awarded 
the R. T. Bowman Co 
one-story addition. 


a general contract to 
Broad Street Bank Building, for a 


The Board of Education, Shamokin, Pa., contemplates the 
installation of manual training equipment in its proposed 
two-story and basement high school to cost $350,000, for 
which superstructure will proceed at once. Austin L. Reilly, 
Coal Exchange Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., is architect. 
The Reading Co., Reading Terminal, Philadelphia, is said 
to be planning expansion in its yards and shops at Ruther- 
ford, Pa., in connection with its proposed lease of the Lehigh 


Central Railroad of New Jersey, New York, a 25-ton 
gantry crane, reported awarded last week, placed with the 
Niles-Bement-Pond Co. 

Albert Smith’s Sons, Irvington, N. J., two 1-ton and two 
2-ton electric hoists from the Box Crane & Hoist Corporation 

Gibralter Corrugated Paper Co., Fairview, N. J., a 2-ton 
capacity, monorail system with 800 ft. of I-beam from the 
Reading Chain & Block Corporation. 


American Steel & Wire Co., Worcester, Mass., 160 hand 
power cranes of %-ton capacity with 4%-ton electric hoists 
for six different plants, from the Reading Chain & Block 
Corporation. 

Wheeling Steel Corporation, Wheeling, W. Va., a 20-ton, 
103-ft. span overhead crane for its Benwood works from the 
Alliance Machine Co. and an open-hearth charging machine 
for its Steubenville works from the Morgan Engineering Co. 


American Nickel Corporation, Clearfield, Pa., a 5-ton, 
40-ft. span overhead crane from the Northern Engineering 
Works. 


Vollbrecht Cut Stone Co., Milwaukee, a l1-ton, 20-ft. span, 


l-motor overhead crane from the Northern Engineering 
Works. 


oo 


& New England Railroad. The company has lately acquired 
more than 500 acres of adjoining land for the development, 
with cost reported more than $1,000,000. 


The Lawrence Portland Cement Co., Northampton, Pa., 
with main mill at Siegfried, Pa., has acquired the plant and 
business of the New England Cement & Lime Co., Thomas- 
ton, Me., for $1,500,000. The new owner has plans for ex- 
tensions in the lime plant, including the installation of 
additional kilns and other equipment. Land was recently 
purchased at this same place by the Lawrence company for 
a new cement mill, and plans for this project will soon 
mature. It is estimated to cost more than $1,000,000 with 
machinery. t 

The Joint School Board of Lower Frederick Township, 
Perkiomen Township and Schwenkville Borough, Schwenk- 
ville, Pa., Samuel Wolford, Spring Mount, Pa., president, 
will soon take bids for a combination one-story vocational 
and high school at Schwenkville, to cost about $115,000. 
Clayton J. Lapley, Parkside Building, Harrisburg, Pa., is 
architect. 

The Lehigh Portland Cement Co., Allentown, Pa., has 
plans for an addition to its branch mill at Mason City, Iowa, 
to cost $200,000 with equipment, including improvements in 
the present plant. Building construction will be carried out 
by the Industrial Engineering Co., Kansas City Life Building, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

The Struthers-Wells Co., Warren, Pa., manufacturer of 
welded and riveted steel plate, has opened a Philadelphia 
office at room 807, Liberty Trust Building, Broad and Arch 
Streets, in charge of W. L. Delaney. 





Pittsburgh 
PITTSBURGH, Nov. 29. 

HERE has been some falling off in demand for 
2 tools which is attributed to the usual 
year-end slowing up. The year to date, however 
compares favorably with the same period in 1925 
and the records of several firms show a monetary 
value of sales for the first 11 months equal to or 
in excess of that for all of last year. The Penn- 
sylvania Railroad has issued a list of 10 tools 
for its Altoona shops; other inquiries call for only 
one or two items each. 


The Union Screw & Mfg. Co., manufacturer of screw 
machine products, cap and set screws, milled nuts, studs, 
etc., has removed from 420 Neptune Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
to a new two-story building at 207-19 South Main Street 
The new plant will provide a floor area of 15,000 sq. ft. as 
compared with 6250 sq. ft. formerly, and with additional 
equipment production will be increased about 25 per cent. 
All machines are motor driven. 


Contract has been let by the Hubbard Co., Butler Street, 
Pittsburgh, manufacturer of shovels and other iron and 
steel specialties, to the Austin Co., for a one-story addition 
to cost approximately $135,000 with equipment. 

The Red Stone Coal Co., a subsidiary of the Weirton 
Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va., is arranging for the opening, 
within 90 days, of mining properties at Riverside Sta- 
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tion, Pa., on the Monongahela River, and will install power 
equipment and mining machinery. 

Power equipment, conveying machinery and other n 
chanical equipment will be installed in the one and two- 
story addition to be erected at the plant of the Stoecklein 
Brothers Baking Co., 7027 Spencer Avenue, Pittsburch, 
to cost close to $100,000. The McCormick Co., 129 South 
Negley Avenue, is architect and engineer. 


In connection with an addition to its plant, the Guaran- 
tee Liquid Measure Co., Rochester, Pa., manufacturer of 
gasoline pumps, etc., is planning the installation of an elec- 
tric traveling crane and other equipment. 

The Board of Education, Meadville, Pa., is said to be 
planning the installation of manual training equipment in 
a proposed two-story and basement school, estimated to 
cost about $175,000, for which bids will be asked early in 
January. The W. G. Eckles Co., Lawrence Savings & Trust 
Building, New Castle, Pa., is architect. 





South Atlantic States 


3ALTIMORE, Nov. 29. 

LANS are being arranged by the Consolidated Gas, Elec- 
Pate Light & Power Co., Lexington Building, Baltimore, 
for a two-story addition to its power house at 1050 North 
Front Street, to cost about $70,000. The company is plan- 
ning for a new bond issue to total about $7,000,000, and pre- 
ferred stock issue of $2,000,000, a portion of the proceeds to 
be used for extensions and improvements. 


The Hecht Co., Baltimore and Pine Streets, Baltimore, 
manufacturer of furniture, has plans for a five-story addition 
to cost close to $90,000. Smith & May, Calvert Building, are 
architects. 


The Whitman-Douglas Co., East Washington Street, 
Greensboro, N. C., plumbing equipment and supplies, has 
leased a three-story building in course of construction for a 
new storage and distributing plant. A mechanical shop will 
be installed. The plant is estimated to cost $50,000. 


The Virginia Electric & Power Co., Richmond, Va., will 
proceed with the construction of an addition to its steam- 
operated electric power plant at Norfolk, Va., to increase the 
capacity by 45,000 hp. It is estimated to cost in excess of 
$500,000. Extensions wil] also be made in transmission lines 
The company is operated by the Engineers’ Public Service 
Co., an interest of Stone & Webster, Inc., Boston 

The Board of Town Commissioners, Mount Airy, N. C., is 
asking bids until Dec. 14 for equipment for extensions and 
improvements in the municipal waterworks, including a 
motor-driven centrifugal pump and accessories, steel water 
tank and tower, etc. The Gilbert C. White Co., Durham, 
N. C., is engineer. 

The Accomac County Board of Education, Accomac, Va., 
is reported to be planning the installation of manual training 
equipment in connection with the proposed rebuilding of the 
high school at Parksley, Va., recently destroyed by fire, with 
loss of about $90,000. 

The Hoboken Land & Development Co., P. O. Box 101, 
Hoboken, Ga., contemplates the purchase of an isolated elec- 
tric lighting plant for rural service. 


The Rome Standard Stove & Range Co., Rome, Ga., has 
completed the construction of a new foundry and assembling 
plant, with a rated capacity of 200 stoves per day Initial 
production will be devoted to cook stoves, hot blast heaters 
and ranges. Reuben Towers is president of the company, 
which’ was recently organized, and M. S. Lanier, vice-presi- 
dent. 


The J. Frank Darling Co., Inc., 253 Thirty-sixth Street, 
Brooklyn, manufacturer of flooring specialties, wooden plugs 
and kindred products, is completing plans for a main five- 
story factory, 125 x 152 ft.; two-story finishing building, 
20 x 125 ft.; two-story oven building, 125 x 230 ft. and 
other structures at Wilmington, Del., to cost in excess of 
$450,000 with machinery. A site has been secured at Bush 
and Christiana Streets. Monks & Johnson, 99 Chauncey 
Street, Boston, are architects. 


The Gulf Refining Co., Baltimore, has plans for a new 
oil storage and distributing plant at Salisbury, Md., to cost 
close to $100,000 with equipment. 


The Georgia Southern Power Co., Atlanta, Ga. has ac- 
quired the plant and property of the Putnam Mills & Power 
Co., operating at Eatonton, Ga., and vicinity. Plans are 
under way for expansion, including transmission line con- 
struction. 


W. F. Martin, 119 Garlington Street, Greenville, 8. C., 
and associates are said to have authorized the construction 
of the first unit of a new veneer mill in the vicinity of Camp 
Sevier, to cost in excess of $25,000 with machinery. 
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The Hackley Morrison Co., 1708 Lewis Street, Richmond, 
Va., machinery dealer, has been inquiring for a 10-ton steel 
guy derrick, 75 to 9$0-ft. boom, with electric hoist: also for 
two Scotch marine type boilers, about 75-hp. capacity. 

The Leggett Lumber Co., Tarboro, N. C., is planning to 
isk bids during December for tools and other equipment, to 
replace that recently damaged by fire 


The Southern Power Co., Dublin, Ga., is said to be plan- 
ing extensions and improvements in its power properties 
at Midville Ga recently acquired, including additional 
equipment 


The North Carolina Public Service Co., Greensboro, N. C 
has disposed of a new preferred stock issue to total about 


$864,000, a portion of the proceeds to be used for extensions 
and improvements 


The Virginia Can Cx Albemarle Avenue and Third Street, 
S. E., Roanoke, Va., is reported considering the establishment 
of a new branch plant at Buchanan, Va., for the manufac- 
ture of corrugated paper as well as solid fiber containers. 


It is purposed to use an existing building. E. S. Marshall is 
general manager 





Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, Nov. 29 


ACHINE tool sales increased somewhat the 
\ week, and revised estimates of bookings 
during November show a decline of only 10 to 15 
per cent compared with those in October. The 
decrease is regarded merely as the usual seasonal 
development at the end of the year. While heavy 
buying of equipment by automobile manufacturers 
has fallen off considerably, purchases by companies 
in the general industrial field have contributed 
generously to the total business taken by local 
builders in the past month Sales have been well 
distributed throughout all parts of the country, 
the only district taking less than its normal pro- 
portion of tools being the East Inquiries are sur- 
prisingly good for this time of the year Local 
machine tool manufacturers anticipate a lull in 
buying during December, but see no reason why 
the present favorable conditions from the stand- 
point of both sales and production should not carry 
over into 1927 


The Norfolk & Western is reported to have closed for 
a few machines and to be ready to purchase the remainder 
of the tools on its list the coming week. The Illinois Steel 
Co. now is contracting for equipment on which bids were 
taken some time ago The Georgia Railroad, Atlanta, has 
bought a 36-44 sidehead boring mill, and the Grand Trunk 
Railroad has purchased a No. 4 carwheel lathe The 
McClintic-Marshall Co., Pittsburgh, has placed a 60-in. ro- 
tary planer with the Niles-Bement-Pond Co The New 
York Central is the buyer of a 16-ft. pneumatic flanging 
clamp. <A local company has closed for a 6-in. vertical 
shaper 


The Southwestern Portland Cement Co., Osborn, near 
Dayton, Ohio, has preliminary plans for an addition to its 
local mill, to increase the present output about 25 per 
cent. estimated to cost close to $500,000 with machinery 
Headquarters of the company are at Los Angeles; Carl 
Leonardt is president 


C. C. Reimer, 1445 Maple Avenue, Hamilton, Ohio, archi- 
tect and engineer, has plans nearing completion for a 
one-story and basement automobile service, repair and 
garage building at Cincinnati, to cost approximately 
$125,000 with equipment 


Herbert Weiler, 37 North St. Clair Street, Dayton, Ohio, 
has filed plans for a one-story welding shop at 318 East 
Second Street. 


In connection with its new shops at Paducah, Ky., work 
on which is in progress, the Illinois Central Railroad Co., 
Chicago, has authorized the construction of a two-story 
power plant, 150 x 240 ft., to cost in excess of $150,000 with 
equipment. Contract for superstructure has been let to 
Joseph E. Nelson & Sons, 35 South Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


The White Star Coal Co., Pineville, Ky., is considering 
rebuilding the portion of its power plant and tipple de- 
stroyed by fire Nov. 23, with loss reported at $75,000 in- 
cluding machinery. 


The John Van Range Co., Fifth Street and Broadway, 


Cincinnati, manufacturer of kitchen equipment and other 
metal goods, has awarded a general contract to the Arnold 
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The Atlas Forging ; 150 Sout Fifty-fifth ‘¢ 


Cicero, I recently suffered an $80,000 loss b fire 

The Keokuk Steel Casting Co Keokuk. Iowa. is m: 
plant extensior and imp vement which w cost &65.( 
with equipment The monthly melt will b« ncreased 
15@ tons to not less than 200 tor 


The King Pneun 


Chicago, will build a one-story brick factor 90 x 108 f 
' cost $35,000 Hy. &. G | 46 North M igar Aver 
s architect 

Superstructure inder wa na five tory additior 
the plant of the Barber-Colman C« River and Loomis 
Streets, Rockford, I! manufacture of dies eamers, taps 
etc., estimated to < t $200,000 with equipment 

The Faries Mfg. Co., De I] manufact r of ele 
trical fixtures and equipment, has awarded a general con 
tract to Walter Ware, 908 West Packard Street, for 
one-story additior i x 100 ft to cost about $25.000 
Aschauer & Waggoner Citizens’ Rank Building 
irchitects 

The Ketler & Elliott Co 3121 South California Avenue 
Chicago, manufacturer of mechanical equipment, has plan 
for a one and two I machine shop, 60 x 62 f t 
20 x 40 ft., respectivel to cost about $25,000 

The Union Light, Heat & Power Co Fargo, N. D.. ha 


plans under way for extensions and improvements in its 
steam-operated electric generating plant, to includ 

stallation of two steam-turbo units, each 2500-kw. capacity 
boilers, pumps and auxiliary equipment, estimated to cost 


275,000. <A. S. King is chief engineer. 


The R. W. Sheets Paper Box Co., 1008 Mulberg Street 
Rockford, Ill., has plans under way for an addition to cost 
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close to $100,000 with equipment It is expected to begir 
work in the spring R. W. Sheets is general manager 


The J J. Harrington Co., 38 South Dearborn Street 


Chicago, manufacturey of mechanical equipment, has asked 


bids on a general contract for a new one-story plant, 125 » 
230 ft., estimated to cost $90,000 with equipment. W. Gib 
bons Uffendell, 39 South State Street, is architect. 


The Common Council, Richmond, Ill., plans the installa 
tion of pumping equipment in connection with proposed 
extensions in the municipal waterworks The Wells Engi 
eering Co., Geneva, Ill, is engineer. 


The Standard Oil Co., 910 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, is said to be planning the construction of a new 
two-story storage and distributing plant at Galesburg, Ill 

cost about $100,000 with equipment It is expected to 
begin work in the spring W. H. Caldwell is local manage 


Detroit 


DeTrRoIT, Nov. 29 


IDS will soon be asked by Dodge Brothers, Inc., Detroit 
B for a one-story machine shop addition, 200 x 1600 ft 

ost in excess of $250,000 Smith, Hinchman & Grylls 
Marquette Building, are architects 


The Marmon-Detroit Co., 2927 Woodward Avenue, Detroit 
epresentative for the Marmon automobile, is com 
eting plans for a two-story service, repair and garage build 
neg, 136 x 200 ft., to cost approximately $200,000 with equip- 
nent P. R. Pereira, Polk Directory Building, is architect 
\. M. Colville is general manager 


Super Tools, Inc., recently organized with a capital of 
000 shares of stock, no par value, by M. Dombroski, 106 
Elm Street, Wyandotte, Mich., and associates, has leased 
temporary plant at Bay City, Mich., for the establishment 
of new works. Initial production will be given to a patented 
iipe wrench The Bay City Chamber of Commerce has in- 


rmation regarding the project 


The Long Piston Corporation, Detroit, has arranged for 
the removal of its plant from 6335 Palmer Avenue to 1318 
Maple Avenue, where increased production facilities will 


be provided E. C. Long is president, and F. G. White, 


isurel 


The Lake Superior District Power Co., Ironwood, Mich. 
arranged for a new bond issue of $3,500,000, a portion 

f the proceeds to be used for extensions and improvements 
The ompany is affiliated with the Middle West Utilities 
Co 72 West Adams Street, Chicago L. E. Myers is 


president 


The Richards-Oakland Motor Car Co., General Motors 
Building, Detroit, representative for the Oakland automo 
le, has plans for a five-story and basement service, repair 
i gurage building to cost about $175,000 with equipment 
Albert Kahn, Inc., Marquette Building, is architect and 


igineer 


The Buhl Aviation Co., Marysville, Mich., affiliated with 
the Buhl Stamping Co., Scotten Street and the Michigan 
Central Railroad, Detroit, is establishing a new local air- 

ft plant and expects to begin production in Decembet 
with employment of about 25 men. The company has 

ed the Marysville works of the Illinois Tool Co 
Lawrence D. Buhl, president Buhl Stamping Co., will act 

like capacity for the aircraft organization; H. P. Smith, 
general manager of the first noted company, will be vice 
resident; Herbert Hughes is general manager. 


The Michigan Water Power Co., Ada, Mich., has work 
inder way on the second of two hydroelectric generating 
plants on the Thorn Apple River, near Ada, and purposes 
to have the unit ready for service in about 90 days. The 
two plants will represent an investment of close to $1,000,000. 
Transmission lines will be built 


The Goldsmith-Ely Co., 148 South Jackson Street, Jack- 
so! Mich., operating an electric battery works, has plans 
a new one-story and basement factory, 55 x 108 ft., to 
cost about $40,000 with equipment J. R. Graf, Rogers 
Building, is architect 


The Marvel Carburetor Co., Flint, Mich., has taken out 
a permit for a one-story addition to cost about $20,000 
with equipment 


The Acme Motor Truck Co.,-Cadillac, Mich., has ac- 
quired the plant and business of the United Motor Products 
Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., manufacturer of United motor 
trucks The new owner will continue the United line of 
production. 

The Melling Forging Co., Lansing, Mich., is in the mar- 
ket for high-speed loose pulley oilers. 


The Wickes Boiler Co., Saginaw, Mich., on Jan. 1, will 


remove its Detroit offices from the Penobscot Building to 
the General Motors Building 
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Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, Nov. 30 

ACHINE tool business continues 
orders limited almost entirely to 
chines. 


light with 
single ma 
Reports generally indicate a falling off ir 
sales in November as compared with October 
Some business is pending in Detroit in fair-sized 
lots, but automobile manufacturers appear to have 
held up buying until their business picks up. The 
Niles Tool Works has taken an order for a 6-ft 
boring and turning machine and a 36-42-in. side 
head milling machine from an Ohio gas engine 
manufacturer. The Cleveland Planer Co., during 
the week sold a 48-in. planer to a Rockford, Ill 
drilling machine manufacturer and a 36-in. 
to a Chicago shop 


planer 


The Barnes Mfg. Co., Mansfield, Ohio, has placed cor 
tract with the Boldt Construction Co., Cleveland, for 


two-story addition, 60 x 200 ft., and a foundry, 100 x 100 ft 


The Cleveland Railway Co., Cleveland, is completir 
plans for a one-story 100 x 175-ft. repair shop on West 117t 
Street. David Morrow, 4500 Euclid Building, Cleveland 
the architect. 


The France Stone Co., Bloomville, Ohio, has place 
general contract for a stone crusher plant with the Gags 
Construction Co., Tiffin, Ohio. on France Second 


National Bank Building, Toledo, is the president 


The Lamson & Sessions Co., Cleveland, manufa ‘ 
bolts and nuts, will erect a one-story building, 45 x % 
at its Kent, Ohio, plant, to be used for 


department. 


The India Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, has place 
contract with the W. A. Franklin & Sons Co 
factory alterations and additions 


Akron, for 


It is reported that an oil refinery, storage plants 
eight storage tanks will be erected and docks 
with handling equipment in Toledo, Ohio, by interests 
affiliated with the Roxana Petroleum Corporation of Dela 
ware. C. M. Southard, South Avenue, 
of the Toledo office. 


equippe a 


Toledo, is manager 


The plant and equipment of the Cleveland Brass & 
Copper Mills, Inc., Euclid, Ohio, has been sold at 
by the United States Government to the Elyria Beltir 
Machinery Co., Elyria, Ohio, for $154,400 The sale was 
made to satisfy a claim for money advanced when the 
company was engaged in the manufacture of war materials 
The plant has not been operated for several years 

The name of the R. & L. Baker Co., 2180 West Twenty 
fifth Street, Cleveland, has been changed to the Baker 
Raulang Co. The company makes industrial locomotives 
storage battery tractors and electric and elevating trucks 

The Blaw-Clawson Co., Hamilton, Ohio, maker of paper 
mill machinery, has purchased the Shartle Brothers Machine 
Co., Middletown, Ohio, maker of the same class of products 


Indiana 


INDIANAPOLIS, Nov. 29 


4ANS are being considered by the H. & P. Electric Co 
Bloomington, Ind., for a new two-story and basement 
factory, 50x 150 ft., to cost about $25,000 


The Ball Brothers Co., Muncie, Ind., has acquired prop 
erty adjoining its strawboard mills at Noblesville, Ind., and 
plans the early construction of an addition to cost close to 
$500,000 with equipment. An extension will also be built 
to the pulp mill and additional equipment installed 


The Indian Refining Co., Lawrenceville, Ind., has asked 
bids on a general contract for its new oil storage and dis 
tributing plant, 50x 125 ft., at Indianapolis, to cost $65,000 
The work will include a power house, 60x60 ft., with tw: 
watertube boiler units, pumping machinery and auxiliary 
apparatus. Col. J. H. Graham is president. 

The Pride Brothers Co., 102 South Third Street, Evans 
ville, Ind., automobile dealer, is considering the erection of 
a three-story service, repair and garage building, to cost 
close to $90,000 with equipment. 


The Weymann American Body Co., Indianapolis, recently 
organized, has taken over the local plant of National Motor 
Car Co., which has not been in service for some time. The 
rew owner will remodel the factory and will soon begin the 
installation of machinery for the manufacture of custom 
automobile bodies. B. W. Twyman is president of the new 
company; H. Steinburg is vice-president, and W. H. Colvin, 
treasurer. 


The Edmunds Electric Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. manu- 
facturer of electrical equipment, has awarded a general 
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ntract to the Indiana Engineering & Construction Co 


Central Building, for its two-story and basement factory 
410x120 ft., to cost approximately $35,000. 

The Board of Education, New Albany, Ind., is consider 
ng the installation of manual training equipment in its pro 
osed two-story and basement high school, to cost $300,000 
for which superstructure will soon begin W. C. Findt, High 
School Building, Springfield, Ohio. 


i 


is architect 

35 Naomi Street, Indian 
polis anufacturer of automobile stabilizers and shock 
ibsorbers, has been reorganized under the name of the 
Hassler Mfe. Co (uy 


Robert H. Hassler, Inc., 1409-1 


Lemmon, formerly vice-president, has 


been made president, and Arthur B. Shaft, vice-president and 
treasurer J. E. Casey will be sales manager and Charles 
Christie factor superintendent Mr. Lemmon and a group 
of New York and Chicago } 


izo bankers bought the Hassler in 
terests Novy 


The Wayne Tarak & Pump Co Canal Street, Fort 


Wayne, Ind., has changed name to the Wayne Co It 
manufactures gasoline ind self-measuring pumps, oil 
reclaiming and s Lge gasoline and oil tanks, heat 
treating furnaces and air, ga water and welded tanks 

The J s, MacNeill & Ca ( Warsaw, Ind., manu 
fact r of electri 1 has changed its name to the Power 
King Drill ¢ ind soon w begin the manufacture of hard 
ware specialt rt d ( Frazer s president and gen 

rn iger 


B NGHAM NOV 4 


HE ex we & | I ( Walia Tex has arranged 
for bond sus f $16.000.000. a portio f the proceeds 


s in power plants 


quis nal properties 

Che ny : perated by the Electric Bond & Share 

( 71 Broadway, New Y \ SS. Grenier is vice-president 

The Morgan Utilities, Ine ae W. Bullding, Littl 

Rock Ark l iid r piant b he construction of a 

new ice-manufacturir | t it Midland Tex to cost 
ipproximatel $175,000 with machiner 


The Fort Worth & Denver Railroad Co Denver, Colo., is 


ympleting plans for its new repair shops at Childress, Tex 
ost close ts $10 0 WwW equipment R ( (jowdy is 
hief engineer 
The Sevmou Cotton Oj Co Seymour, Tex is con 


sidering rebuilding the portion of its mill destroyed by 


fire, Nov. 17 vith loss reported at $40,000 including equip 
ment 

The Larco Refinery C« Winnfield, La is said to have 
tentative plans for a, new oil refinery at Tansey, La to 
cost in excess of $100,000 with machinery 4 housing de 
velopment for employees will also be built 


The Board of Public Works, Plant City, Fla., is asking 


bids until De 15 for equipment for extensions in the 
municipa waterworks, including three pumping unite and 
iccessories ome 300,000-gal. capacity elevated steel tank 


ind tower, and auxiliary apparatus The Bishop Engineer 
ing Co., Plant City, is engineer 


The Humble Oil & Refining Co., 


pleting pl 


Houston, Tex., is com 
ins for the construction of a new pipe line from 
the Panhandle oilfields to its terminals at Texas City and 
Baytown, Tex with pumping stations and auxiliary equip 
ment to provide for an output of 30,000 bbis. per day It 
is estimated to cost close to $9,000,000 The company is 
also planning for a new oil refinery in the vicinity of 
Amarillo, Tex., where site has been selected on the Burnett 
lease, to cost in excess of $5,000,000 with equipment 


The Badger Ice Co., Oklahoma City, Okla., has plans 
for a new ice-manufacturing and refrigerating plant at 
Amarillo, Tex with initial capacity of about 150 tons pet 
day The machinery will be electrically-operated The 
plant is estimated to cost approximately $200,000 with 


equipment 


The Florida Power Corporation, St. Petersburg, Fla., has 
been organized to take over and consolidate the Pinellas 
Central Florida Power Co., and the Weat 


and will consolidate the plants and sys- 


County Power Co 
Florida Power Co 
tem The new organization is arranging an appropria 
tion of about $3,000,000 for expansion and will extend the 
transmission lines to Georgia, where connection will be made 
with an affiliated company The Florida corporation will 
be operated under the direction of A. E. Fitkin & Co., 165 
Broadway, New York. 


The Lion Oil & Refining Co., Eldorado, Ark., has plans 
under way for a new refinery at Amarillo, Tex., to cost in 
excess of $750,000 with machinery 


The East Texas Public Service Co., Pittsburgh, Tex., has 
completed plans for a new one-story ice-manufacturing 
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plant, 65 x 120 ft to cost about $70,000 with machinery. 


The American Fertilizer & Chemical Works, Inc., San 


Saba, Tex is having plans drawn for a new four-story 
plant for the manufacture of commercial fertilizers, agri- 
cultural lime and kindred products, to cost close to $150,000 
with n 

S. S. Goff proj th Nassau Sound Packing Co., 
2724 Main Street, Jacksonville, Fla., is in the market for a 
complete itfit of machinery to crush oyster shells, includ 
ing a drys i machinery to wash shells before crushing 


Milwaukee 


MILWAUKEE, Nov. 29 


YJHILE the seasonal slackening of automotive 
W production has been a factor in creating a 
ull in machine-tool business, new™orders for pro- 
duction equipment are encouraging, and inquiry is 
igain taking an upward curve. Most of the large 
factories are taking advantage of the situation by 
placing orders now for tools that will be required 
when production schedules again move up. Employ- 
ment reports, while indicating a decline in the 

number at work, show that there is no surplus in 

the metal-working trades in Wisconsin 

The Milwaukee 

taking new bids until Dec. 8 for furnishing and installing 
a 325-ton hydraulic tire press in the new Municipal Service 
Building The low bid under the original call was $2,125, 
made by the E. L. Essley Machinery Co., Milwaukee. 

The Elkhart Sand & Gravel Co., Elkhart Lake, Wis., 
has awarded the general contract for the construction and 
equipment of a new washed sand and gravel plant with a 
daily capacity of 25 carloads, to the Bakstad Machinery Co., 
Elkhart, Ind. It will be a belt conveyor type and the 
estimated cost is $75,000. Peter Kramer is general 
superintendent. 

The Grafton, Wis., Board of Education has engaged M. 
Tullgren & Sons, Inc., architects, 9 Waverly Place, Mil- 
waukee, to design a high school with vocational training 
departments, costing about $100,000 Bids are to be taken 
after Jan. 1 Harry Sohms is secretary of the board 


Central Board of Purchases, City Hall, 


The Koehring Co., 3100 Concordia Avenue, Milwaukee, 
manufacturer of concrete mixers, paving outfits, hoists, etc., 
has placed the general contract with H. Schmitt & Son, 
Inc., 14 Burleigh Street, local, for an addition, 60 x 75 ft. 

George W. Browne, Inc., 144-148 Broadway, Milwauke¢ 
distributer of Chrysler automobiles, has broken ground for 
its new sales, service and maintenance building, three 
stories, 100 x 120 ft. About 7500 sq. ft. will be used as a 
machine shop, requiring a considerable list of miscellaneous 
equipment 


St. Louis 


St. Louis, Nov. 29 

ONTRACT has been let by the Chevrolet Motor Co., Gen- 
C eral Motors Building, Detroit, to the Gamble Construction 
Co., 620 Chestnut Street, St. Louis, for its proposed ons 
story service and parts factory branch at St. Louis, esti- 
mated to cost $150,000 with equipment. Albert Kahn, Inc., 
Marquette Building, Detroit, is architect and enginee: 
Charles Barth is general manager 

The Holmboe Co., 422 West Second Street, Oklahoma City, 
Okla., has plans for a one-story shop, 70x100 ft., at 813 
North Harvey Street. 

The Arkansas Light & Power Co., Pine Bluff, Ark., has 
acquired the municipal electric light and water plant at 
Batesville, Ark., and plans 
this section. 


extensions and improvements in 


The William Wurdack Electric Mfg. Co., 21 South 
Eleventh Street, St. Louis, manufacturer of cables, conduits, 
switchboard apparatus, etc., has awarded a general contract 
to the Kremer-Virol Construction Co., Century Building, for 
a one and two-story plant, to cost about $75,000 with equip- 
ment Klipstein & Rathman, Security Trust Building, are 
architects. 

The Allen Filter Service Co., Karbach Building, Omaha, 
Neb., Louis Margolin, president, has plans for a new two- 
story and basement ice-manufacturing plant, to cost $75,000 
with equipment. 

The City Council, Chaffee, Mo., is planning to ask bids 
early in January for pumping machinery and auxiliary 
equipment for a municipal water system. C. E. Smith & Co., 
Railway Exchange Building, St. Louis, are engineers. 

The W. A. Ross Construction Co., Railway Exchange 
Building, St. Louis, will take bids for the erection of a one- 
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story concrete-mixing plant near Summitt Street, 60 x 240 ft., 
to cost about $65,000 with machinery. Madorie & Bihr, 
Continental Building, are architects. A machine shop will 
be built at the same location. 

The B. P. Lientz Oil Furnace Co., 3409 East Eighteenth 
Street, Kansas City, Mo., has filed plans for a new one and 
two-story plant, 50x 115 ft. 

The American Steel Works, 2844 Southwest Boulevard, 
Kansas City, Mo., will soon ask bids on separate contracts 
for its one-story and basement steel fabricating plant, 
60x 130 ft. 

At a special election, citizens at Crete, Neb., have ap- 
proved a proposition for a municipal electric light and power 
plant, for which plans will be drawn soon. 

The Tevely Dairy Co., 1001 South Grand Avenue, St. 
Louis, is contemplating the erection of a new refrigerating 
plant to cost $200,000. Leonard Haeger, 3844 Utah Place, 
St. Louis, is architect. 

The Oklahoma Steel Castings Co., Tulsa, Okla., has let 
contract for an additional unit, 60x66 ft., to its plant to 
house the core department. This is the second new unit to 
be built within the last six months to take care of the com- 
pany’s business in refined electric steel castings. Additional 
equipment is also being purchased, including core ovens from 
the Swartwout Co. and a complete sand mill equipment 
from the National Engineering Co. 





Pacific Coast 


SAN FRANCISCO, Nov. 24. 

HE Western Power Corporation, San Francisco, oper- 
lo the Great Western Power Co., San Francisco; 
San Joaquin Light & Power Corporation, Fresno, Cal., and 
other light and power properties, is disposing of a bond 
issue of $10,000,000, a portion of the fund to be used for 
extensions and improvements. F, L. Dame is chairman of 
the board. 


The Madary Planing Mill Co., Santa Clara and H Streets, 
Fresno, Cal., is planning to rebuild the portion of its plant 
recently destroyed by fire, with loss in excess of $150,000 
including machinery. 

The Bowie Switch Co., Wells Fargo Building, San Fran- 
cisco, has plans under way for a two-story machine shop 
to cost about $30,000 with equipment. 


The Barton Packing Co., Seattle, plans the installation 
of cold storage and refrigerating equipment in the proposed 
addition to its plant to cost about $500,000 with machinery. 

The Pacific Coast Coal Co., care of William Aitken, Lyon 
Building, Seattle, architect, is completing plans for a new 
mechanical plant at its coal properties at Black Diamond, 
near Renton, Wash., to include a machine shop and power 
house The entire project will cost in excess of $90,000 
with equipment. N. D. Moore is vice-president. 

The Union Pacific Railroad Co., Union Pacific Building, 
Omaha, Neb., has asked bids for a new engine house and 
shops at Ogden, Utah. 

The Magna Copper Co., Superior, Ariz., is planning to 
rebuild the portion of its electric power substation, destroyed 
by fire Nov. 14, with loss reported in excess of $150,000 in- 
cluding equipment. 

The Howard Motor Co., Los Angeles, is’ having plans 
drawn by the Austin Co., for a two-story service, repair 
and garage building at Pasadena, Cal., L-shaped, 70 x 200 
ft., to cost about $115,000 with equipment. 

The Board of Education, Los Angeles, is considering the 


t 


installation of a manual training. shop in the proposed new 
junior high school in the Eagle Rock district to cost about 
$325,000 with equipment. Carleton M. Winslow, Van Nuys 
Building, is architect. 

The Pacific States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co., Iron- 
ton, Utah, has begun operations in a portion of its new 
foundry, now being completed, and will continue on a cur- 
tailed basis until the entire plant is ready for operation, 
when maximum production will be arranged. 

The United States Reclamation Service, Denver, Colo., 
is said to have preliminary plans for a new pumping plant 
in connection with its Okanogan irrigation project at 
Wenatchee, Wash., to cost about $100,000 with equipment 

Actual construction of the new $2,000,000 Los Angeles- 
Long Beach plant of the Ford Motor Co., Detroit, will begin 
within the next thirty days. A call for bids on piling and 
foundations has been made by Albert Kahn, Detroit, 
architect. 

The Standard Boiler & Steel Works, 226 Queirolo Street, 
Los Angeles, is Gontemplating the erection of a steel frame 
factory in the Vernon industrial district. It will represent 
an investment of approximately $45,000. 

The General Motors Corporation, Detroit, has purchased 
a large tract on the west basin at San Pedro Harbor, Cal., 
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and, it is reported, contemplates the erection of an as- 
sembly plant. 


Farr Electric Service, Inc., 228 West South Temple, Salt 
Lake City, Utah, has been appointed representative for th: 
Electric Controller & Mfg. Co., Cleveland. 

The Emsco Derrick & Equipment Co Los Angeles 


which is a merger of the Emsco Tool Co. and the Emsco 
Steel Products Co., has awarded contract to the Union Iron 
Works for an addition to its machine shop to cost about 


$20,000. E. W. Smith is president of the Emsco company. 


The American Cast Iron Pipe Co. has removed its Los 
Angeles office from 412 West Sixth Street, to 1111 Detwiler 
Building. J. E, Swenson is Pacific Coast sales manager for 
the company with headquarters at the above address. 

Ovens, power equipment, conveying and other machinery 
will be installed in the new smelting plant to be constructed 
by the California Mining & Smelting Co., San Diego, Cal., 
on site near Ramona. 





Canada 


TORONTO, Nov. 29 

ACHINE tools sales have shown general im- 

provement the past week or two. In addition 
to a scattered demand for single tools which totals 
large, the Canadian National Railways placed an 
order for about 20 machines for its new shops 
under construction at Toronto, and it is understood 
that other tools on this account are still to be pur- 
chased, including one plain radial drill and a 300- 
ton hydraulic axle straightening machine. 

Inquiries of from one to a half dozen tools have 
also appeared, several of which are expected to 
turn into orders early in the new year. A good 
sized list is looked for in connection with a pro- 
posed $1,000,000 addition to the plant of the Canada 
Iron Foundries at Three Rivers, Que. Several large 
contracts have been placed during the week for 
pulp and paper mill equipment. 


According to C. R. Brown, of the Canadian Drawn Steel 
Co., Hamilton, Ont., that company will start at once the 
erection of a $10,000 addition to its plant. 


The Dominion’Power & Transmission Co., Hamilton, Ont., 
is having plans prepared for a new substation in the west 
end of the city, to be ready for operation next spring. It 
will be a combination railroad and power substation, and 
with equipment will cost $100,000. 


Rapid progress is being made in connection with an ad- 
dition to the boiler house for the Canadian Sugar Refining 
Co., 511 St. Catharine Street, Montreal, which with equip- 
ment will represent an expenditure of $100,000. 

N. Slater & Co., Sydney Street, Hamilton, Ont., manufac- 
turers of hardware specialties, etc., will build an addition 
to their plant to cost $20,000. Mitchell & Riddell, 46 Head 
Street, are general contractors. 

The Standard Paper Box Co., 6240 Park Avenue, Mon- 
treal, will build an addition to its factory to cost $20,000. 


The Foundation Co. of Canada, Ltd., 746 Sherbrooke 
Street, Montreal, has the general contract for the construc- 
tion of a complete drum barker and wood-handling plant 
to cost $500,000 for the Port Alfred Pulp & Paper Co., Port 
Alfred, Que. 

Western Canada 


The British Columbia Sugar Refinery Co. will build a 
$15,000 addition to its refinery on Powell Street, Vancouver, 
B. C. The Dominion Construction Co., 509 Richards Street, 
has been awarded the general contract. 

P. W. Graham, 1031 Fifth Avenue, Moose Jaw, Sask., 
has the general contract for $20,000 addition to a power plant 
for Moose Jaw. 

The Winnipeg Packers, 347 Dupui Street, St. Boniface, 
Man., will build an addition to their plant next spring at 
a cost of $175,000. 

The Sidney Rubber Roofing & Paper Co., Victoria, B. C., 
has started work on an addition to its plant to cost $100,000 





nm Foreign 


IDS will soon be asked by the Municipal Council, Quito, 

Ecuador, for the construction of a municipal hydroelectric 
light and power plant, with initial capacity of about 3000 hp. 
The American Consulate, Guayaquil, Ecuador, Harold D. 
Clum, consul. 

The United States Quartermaster, San Juan, Porto Rico, 
is asking bids until Dec. 21 for pumping equipment and 
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auxiliary machinery for a proposed fresh water supply 
system. 

The Minister of Public Works, Buenos Aires, Argentina, 
is considering a requisition for new electric traveling cranes 
on docks Nos. 1, 2 and 3, estimated to cost close to $1,000,000. 
Information at the office of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Washington, reserved information 
Argentina No. 44750 The American Consulate, Buenos 
Aires, Henry A. Bates, assistant trade commissioner, also 
has data regarding the project 

The Department of Public Works, Madrid, Spain, has 
authorized a fund of 5,500,000 pesetas (about $835,000) for 
immediate irrigation projects, including the installation of 


power equipment, pumping machinery, ete. A description is 
available at the office of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Washington, reference Spain 44281. The Ameri- 


can Consulate, Madrid, Charles H. Cunningham, commercial 
attaché, also has data 


The Dansk-islandsk Analgsselskab A-S, Copenhagen, 
Denmark, has secured a concession for hydroelectric power 
development at Arnarfjord, Iceland, and purposes to use four 
waterfalls for an installation of about 40,000 hp. capacity. 
The power will be used for the operation of proposed plants, 
to be constructed in the same district, for the manufacture 
of nitric acid by the are process 


The Government of France, Department of Works, Paris, 
has authorized the installation of mechanical equipment for 
the handling of cereals in bulk at the Port of Marseilles, 
including conveying elevators, cranes for handling materials 
in sacks, motor conveyors, belt conveyors leading to new 
silos, aerial bridge with two belt conveyors with capacity 
of 200 tons per hr., each, and miscellaneous equipment 

The Dublin Corporation, Dublin, Ireland, is considering 
plans for an addition to its Pigeon electric generating station 
and the installation of considerable equipment, estimated to 
cost $500,000 It will also construct new transmission lines 





and substations to cost more than $1,000,000 
_| NEW TRADE PUBLICATIONS |} 


Foundry Equipment.—The Foundry Equipment Co., 
1831 Columbus Road, N. W., Cleveland. Coleman oven 
catalog “F,” consisting of 64 pages devoted exclusively 
to core and mold oven equipment. The book contains 
a discussion of the various kinds of fuels used for core 
and mold oven operation, and various types of ovens are 
discussed primarily from the standpoint of adaptability 
to various classes of work The book also includes a 
discussion of dry sand mold practice. All illustrations 
show installations in foundries under actual working 
conditions. 


Graders.—Rome Mfg. Co., Rome, N. Y. Leaflet de- 
scribing the company’s high lift road grader, built In 
eight sizes ranging from a 6 to a 12 ft. blade. 

Gratings and Treads.—Grating Co. of America, Pitts- 
burgh; distributed by Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., 
203 Westside Avenue, Jersey City Leaflet briefly de- 
scribing the company’s Tri-Lok gratings and treads for 
use in subways, sidewalks, marine floors, architectural 
floors, industrial plants, etc 
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Air Compressors.—*u Machinery Co., 122 South 


Michigan Avenue, C1} § Bulletin &83-E dealing with 
the company’s portal npressors, operated by 
elects tors rt ire available in 103-ft 
and 206-ft < es 

Motors.—« Elect ( I Street, St 


ompany’s 
ilsion-start induct n single-phase electric motor. 


Engineering 


( ( lowa Bo et dealing with the proper 
j I i I spe i iustrial en- 
gines Fu particulars for ge are given with illus- 
trations and diagrar Point tressed are the use of 
a high quality ar the orrect grade to meet 
perating onditions is we as the correct ise of this 
] t l a riace proper 
amounts 
Portable Lift-Trucks., R r Co Jersey City, 
N. J Bullet \ I hand power 
mode Revé itor th re vable base lllustrations of 
the machine and metl 
Roller Bearings.—lH t R r Beat ge « Newark, 
N nd 
| irings 
s, the 
t gx sizes 
ne 
Dp t 
Chain Blocks.—Herber Mort Bufta Two 
der ! ribe the sé ‘ Morr | blocks and 
} 
Safety Switches.—C! Hinds C Syracuse N. ¥ 
> ! ept i é 
nduit Fold iS give types and prices 
industrial Traction. ener Klectrie Co Schene 
t notive tor 
tor wn han 
1 
Coiling Machines.—Sleeper & Hartle In Worcester 
vi { 01 ! i ul r 


1 different sizes 


pted t vere \ I 0.004 ir 
I diamet I h the segment type and clutcl 
I I ed ! names referring t 
I thod riving and d ntrol 
Sheet Metal Working Machinery.—Niagara Machine 
= Works, 637-697 Northland Avenue Bufftale« Small 
et containing brief descriptions, illustrations and 
pe fications of the con pany s presses punches squat 
shears, rotary shears, hand or power machines and 
for the h meta hoy Only one if each dif 
L2routl ot I hine ifactured by the ompatl 
ded 
Relief Valwes.—Kain¢ & { 7 7 Mather Street 
Brief det t t 1 description of th 
pressure é ! i relief valve, ds ned 
1 for p re f 0 lb. per sq. it 
Forging Machinery. Nat I Machinery Co Tiffir 
N the compar forging machine talks 
! with the mal £ f 1utomobils socket 
he on the forging machine 
Flush Valves.—Bridgeport I Ce Bridgeport 
! Illustrated circu r de I ! the various type 
a ve for toilet fixtures inufactured by the 
Rall Bearings. ew I rt Mf ( | 
t g ¥ r Cost a brief } et l 
the cost ans ymparative ; antawes 
) t bearing Cx er 
t t s. are iffer 
Pneumatic Painting Equipment. VW ard C. Beach Air 
h Co Harrisor N J La ‘ eaf booklet lescril 
‘ rgelyvy bv illustrati« s, the company’s various types 
ishes and paint and f shing roo equipment 
Power Transmitting Equipment.—Dodge Mfe. Corpora 
Mishawaka, Ind Bound \ ime of 07 page with 
istrations and chart pre ding detailed descrip 
ind specifications «¢ the various sorts of power 
transmitting equipment manufactured by the company 
Some of the principal items sted are bearings, blocks 
hinges, shafting, rope drives, rings, pulleys, casings 
amps, gears of a sorts, couplings, hangers, materia 
handling equipment, et The book is broadly indexed 


Reversible Electric Fittings.—V. V 
West 


Fittings Co., 710 
Folder 


types of reversible fittings to take the place of ning« 


Jackson Boulevard, Chicago illustrating 


inder the previous desig 
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THE LAST WORD 


(Contributed by the Reader Service Department of the 
Iron Age Publishing Co.) : 


“When a thrifty continental housewife enters 
her corner grocery to buy a package of raisins, she 
loes not burst forth with her national anthem and 
insist upon a product bearing some favorite national 
olors.” 


Thus speaks Dr. Julius Klein, director of the United 
States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
His recent visit to the Old World 
convinced him that American ex- 
porters need not lose any sleep 
over the so-called “anti-American” 
feeling. Mark Twain’s comment 
on the reports of his death apply. 

Our own investigation into the 
buying habits of Eskimos, Egyp- 
tians, Moros, and Mesopotamians 
has convinced us that the Scotch 
peculiarity of trying to get the 
most for the money is universal. 

When patriotism and pocketbook clash the first com- 
monly comes in second. 





I have struggled valiantly to digest the bumper crop 
of comments on the five-day week Henry Ford’s action 
has produced. The reasoning of neither the pros nor 
the cons is wholly convincing. 

For instance, M. C. Rorty, the economist, says that 
while he suspects the five-day week will come in time, 
he regards as economically unsound the idea that it will 
solve the problem of balancing consumption and pro- 
ductive capacity. 

Ee any action, such as an excessive shorten- 
ing of working hours, which reduces the total of pro- 
duction, will just to that same extent reduce the total 
of consumption,” he states as an economic law. 

A law should work as well in reverse gear as it 
does in “forward,” which would mean that an increase 
in production by lengthening working hours would in- 
crease consumption. This may be true, but it does not 
take into account public preference. If Dame Fashion 
decrees abbreviated garments and frowns on cotton, 
even an 80-hr. week would hardly help the cotton goods 
manufacturer. 


A friend of mine says that, if he goes stale on his 
present job, he will try for a connection with a modern 
metal-working plant. A visit to 
one arouses the same desire that 
follows an inspection of the new 
high school with its laboratories, 
gymnasium hall and assembly 
room—a wish that he might try it 
all over again. 

We have airy, well lighted and 
well appointed shops, orderly and 
cleanly within and well kept with 
flowers and lawns without. There 
is the lunch room, the recreation field and the em- 
ployees’ club house. 

All these are the product of the welfare movement, 
which seized industry some years ago and brought 
about some labor eruptions in its wake. Where un- 
usual facilities and surroundings are now enjoyed, it 
appears to be the result of a mutual understanding 
that charity is not given nor asked. Management came 
to realize that paternalism did not go. Labor has 
come to understand that the cost of the improvements 
when distributed over all employees is a small unit 
sum. 





A. H. D. 
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